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books, and the readers of them, are generally 
not a little unreaſonable in their expectations. 
The firſt ſeem to fancy that the world muſt approve 
whatever they produce, and the latter to imagine 
that authors are obliged to pleaſe them at any rate. 
Methinks, as, on the one hand, no ſingle man is born 
with a right of controlling the opinions of all the 
reſt; ſo, on the other, the world has no title to de- 
mand, that the whole care and time of any particu- 
lar perſon ſhould be ſacrificed to its entertainment. 
Therefore T cannot but believe, that writers and 
readers are under equal obligations, for as much fame 
or pleaſure as each affords the other. 
Every one acknowledges, it would be a wild no- 
tion to expect perfection in any work of man: and 
yet one would think the contrary was taken for 
granted, by the judgment commonly paſſed upon 
poems. A cntic ſuppoſes he has done his part, if he 
proves a writer to have failed in an expreſſion, or 
erred in any particular point: and can it then be won- 
dered at, if the poets in general ſeem reſolved not to 
own themſelves in any error? For as long as one fide 
will make no allowances, the other will be brought 
to no acknowledgments “. | 
I am afraid this extreme zeal on both ſides is ill 
placed; poetry and criticiſm being by no means the 
univerſal concern of the world, but only the affair of 
idle men who write in their cloſets, and of idle men 
who read there. pa des He" | ye” 
Vet, ſure, upon the whole, a bad author deſerves 
better uſage than a bad critic : for a writer's endea- 


8 1 AM inclined to think, that both the JE OL of 


In the former editions it was thus For as long as one 
ce ſide deſpiſes a well-meant endeavour, the other will not be ſi 
* tisfied with a moderate approbation. | | 
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| vour, for the moſt part, is to pleaſe his readers, and 
| he fails merely through the misfortune of an ill judg- 
ment; but ſuch a eritic's is to put them out of hu- 
mour; a deſign he could never go upon without both 
/ anne, 7... 
I think a good deal may be ſaid to extenuate the 
fault of bad poets. What we call a genius, is hard 
| to be diſtinguiſhed by a man himſelf, from a ſtrong 
2 inclination : and if his genius be ever ſo great, he 
$ cannot at firſt diſcover it any other way, than by gi- 
ving way to that prevalent propenſity which renders 
1 him the more liable to be miſtaken. The only me- 
| thod he has, 15 to make the experiment by writing, 
and appealing to the judgment of others. Now, if 
he happens to write ill, (which is certainly no fin in 
itſelf), he is immediately made an object of ridicule. 
I wiſh we had the kumanity to reflect, that even the 
worſt authors might, in their endeavour to pleaſe us, 
deſerve ſomething at our hands. We have no cauſe 
to quarrel with them but for their obſtinacy in perſiſt- 
ing to write. And this too may admit of alleviating 
circumſtances. Their particular friends may be ei- 
ther ignorant or inſincere; and the reſt of the world 
in general is too well-bred to ſhock them wich a 
truth, which generally their bookſellers are the firſt 
that inform them of. This happens not till they 
have ſpent too much of their time, to apply to any 
- profeſſion which might better fit their talents; and 
till ſuch talents as they have, are fo far diſcredited as 
to be but of ſmall ſerviee to them. For (what is the 
hardeſt caſe imaginable) the reputation of a man ge- 
nerally depends upon the firſt ſteps he makes in the 
world ; and people will eſtabliſh their opinion of us, 
if from what we do at that ſeaſon when we have leaſt 
1 judgment to direct us. | 
_ n the other hand, a good poet no ſocner com- 
1 municates his works with the ſame deſire of informa- 
#1 tion, but it is imagined he is a vain young creature 
1 given up to the ambition of fame; when perhaps the 
| poor man is all the while trembling with the fear of 


being 
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being ridiculous. If he is made to hope he may pleaſe 
the world, he falls under very unlucky circumſtances: 
for, from the moment he prints, he muſt expect to 
hear no more truth than if he were a prince or a 
beauty. If he has not very good ſenſe, (and indeed 
there are twenty men of wit for one man of ſenſe), 
his living thus in a courſe of flattery may put him in 
no ſmall danger of becoming a coxcomb : if he has, 
he will conſequently have ſo much diffidence as not 
to reap any great ſatisfaRion from his praiſe; ſince, if 
it be given to his face, it can ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed 
from flattery ; and if in his abſence, it is hard to be 
certain of it. Were he ſure to be commended by the 
beſt and moſt knowing, he is as ſure of being envied 
by the worſt and moſt ignorant, which are the majo- 
rity ; for it is with a ſine genius as with a fine faſhion, 
all thoſe are diſpleaſed at it who are not able to fol- 
low it: and it is to be feared, that eſteem will ſeldom 
do any man ſo mach good, as ill-will does him harm. 
Then there is a third claſs of people, who make the 
largeſt part of mankind, thoſe of ordinary or indif- 
ferent capacities; and theſe (to a man) will hate or 
ſuſpett Him: a hundred honeſt gentlemen will dread 
him as a wit, and a hundred innocent women as a 
ſatiriſt. In a word, whatever be his fate in poetry, 
it is ten to one but he muſt give up all the reaſon- 
able aims of life 5 it. There are indeed ſome ad- 
vantages accruing from a genius to „and the 

are all I can think of: e\, Wb Net of ſelf. 
amuſement when a man is idle or alone; the privi- 
lege of being admitted into the beſt company; and 
the freedom of ſaying as many careleſs things as 
other people, without being ſo ſeverely remarked 


upon. | 
I believe, if any one, early in his life, ſhould con- 
template the dangerous fate of authors, he would 
ſcarce be of their number on any conſideration. The 
life of a wit is a warfare upon earth ; and the preſent 
ſpirit of the learned world is ſuch, that to attempt to 
ſerve it (any way), one muſt have the conſtancy of a 
01 a 2 martyr, 
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martyr, and a reſolution to ſuffer for its ſake. I could 
wiſh people would believe, what I am pretty certain 
they will not, that I have been much leſs concerned 
about fame than 1 durſt declare till this occaſion, 
when methinks I ſhould find more eredit than I could 
keretofore :  fince my writings have had their fate al- 
ready, and it is too late to ak of prepoſſeſſin g the 
reader in their favour, I would plead it as ſome me- 
Tit in me, that the world has never been prepared for 
theſe trifles by prefaces, biaſſed by recommendations, 
dazzled: with the names of great patrons, wheedled 
with fine reaſons and pretences, or troubled with 
excuſes. I confeſs, it was want of conſideration that 
made me an author: 1 writ, .becauſe it amuſed me; 
I corrected; becauſe it was as pleaſant to me to cor- 
rect as to write; and I publiſhed, becauſe I was told 
I wght pleaſe ſuch as it was @ credit to pleaſe, To 
what degree 1 have done this, 1 am really ignorant, 
} bad too much fondneſs for my produQtions to judge 
of them at firft, and too much judgment to be plea- 
{ed with them at laſt. But I have reaſon to think 
they can have no reputation Which will'continue long, 
or which deſerves to do ſo: for they have always 
fallen ſhort, not only of what I read of others, but 


even of 'my own ideas of N 


If any one ſhould imagine I am not in earneſt, I 
deſire him to reflect, that the ancients (to fay the leaſt 
of them) had as much genius as we; and that to 
take more pains, and employ more time, cannot fail 
to produce more complete pieces. They 3 
applied themſelves not only to that art, but to 
ſngle branch of an art, to which their talent was 
moſt powerfully bent; and it was the buſineſs pf their 
lives to correct and finiſh their works for poſterity. 
If we can pretend to have uſed the ſame induſtry, let 
us expect the ſame immortality : though if we took 
the ſame care, we ſhould ſtill lie under a farther miſ- 
fortune: they writ in languages that became univer- 
ſal and everlaſting, while ours are extremely limited 
both in extent and in duration. A mighty IR 
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for our pride! when the utmoſt we can hope, is but 
to be read in one iſland, and to be throwa aſide at 
the end of one age. | | 
All that is left us, is to recommend our productions 
by the imitation of the ancients: and it will be found, 
true, that, in every age, the higheſt character for ſenſe: 
and learning has been obtained by: thoſe who have: 
been moſt indebted to them. For, to ſay truth, 
whatever is very good ſenſe, muſt have been common. 
ſenſe in all times; and what we call learning, is but 
the knowledge of the ſenſe of our predeceſſors. 
Therefore they who ſay our thoughts are not our 
own, becauſe they reſemble the ancients, may as well 
ſay our faces are not our ow, becauſe they are like 
our fathers.. And indeed it is very unreaſonable, that 
people ſhould expect us to be ſcholars, and yet be 
angry to find us ſo. 1 

Lfairly confeſs, that Lhave ſerved myſelf all I could 
by reading; that I made uſe of the judgment of au- 
thors dead and living ;. that L omitted no means ia 
my power to be informed of my errors, both by my 
friends and enemies. But the true reaſon theſe pieces 
are not more correct, is owing to the conſideration 
how ſhort a time they, and L have to live. One may 
be aſhamed. to conſume half one's days in bringing 
ſenſe and: rhyme together; and what: critic tan be 5 
unreaſonable, as not to leave a man time enough for 
any more ſerious employment, or more agreeable 
The only plea: I ſhall ufe for the favour of. the pu- 
blic, is, That I have as great a reſpect for it, as moſt 
authors have for themſelves; and that I have ſacri- 
faced much of my own ſelf-love for its fake, in pre- 
Ter e only many mean things from ſeeing the 
light, but many which I thought tolerable; I Would 


not be like thoſe authors, who forgive themſelves ſome 
particular lines for the ſake of: a whole poem, and, 
vice ver/a, a whole pocm for the ſake of ſome parti- 
cular lines. I believe no one qualification is ſo like - 
Ita make a good writer, 


as the power of rejecting 
A 3. 13 
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his on thoughts; and it muſt be this (if any thing} 
that can give me a chance to be one. For what [ 
have publiſhed, I can only hope to be pardoned; but 
for What IJ have burned, I deſerve to be praiſed. On 
this account the world is under ſome obligation to 
me, and owes me the juſtice in return, to look u 
no verſes as mine that are not inſerted in this collec- 
tion. And perhaps nothing could make it worth my 
while to own what are really ſo, but to avoid the im- 
putation of ſo many dull and immoral things, as, 
partly by malice, and partly by ignorance, have.been 
aſcribed to me. I muſt further acquit myſelf of the 
| preſumption of having lent my name to recommend 
any miicellanies, or works of other men; a thing L 
never. thought becoming a perſon who has hardly cre- 
dit enough to anſwer for his own. | 
In this office of collecting my pieces, I am altoge- 
cher uncertain, whether to look upon myſelf as a man 
building a monument, or burying the dead. 
I time ſhall make it the former, may theſe poems 
(as long as they laſt) remain as a teſtimony, that their 
author never made his talents ſubſervient to the mean 
and unworthy ends of party or ſelf- intereſt; the gra- 
tiſication of public prejudices, or 83 2 
the flattery of the undeſerving, or the inſult of the 
unfortunate. If I have written well, let it be conſi- 
dered, that it is what no man can do without good 
ſenſe; à quality that not only renders one capable of 
being a good writer, but a good man. And if I have 
made any acquiſition in the opinion of any one un- 
der the notion of the farmer, let it be continued to 
me under no other title than that of the latter. 
But if this publication be only a more ſolemn fu- 
neral of my remains, I deſire it may be known, that 


| | 1 die in 8 and in my ſenſes; without any mur- 
8 murs againſt the juſtice of this age, or any 


als to poſterity, I declare I ſhall think the * 
in the right, and quietly ſubmit to every truth which 
time ſhall diſcover to the prejudice of theſe writings; 
not ſo much as wiſhing fo irrational a thing, as th: 
G3 4 - every 
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every body ſhould be deceived merely for my credit. 
However, I deſire it may then be conſidered, That 
there are very few things in this collection which 
were not written under the age of five and twenty; ſo 
that my youth may be made (as it never fails to be 
in executions) a caſe of compaſſion: That l was ne- 
ver ſo concerned about my works as to: vindicate · 
them in print; believing, if any thing. was good, it 
would defend itſelf, and what was bad — Wdee: 
be defended : That I uſed no attiſice to raiſe or con- 
tinue a reputation; depretiated no dead author I was 
obliged to, bribed no living one with unjuſt praiſe, 
inſulted no adverſary with ill language, or when 1 
could not attack a rival's werks, encouraged reports 
againſt his morals. To conclude, if this volume pe- 
riſh, let it ſerve as a warning to the critics, not to 
take too much pains for the future to deſtroy ſuch . 
things as will die of themſelves ; and a memento mori 
to ſome of my vain contemporaries the poets, to teach 
them, that when real merit is wanting, it avails no- 
thing to have been encouraged by. the great, com- 
mended by the eminent, und favoured by the public 
in general. | ä 


Nov. 10. 1716. 


 Fariations 


u PREFACE. 
Variations in the author's manuſcript prefaces 


After pag. iii. lin. 34. it followed thus. For 
my part, I confeſs, had I ſeen things in this view at 
firſt, the public had never been troubled either with 
my writings, or with this apology for them. I am 
ſenſible how difficult it is to ſpeak of one's ſelf with 
decency. But when a man muſt ſpeak of himſelf, 
the beſt way is to ſpeak truth of himſelf; or, he may 
depend upon it, others will do it for him. I'll there- 
fore make this preface a general confeſſion of all my 
thoughts of my own poetry, reſolving with the ſame 

freedom to expoſe myſelf, as it is in the power of any 
other to expoſe them. In the firſt place, I thank God. 
and Nature, that I was born with a love to poetry; 
for nothing more conduces to fill. up all the intervals 
of our time, or, if rightly uſed, to make the whole 
courſe of life entertaining: Cantantes licet uſaue ¶ mi- 
nus via ledet). is a vaſt happineſs to poſſe is the 
pleaſures of the head, the only pleaſures in which a 
man is ſufficient to himſelf, 43 the only part of him 
which, to his ſatis faction, he can employ all day long. 
The muſes are amicæ omnium horarum ; and, like our 
$7 acquaintance, the beſt company in the world as 
ong as one expects no real ſervice from them. I 
confeſs there was a time when I was in love with 
myſelf, and my firſt productions were the children of 
ſelf-love upon innocence. I had made an epic poem, 
and panegyrics on all the princes in Europe, and. 
thought myſelf the greateſt genius that ever was. I 
cannot but regret thoſe delightful viſions of my child- 
hood, which, like the fine colours we ſee when our 
eyes are ſhut, are vaniſhed for ever. Many trials 
and ſad experience have fo undeceived me by degrees, 
that I am utterly at a loſs at what rate to value my- 
ſelf. As for fame, I ſhall be glad of any I can get, 
and not repine at any I miſs; and as for vanity, 1 
have enough to. keep me from hanging myſelf, or 
Even: 
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even from wiſhing thoſe hanged who would take it 
away. It was this that made me write. "The ſenſe 
of my faults made me correct: beſides that it was 
as pleaſant to me to correct as to write, 


* 


At hag, v. lin. 18. In the firſt place 


| 46 na 
T own that 


I have uſed my beſt endeavours to the niſtiog theſe wy 


ieces; that I made what advantage I could of the 
judgment of authors dead and living ; and that T 


omitted no means in my power to be informed of 


my errors by my friends and my enemies; and that 
I expect no favour on account of my youth, buſineſs, 
want of health, or any ſuch idle excuſes. But the 
true reaſon they are not yet more correct, is owing to 


the conſideration-how 'ſhort a time they and I have 


to live. A man that can expect but ſixty years, may 
be aſhamed to employ thirty in meaſuring ſyllables, 
and bringing ſenſe and rhyme together. We ſpend 


our youth in purſuit of riches or fame, in hopes to. 


enjoy them when we are old; and when we are old, 
we find it is too late to enjoy any thing. I therefore 


hope the wits will pardon me, if I reſerve ſome of 


my time to ſave my ſoul ; and that ſome wiſe men 


2 * 
* 
* 
% 


will be of my opinion, even if 1 ſhould think a part 


of it better ſpent in the enjoyments of life than in 


pleaſing the critics, 


RECO.M. 
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On Mr phos nd ble Proms, bs kt Gras Jon's 
SRI , Duke of N 
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W age decay dd, with courts and bus eſs 
| tir d, 
Caring for nothin g but what eaſe requir 'd; ; 


Too dully ſerious for the Muſe's ſport, 
And fon the critics ſafe arriv'd in port; 
I little thought of launching forth agen. 6 
Amidſt advent'rous rovers of the pen; 1 
And after ſo much undeſery'd . 
Thus hazarding at laſt to make it leſs. 
- Encomiums ſuit not this cenſarious time, 
Itſelf a ſubject for fatiric rhyme : 17 80 
ce honour'd, wit and worth defam'd, 
Folly triumphant, and ev'n Homer blam'd ! 
But to this genius, join'd with ſo much art, 
Such various learning mix' d in ev'ry part, 
Poets are bound a loud e to 5 . 
Apollo bids it, and oy muſt obe <4 
And yet ſo wonderful, ſublime . thing, 


'F 


As the great Iliad, ſcarce could make me fing ; 
Except I juſtly could at once commend 

A good companion, and as firm a friend. 20 
One moral, or a mere well-natur'd deed, 

Can all deſert in ſciences exceed. 

__ *Tis great delight to laugh at ſome mens ways, 

. But a much greater to give merit praiſe. 


— 
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To Mr Po PE, on his Paſtorals. 


N theſe more dull, as more cenſorious days, 
When few dare give, and fewer merit praiſe, 

A muſe ſincere, that never flatt'ry knew, 
Pays what to friendſhip and deſert 1s due. 
Young, yet judicious ; in your verſe are found 
Art ſtrength'ning Nature, ſenſe improv'd by ſound. 
Unlike thoſe wits, whoſe numbers glide along 
So ſmooth, no thought e'er interrupts the ſong: 
Laboriouſly enervate they appear, n 
And write not to the head, but to the ear: 10 
Our minds unmov'd and unconcern'd they lull, 
And are at beſt moſt muſically dull: 'Y 
So purling ſtreams with even murmurs creep, 
And huſh the heavy hearers into ſleep. _. -. 
As ſmootheſt ſpeech is moſt deceitful found, 1g 
The ſmootheſt numbers oft are empty ſound. ., 
But wit and judgment join at once in you, 
Sprightly as youth, as age conſummate too : 
Your ſtrains are regularly bold, and pleaſe _ 
With unforc'd care, and unaffected eaſe, 20 
With proper thoughts, and lively images: 
Such as by Nature to the ancients ſne wn, 
Fancy improves, and judgment makes your own : 
For great mens faſhions to be follow'd are, 
Although diſgraceful *tis their cloaths to wear. 25 
Some in a poliſh'd ſtyle write paſtoral, _ | 
Arcadia ſpeaks the language of the Mall. 
Like ſome fair hepherdeſs. the ſylvan muſe, 
Should wear thoſe flow'rs her native fields produce ; 
And the true meaſure of the ſhepherd's wit 30 
Should, like his garb, be for the country fit: 
Yet muſt his pure and unaffected thought 
More nicely than the common ſwains be wrought. 
So, with becoming art, the players dreſs 
In filks the ſhepherd, and the ſhepherdeſs ; 55 
Yet ftill unchang'd the form and mode remain, 


Shap'd like the homely ruſſet of the ſwain. _ 
THE Your 
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Your rural muſe appears to juſtify 
The long-loſt. graces o of ſimplicity: :: 
So rural beauties captivate our ſenſe | 40 
E With virgin-charms and native excellence. 9.  - 
Vet long ber modeſty thoſe chargis conceal'd, 
Till by mens envy to the world reveal'd ;. 
For wits induſtrious to their trouble — 
And needs will envy what they muſt eſteem. 1 
Live and enjoy their ſpite! nor mourn that fate, 
Which would, if Virgil liv'd, on Virgil wait; 
Whoſe muſe. did once, like thine, in Plains 33 
Thine fhall, like his, ſoon take a hi her flig 
larks, which firſt from lowly felds 2 | 
ount by ah and reach at laſt the ſkies, 
W. ein 


Te Mr Por E, on his, Winaſor rel. 1 5 
>) 


4 * ODS" WITS 296 anion blocs 
Salutes thee from the bleak Atlantic ſhore. 

our dark world thy ſhining page is ſhown, 

And Windſor's gay retreat becomes our own. _ 

The Eaſtern pom had juſt beſpoke our care, 5 

And India pour'd her gaudy treaſures here 

A various {pil adorn' e naked land. 


The pride of pete glitter'd on our ſtrand, 

And China's earth was caſt on common ſand: 
FToſs'd up and down the gloſſy fragments lay, 10 
And dreſs'd the rocky ſhelves, and pav'd the TAS 
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Thy Gu > next arriv'd'; and now we boaſt 
85 noblef cargo on our barren coaſt: 
rom thy luxuriant foreſt we receive . A 
| More laſting glories than the Eaſt can give. 15 
- = Where-c'er we dip in thy deli biff; page. 
| - What pompous ſcenes our ufy © hts engage ! 
be The pompous ſcenes in all their pride appear, 
Freſh in the page, as in the grove they were, 
Nor half ſo true the fair Lodona ſhows 20 
The {ylvan Mate that on her border grows, 
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While ſhe the wond'ring ſhepherd entertains 
With a new Windſor in her wat'ry plains ; 
Thy juſter lays the lucid wave ſurpaſs, 
The living ſcene is in the muſe's glaſs, 25 
Nor ſweeter notes the echoing foreſts cheer, 
When Philomela fits and warbles there, 
Than when you ſing the greens and op'ning glades, 
And give us harmony as well as ſhades : 
A Titian's hand might draw the grove, but you 30 
Can paint the grove, and add the muſic too. 

With vaſt variety thy pages ſhine ; 
A new creation ſtarts in every line. 
How ſudden trees riſe to the reader's ſight, | 
And make a doubtful ſcene of ſhade and light, 35 
And pive at once the day, at once the night ! 
And here again what ſweet confuſion reigns, 
In dreary deſerts mix'd with painted plains ! 
And ſee! the deſerts caſt a pleaſing gloom, 
And ſhrubby heaths rejoice in purple bloom: 40 
Whilſt fruitful crops riſe by their barren fide, 
And bearded groves diſplay their annual pride. 

Happy the man who ſtrings his tuneful lyre, 
Where weeds, and brooks, and breathing fields in- 

ſpire! 
Thrice — you ! and worthy beſt to dwell 45 
Amidſt the rural joys you ſing ſo well. 
J in a cold, and in a barren chme, 
Cold as my thought, and barren as my rhyme, 
Here on the weſtern beach attempt to chime. 
O joyleſs flood! O rough tempeſtuous main! 50 
Border'd with weeds, and ſolitudes obſcene ! 
Snatch me, ye gods ! from theſe Atlantic ſhores, 

And ſhelter me in Windſor's fragrant bow'rs ; 
Or to my much-lov'd 1fis* walks convey, 
And on her flow'ry banks for ever lay. 55 
Thence let me view the venerable ſcene, 
The awful dome, the groves eternal green: 
Where ſacred Hough long found his fam'd retreat, 
And brought the muſes to the ſylvan ſeat, 
Reform'd the wits, unlock'd the elſſiac ftore, 60 
And made that muſic which was noiſe before. 


Vor. I. 1 B There 
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There with illuſtrious bards I ſpent my days, 
Nor free from cenſure, nor unknown to praiſe ; 
Enjoy'd the bleſſings that his reign beitow'd, 
Nor envy'd Windſor in the ſoft abode. 65 
The golden minutes ſmoothly danc'd away, 
And tuneful bards beguil'd the tedious day : 
They ſung, nor ſung in vain, with numbers fir'd 
That Maro taught, or Addiſon inſpir'd. 14 
Ev'n I eſſay d to touch the trembling ſtring: 70 
Who could hear them, and not attempt to ſing ? 
Rous'd from theſe dreams by thy commanding 
ſtrain, 
I riſe, and wander throv h the field or plain; 
Led by thy muſe, from ſport to ſport I run, 
Mark the ſtretch'd line, or hear the thund'ring gun. 
Ah! how I melt with pity, when I ſpy 76 
On the cold earth the futt'ring pheaſant lie; 
His gaudy robes in dazzling lines appear, 
And ev'ry feather ſhines and varies there. 
Nor can I paſs the gen'rous courſer by; 1 


But while the prancing ſteed allures my eye, 

He ſtarts, he's gone! and now I ſee him fly 

O'er bills and dales, and now I loſe the courſe, 

Nor can the rapid ſight purſue the flying horſe. 

Oh could thy Virgil a his orb look down, 85 
He'd view a courſer that might match his own! 

oy with the ſport, and eager for the chace, 

Lodona's murmurs ſtop me in the race. 

Who can refuſe Lodona's melting tale ? 

The ſoft complaint ſhall over time prevail; 90 

The tale be told, when ſhades forſake her ſhore, 

The nymph. be ſung, when ſhe can flow no more. 
Nor ſhall thy ſong, old Thames! forbear to ſhine, 

At once the ſubiet and the ſong divine. 

Peace, ſung by thee, ſhall p leaf, ev'n Britons more 

Than all their ſhouts for vida before. g6 

Oh! could Britannia imitate thy: ſtream, 

The world ſhould trem ble at her awful name : 

From various ſprings divided waters glide, 

In diff rent colours roll a diff rent tide, 
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Murmur along their crooked banks a while, 

At once they murmur and enrich the iſle ; 

A while diſtinct through many channels run, 

But meet at laſt, and ſweetly flow in one; 

There joy to loſe their long-diſtinguiſh'd names, 105 

And make one glorious, and immortal Thames, 
Fa. KNAPP. 


To Mr Pope. 


In imitation of a Greek epigram on Homer, 


| Hen Pheœbus, and the nine harmonious maids, 

Ot old afſembled in the Theſpian ſhades; 
What theme, they cry'd, what high immortal air, 
Befit theſe harps to ſound, and thee to hear ? 
Reply'd the god; © Your loftieſt notes employ, 5 
To fing young Peleus, and the fall of Troy.“ 
The 2 ſong with rapture they rehearſe; 
Then aſk, who wrought that miracle of verſe? 
He anſwer'd with a frown, I now reveal 
« A truth, that Envy bids me not conceal. 10 
Retiring frequent to this laureat vale, 
« I warbled to the lyre that fav'rite tale, 
&© Which, unobſerv'd, a wand'ring Greek and blind, 
Heard me repeat, and treaſur'd in his mind; 
* And fir'd with thirſt of more than mortal praiſe, 
„From me, the god of wit, .uſurp'd the bays. 16 

But let vain Greece indulge her growing fame, 
* Proud with celeſtial ſpoils to grace her name 
« Yet when my arts ſhall triumph in the Weſt, 
« And the white iſle with female pow'r is bleſt; 20 
« Fame, I foreſee, will make repriſals there, | 
« And the tranſlator's palm to me transfer, 
Wich leſs regret my claim I now decline, 
The world will think his Englith Iliad mine.” 
B 2 E. FExrox. 


Ta 
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To Mr POP R. 


8 O praiſe, and ſtill with juſt reſpe& to praiſe 
A bard triumphant in. immortal bays, - 
The learn'd. to ſhow, the ſenfible commend, 
Yet ſtill preſerve the province of the friend; 
What life, what vigour mult the lines require? g 
What muſic tune them, what affection fire? 

O might thy genius in my boſom ſhine ; 
Thou fhouldſt not fail of numbers worthy thiae ; 
The brighteſt ancients might at once agree 


To ſing within my lays, and ſing of thee. 10 


Horace himſelf would own thou doſt excel 
In candid arts to play the critic well. 
Ovid himſelf might wiſh to ling the dame 
Whom Windſor foreſt ſees a gliding ſtream : 
On filver feet, with annual oſier crown'd, ty 
she runs for ever through 1 50 round. 

How flame the glories o Belinda's hair,. 

Made by thy muſe the envy of the fair? 
Leſs ſhone the treſſes Agypt's princeſs wore, 


Which ſweet Callimachus ſo ſung before. 20 


Here courtly trifles ſet the world at odds; 

Belles war with beaux, and whims deſcend for gods. 

The new machines, in names. of ridicule, 

Mock the grave frenzy of the chemic fool. 

But know, ye fair, a point conceal'd with art, 25 

The ſylphs and gnomes are but a woman's heart. 

The graces ſtand in ſight; a ſatire- train N 

Peeps o'er their head, and laughs behind the ſcene. 

In Fame's fair temple, o'er the boldeſt wits 

Inſhrin'd on high the ſacred Virgil fits ; 30 

And ſits in meaſures ſuch as Virgil's muſe 

To place thee near him might be fond to chuſe. 

How might he tune th' alternate reed with thee, 

Perhaps a Strephon thou, a Daphnis he; 

While ſome old Damon, o'er the vulgar wiſe, 35 

Thinks he deſerves, and thou deſerv'ſt the 7 ? 
a apt 
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Rapt with the thought, my fancy ſeeks the plains, 
And turns me ſhepherd while I hear the ftrains. 
Indulgent nurſe of ev'ry tender gale, 
Parent of flowrets, old Arcadia, hail! 40 
Here in the cool my limbs at eaſe I ſpread, 
Here let thy poplars whiſper o'er my head ; 
Still ſhde thy waters, ſoft among the trees, 
Thy aſpens quiver in a breathing breeze! 
Smile, all ye valleys, in eternal ſpring, 45 
Be huſh'd, ye winds, while Pope and Virgil ſing. 

In Engliſh lays, and all ſublimely great, 
Thy Homer warms with all his ancient heat; 
He ſhines in council, thunders in the fight, 
And flames with ev'ry fenſe of great delight. 50 
Long has that poet reign'd, . long ne, aTY 
Like monarchs ſparkling on a diſtant throne ; 
In all the majeſty of Greek retir d, 
Himſelf unknown, his mighty name admir'd; 
His language failing, wrapt him round with night; 
'Thine, rais'd by thee, recalls the work to light. 56 
So wealthy mines, that ages long before 
Fed the large realms around with golden ore, 
When chok'd by ſinking banks, no more appear, 
And ſhepherds only ſay, The mines avere here : 
Should — rich youth (if nature warm his heart, 
And all his projects ſtand inform'd with art) 
Here clear the caves, there ope the leading vein; 
The mines detected flame with gold again, 
How vaſt, how copious, are thy new deſigns! 65 
How ev'ry muſic varies in thy lines ! | 
Still, as I read, I feel my boſom beat, 
And rife in raptures by another's heat. | 
Thus in the wood, when ſummer dreſs'd the days, 
While Windſor lent us tuneful hours of eaſe, 70 
Our ears the lark, the thruſh, the turtle bleſt, 
And Philomela ſweeteſt o'er the reſt : 
The ſhades reſound with ſong O ſoftly tread, 
While a whole ſeaſon warbles round my head. 

This to my friend and when a friend inſpires, 
My filent harp its maſter's hand requires; 76 

B 3 Shakes 
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Shakes off the duſt, and makes theſe rocks reſound ;; 
For Fortune plac'd me in unfertile ground: 
Far from the joys that with my ſoul agree, 


From wit, from learning very far from thee. 80 


Here moſs- grown trees expand the ſmalleſt leaf; 
Here half an acre's corn is half a ſheaf; _ 

Here hills with naked heads the tempeſt meet, 
Rocks at their ſides, and torrents at their feet; 

Or lazy lakes unconſcious of a flood, 85 
Whoſe dull brown Naiads ever ſleep in mud. 

Yet here Content can-dwell, and learned Eaſe, 

A friend delight me, and an author pleaſe; 

Ev'n here I ſing, when Pore ſupplies the theme, 
Shew my own love, tho' not inereaſe his fame. 90 
T.-PARNELL. 


To Mr Por E. | 


\ Dug: vulpar ſouls trinmphal arches raiſe, 

Or ſpeaking marbles, to record their praiſe; 
And picture (to the voice of Fame unknown). | 
The mimic feature on the breathing ſtone ; 

Mere mortals; ſubje& to death's total ſway, Ws 

Reptiles of earth, and beings of a day! EIN 
Tis thine; on ev'ry heart to grave thy praiſe, 

A monument which worth alone-can raiſe : | 

Sure to ſurvive, when time ſhall whelm in duſt 

The arch, the marble, and the mimic but: 10 
Nor till the volumes of th' expanded ſry 
Blaze in one flame, ſhalt thou and Homer die: 
Then ſink together in the world's laſt fires, 

What Heav'n created, and what Heav'n inſpires. 
If aught on earth, when. once this breath is fled, 
With human tranſport touch the mighty dead, 16 

Shakeſpear, rejoice ! his hand thy page refines ; 
Now'ev'ry ſcene with native brightneſs ſhines : 

Juſt to thy fame, he gives thy genuine thought; 

So Tully publiſh'd what Lucretius wrote; 1 2 
9 run'd 
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Prun'd by his care, thy laurels loftier grow, 
And bloom afreſh on thy immortal brow. 

Thus when thy draughts, O Raphael! time invades, 
And the bold figure from the canvas fades, 

A rival hand recalls from ev'ry part 25 
Some latent grace, and equals art with art ; 
Tranſported we ſurvey the dubious ſtrife, 

While each fair image ſtarts again to life. 

How long, untun'd, had Homer's ſacred lyre 
Jarr'd grating diſcord, all extin& his fire? 30 
This you beheld; and taught by Heav'n to ſing, 
Call'd the loud muſic from the ſounding Kring. 

Now wak'd from ſlumbers of three thouiand years, 
Once more Achilles in dread pomp appears, 

'Tow'rs o'er the field of death ; as fierce he turns, 35; 
Keen flaſh his arms, and all the hero burn ; 

With martial ſtalk, and more than mortal might, 
He ſtrides along, and meets the gods in fight: 

Then the pale Titans, chain*d'on burning floors, 
Start at the din that rends th' infernal ſhores, 40 
Tremble the tow'rs of heav'n, earth rocks her nals, 
And gloomy Pluto ſhakes. with all his ghoſts, 

To ev'ry theme reſponds thy various lay; 

Here rolls a torrent, there meanders play; 

Sonorous as the ſtorm thy numbers riſe, 45 
Joſs the wild waves, and thunder in the Kies: 
Or ſofter than a yielding virgin's ſigh, 

The gentle breezes breathe away and die. 

Thus, like the radiant god who ſheds the day, 

You paint the vale, or gild the azure way; 50: 
And while with ev/ry theme the verſe complies, 

Sink without grovelling, without raſhneſs riſe. 

Proceed, great bard ! awake th harmonious 2 
Be ours all Homer! Rill Ulyſſes ſing. L. 
How long that hero “, by unſxilful hands, 55: 
Stripp'd of his robes, . a beggar trod our lands ? 
Such as he wander'd o'er his native coaſt, 
Shrunk by the wand, and all the warrior loſt : 


C'er 
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O'er his ſmooth ſkin a bark of wrinkles ſpread ; 


Old age difgrac'd the honours of his head; 6s 


Nor longer in his heavy eye - ball ſhin'd 
The glance divine, forth-beaming from the mind. 
But you, like Pallas, ev'ry limb infold 
With royal robes, and bid him ſnine in gold; 64 
Touch'd by your hand, his manly frame improves 
With grace divine, and like a god he moves. 

Ev'n I, the meaneſt of the muſes' train, 
Inflam'd by thee, attempt a nobler ſtrain; 
Advent'rous waken the Mzonian lyre, | 
Tun'd by your hand, and ſing as you inſpire: 70 
So arm'd by great Achilles for the fight, 
Patroclus conquer'd in Achilles' right: 
Like theirs, our friendſhip! and I boaſt my name 
To thine united for thy friendſhip's fame. 

This labour paſt, of heav'nly ſubjects fing, 75 
While hov'ring angels liſten on the wing. 
To hear from earth ſuch heart-felt raptures riſe, 
As, when they fing, ſuſpended hold the ſkies : 
Or nobly riſing in fair Virtue's cauſe, 
From thy own life tranſcribe th” unerring laws : 80 
Teach a bad world beneath her ſway to bend : 
'To verſe like thine fierce ſavages attend, | 
And men more fierce: when Orpheus tunes the lay, 
Ev'n fiends relenting hear their rage away. 

| W. Broome. 


To Mr Pore, 
On the publ:feing his works. 


ILIE comes, he comes! bid ev'ry bard prepare 
The ſong of triumph, and attend his car. 

Great Sheffield's muſe the long proceſſion heads, 

And throws a luſtre o'er the pomp ſhe leads, 

Firſt gives the palm ſhe fir'd him to obtain, 5 


Crowns his gay brow, and ſhews him how to reign. | 


Thus 
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Thus young Alcides, by old Chiron taught, 
Was form'd for all the miracles he wrought : 
Thus Chiron did the youth he taught applaud, 


Pleas'd to behold the earneſt of a god. 10 
But hark, what ſhouts, what gath'ring crouds re- 
Joice ! f 


Unſtain'd their pzaiſe by any venal voice, 

Such as th' ambitious vainly think their due, 

When proſtitutes, or needy flatt'rers ſue. 

And ſee the chief! before him laurels borne ; 15 

Trophies from undeſerving temples torn ; 

Here Rage enchain'd reluctant raves, and there 

Pale Envy dumb, and fick'ning with deſpair, 

Prone to the earth ſhe bends her loathing eye, 

Weak to ſupport the blaze of majeſty. 20 

But what are they that turn the ſacred page ? 

Three lovely virgins, and of equal age; 

Intent they read, and all enamour'd ſeem, 

As he that met his likeneſs in the ſtream : 

The Graces theſe ; and ſee how they contend, 25 

Who molt ſhall praiſe, who beſt ſhall recommend. 

The chariot now the painful ſteep aſcends, | 

The Pzans ceaſe; thy glorious labour ends. 

Here fix'd, the bright eternal temple ſtands, 

Its proſpe& an unbounded view commands: 30 

Say, wondrous youth, what column wilt thou chuſe, 

What laurel'd arch for thy triumphant muſe? 

Though each great ancient court thee to his ſhrine, 

Though ev'ry laurel through the dome be thine, 

(From the proud epic, down to thoſe that ſhade 35 

The gentler brow of the ſoft Leſbian maid), 

Go to the good and juſt, an awful train, 

Thy ſcul's delight, and glory of the fane : 

While through the earth thy dear remembrance flies, 

Sweet to the world, and grateful to the ſkies.” 40 
| | Simon HarRCouRT, 
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To Mr Pops. 


. From Rome, 1730. 
Mmortal bard ! for whom each muſe has wove 
| The faireſt garlands of th' Aonian grove; 
Preſery'd, our drooping genius to reſtore, - 
When Addiſon and Congreve are no more 
After fo many ſtars extin& in night, 5 
The dark'ned ages laſt remaining light! 
To thee from Latian realms this verſe is writ, 
Inſpir'd by memory of ancient wit; B 
For now no more theſe climes their influence boaſt, | 
Fall'n is their glory, and their virtue loſt ; 10 Y 
From tyrants, and from prieſts, the muſes fly, 4 
Daughters of Reaſon and of Liberty. | | 
Nor Baiæ now, nor Umbria's plain they love, 
Nor on the banks of Nar or Mincio rove ; © 
To Thames's flow'ry borders they retire, 15 
And kindle in thy breaſt the Roman fire. 
So in the ſhades, where cheer' d with ſummer-rays 
Melodious hnnets warbled fprightly lays, 
Soon as the faded, falling leaves complain 
Of gloomy winter's unauſpicious reign, 20 
No tuneful voice is heard of joy or love, - |= 
But mournful ſilence ſaddens all the grove. 3 
Unhappy Italy! whole alter'd ſtate 4 
Has felt the worſt ſeverity of Fate: 
Not that barbarian hands her faſces broke, 23 
And bow'd her haughty neck beneath their yoke; 
Nor that her palaces to earth are thrown, 
= Her cities deſert, and her fields unſown ; 
8 - But that her ancient ſpirit is decay'd, 
That ſacred Wiſdom from her bounds is fled, 30 
That there the ſource of Science flows no more, 
Whence its rich ſtreams ſupply'd the world before. 
Iluftrious names! that once in Latium ſhin'd, 
Born to inſtruct, and to command mankind; 
Chiefs, 
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Chiefs, by whoſe virtue mighty Rome was rais'd, 35 
And poets, who thoſe chiefs fublimely prais'd ! 

Oft I the traces yaw have left explore, 
Your aſhes viſit, and your urns adore ; A- bob 
Oft kiſs, with lips devout, ſome mould'ring ſtone, 
With 3vy's venerable ſhade o'ergrown ;z 40 
Thoſe hallow*d ruins better pleas'd to fee 

Than all the pomp of modern luxury. 

As late on Virgil's tomb freſh flow'rs I ſtrow'd, 
While with th” inſpiring muſe my boſom glow'd, 
Crown'd with eternal bays my raviſh'd eyes 45 
Beheld the poet's awful form ariſe : ; 
Stranger, he ſaid, whoſe pious hand has paid 
Theſe grateful rites to my attentive ſhade, 

When thou ſhalt breathe thy happy native air, 
To Pope this meſſage from his maſter bear : 50 

Great bard, whoſe numbers I myſelf inſpire, 
To whom I gave my own harmonious lyre, 

If high exalted on the throne of wit, 

Near me and Homer thou aſpire to fit, 

No more let meaner fatire dim the rays 55 

That flow majeſtic from thy nobler bays; 

In all the flow'ry paths of Pindus ſtray, 

3 But ſhun that thorny, that unpleaſing way; 

I Nor, when each ſoft engaging muſe is thine, 

1 Addreſs the leaſt attractive of the Nine. 60 

Of thee more worthy were the taſk, to raiſe 

A laſting column to thy country's praiſe, 
To ſing the land, which yet alone can boaſt 7 

That Liberty corrupted Rome has loſt ; 
Where Science in the arms of Peace is laid, 65 
And plants her palm beneath the olive's ſhade, 
Such was the theme for which my lyre I ſtrung, 
Such was the people whoſe exploits I ſung ; 
Brave, yet refin'd, for arms and arts renown'd, 
With diff*rent bays by Mars and Phoebus crown'ld ; 
Dauntleſs oppoſers of tyrannic ſway, 71 
But pleas'd, a mild Auguſtus to obey. 
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If theſe commands ſubmiſſive thou receive, 
Immortal and unblam'd thy name ſhall live; 
Envy to black Cocytus ſhall retire, 27 © oF- 
And howl with furies in tormenting fire; 


Approving Time ſhall conſecrate thy lays, 
And join the patriot's to the _ praiſe, 
EORGE LYTTELTON. 


JUVENILE 
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; A Diſcourſe on Pas TOR AL. 
Written in the year 1704. 


Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes, 
Flumina amem, /ſylvaſque, inglorius. VII. 


A Diſcourſe on PAS TORAL PoETR T. 


= / Here are not, I believe, a greater number. 
A of any ſort of verſes than of thoſe which are 
called paſtorals; nor a ſmaller, than of thoſe 
which are truly ſo. It therefore ſeems neceſſary to 
give ſome account of this kind of poem; and it is 
my deſign to compriſe in this ſhort. paper the ſub- 
ſtance of thoſe numerous diſſertations the critics have 
made on the ſubject, without omitting: any of their 
rules in my own favour. You will alſo find ſome 
Points reconciled, about which they ſeem to differ ; 
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Written at ſixteen years of age. 
Vor. I. 8 


and 
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and a few remarks, which I think have eſcaped their 
obſervation. ; 


The original of poetry is aſcribed to that age 


which ſucceeded the creation of the world ; and as 
the keeping of flocks ſeems to have been the firſt em- 
ployment of mankind, the moſt ancient ſort of poe- 
try was probably. paſtoral . It is natural to ima- 
gine, that the leiſure of thoſe ancient ſhepherds ad- 
mitting and inviting ſome diverſion, none was fo 
proper to that ſolitary and ſedentary life as ſinging; 
and that in their ſongs they took occaſion to cele- 
brate their own felicity. From hence a poem was 
Invented, and afterwards improved to a perfect i- 
mage of that happy time ; which, by giving us an 
eſteem for the virtues of a former age, might recom- 
mend them to the preſent. And fince * life of 
ſnepherds was attended with more tranquillity than 
any other rural employment, the poets choſe to in- 
troduce their perſons; from whom it received the 
name of paſtoral. | 

A paſtoral is an imitation of the aftion of a ſhep- 
herd, or one conſidered under that character. The 
form of this imitation is dramatic, or narrative, or 
mixed of both ; the fable ſimple, the manners not 
too polite nor too ruſtic: the thoughts are plain, yet 
admit a little quickneſs and paſſion, but that ſhort 
and flowing: the expreſſion humble, yet as pure as 
the language will afford; neat, but not florid ; eaſy, 
and yet lively. In ſhort, the fable, manners, 
thoughts, and expreſſions, are full of the greateſt 
ſimplicity in nature, h | 
_ "'The complete character of this poem conſiſts in 
ſimplicity t, brevity, and delicacy; the two firſt of 


ful. 


If we would copy Nature, it may be uſeful to 


* Fontenelle's diſc, on paſtorals, 
+ Heinſius in Theocr, 


. 7 Rar in de carm, paſt. p. 24 


take 
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Which render an eclogue natural, and the laſt delight- 
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take this idea along with us, that paſtoral is an i- 
mage of what they call the golden age: So that we 
are not to deſcribe our ſhepherds as ſhepherds at this 
day really are, but as they may be conceived then 
to have aN when the beſt of men followed the 


employment. To carry this reſemblance yet further, 
it would not be amiſs to give theſe erte ſome 


{kill in aſtronomy, as far as it may be uleful to that 
ſort of life. And an air of piety to the gods ſhould 
ſhine through the poem, which ſo viſibly appears in 
all the _ of antiquity ; and it ought to preſerve 


ſome reliſh of the old way of writing; the connection 


ſhould be looſe, the narrations and deſcriptions 
ſhort *, and the periods conciſe, Yet it is not ſuf- 


ficient,, that the ſentences only be brief, the whole 


eclogue ſhould be ſo too. For we cannot ſuppoſe 
etry in thoſe days to have been the buſineſs of men, 
dat their recreation at vacant hours. 

But with a reſpect to the preſent age, nothing 
more conduces to make theſe compoſures natural, 
than when ſome knowledge in rural affairs is diſco- 
vered f. This may be made to appear rather done 
by chance than on deſign, and ſometimes is bett 
ſtewn by inference ; leſt, by too much ftady to ſeem 
natural, we deſtroy that eaſy ſimplicity from whence 
ariſes the delight: for what is inviting in this fort of 
poetry, proceeds not ſo much from the idea of that 
buſineſs, as of the tranquillity of a country-life. 

We muſt therefore uſe. ſome illuſion, to render a 
paſtoral delightful ; and this conſiſts in expoſing the 
beit ſide only of a ſhepherd's life, and in concealing 
itz miſeries f. Nor is it enough to introduce ſhep- 
herds diſcourſing together in a natural way ; but a 
regard muſt be had to the ſubject, that it contain 
ſome particular beauty in itſelf, and that it be diffe- 
rent in every eclogue. Beſides, in each of them a 
deſigned ſcene or proſpect is to be preſented to our 

* Rapin reflex, ſur l'art. poet. d'Ariſt, p. 2, refl. 27, 


+ Pref. to Virg. paſt, in Dryd. Virg. 
1 Fontenelle's diſc. of paſtorals, 


1 C 2 views 
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view, which ſhould likewiſe have its variety *. This 
variety is obtained in a great degree dy frequent 
compariſons, drawn from the moſt agreeable objects 
of the country; by interrogations to things inani- 
mate; by beautiful digreſſions, But thoſe ſhort; ſome- 


times by infiſting a little on circumſtances; and, 


laſtly, by elegant turns on the words, which render 
the numbers extremely ſweet and pleafing. As for 


the numbers themſelves, though they are properly of 


the heroic meaſure, they ſhould be the ſmootheſt, the 
moſt eaſy and flowing imaginable. 
It is by rules like theſe that we ought to judge of 
paſtoral. And ſince the inſtructions given for any 
art are to be delivered as that art is in perfection, 


they muſt of neceſſity be derived from thoſe in whom 


it is acknowledged ſo to be. It is therefore from 
the practice of Theocritus and Virgil (the only un- 
diſputed anthors of paſtoral), that the critics have 
drawn the foregoing notions concerning it. 126d 

Theocritus excels all others in nature and fimpli- 
city. The ſubjects of his Idyllia are purely paſtoral; 
but he is not ſo exact in Bis perſons, 2 * Eee 
ced reapers and fiſhermen + as well as ſhepherds. 
He is apt to be too long in his deſcriptions ; of 
which that of the cup in the firſt palloral is a re- 
markable inſtance. In the manners he ſeems a little 
defective; for his ſwains are ſometimes abuſive and 
immodeſt, and perhaps too much inclining to ruſtici- 
ty; for inſtance, in his fourth and fifth Idyllia. 


But it is enough that all others learned their excel 


lencies from him, and that his dialect alone has a 
lecret charm in it, which no other could ever attain. 

Virgil, who copies Theocritus, refines upon his 
original: and in all points where este is prin- 
cipally concerned, he is much ſuperior to his ma- 
ſter. Though ſome of his ſubjects are not paſtoral 
in themſelves, but only ſeem to be ſuch ;* they have 

>. '? »« th 


See the forememtioned preface. 
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a wonderful variety in them, which the Gree was 
a ſtranger to *. He exceeds him in regularity 2 
brevity, and falls ſhort of him in nothing but m- 
plicity, and propriety of ſtyle ; the firſt of which 
po was the fault of his age, and the laſt of his 

nguage. EE, | 

Among the moderns, their ſucceſs has been . 
eſt who have moſt endeavoured to make theſe an- 
cients their pattern. The moſt confiderable genius. 
appears in the famous Taſſo, and our Spenſer. Taſ- 
io in his Aminta has as far excelled all the paſtoral 
writers, as in his Gieruſalemme he has outdone the 
epic poets of his country, But as this piece ſeems 
to have been the original of a new ſort of poem, 
the paſtoral comedy, in Italy, it cannot ſo well be 
conſidered as a copy of the ancients. Spenſer's 
Calendar, in Mr Dryden's opinion is the moſt com- 
plete work of this kind which any nation has pro- 
duced ever ſince the time of Virgil ; not but that 
he may be thought imperfect in ſome few points. 
His eclogues are ſomewhat too long, if we compare 
them with the ancients. He is ſometimes too alle- 
gorical, and treats of matters of religion in a paſto- 
ral ſtyle, as Mantuan had done before him. He has 
employed the lyric meaſure, which 1s-- contrary to- 
the practice of the old poets. His ſtanza is not ſtill 
the ſame, nor always well choſen, This laſt may 
be the reaſon his expreſſion is ſometimes not con- 
ciſe enough; for the tetraſtic has obliged. him to 
extend his ſenſe to the length of four lines, which 
would have been more cloſely conſined in the couplet. 

In the manners, thoughts, and characters, he 
comes near to Theocritus himſelf; though, not- 
withſtanding all the care he has taken, he is certain- 
ly inferior in his dialect: for the Doric had its beau- 
ty and propriety in the time of Theocritus; it was 


„ Rapin refl, on Artiſt. part 2. refl, 27, === Pref. to the eel. 
in Dryden's Virg. : | . 
Þ Dedication to Virg, ecl. 


„ uſed 
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uſed in part of Greece, and frequent in the mouths 
of many of the greateſt perſons: whereas the old 
Engliſh and country phraſes of Spenſer were either 


entirely obſolete, or ſpoken only by people of the 


loweſt condition. As there is a difference betwixt 


ſimplicity and ruſticity, ſo the expreſſion of ſimple 


thoughts ſhould be plain, but not clowniſh. The 
addition he has made of a calendar to his eclogues, 
is very beautiful ; fince by this, beſides the general 
moral of innocence and ſimplicity, which is common. 


to other authors of paſtoral, he has one peculiar to- 


himſelf : he compares human life to the ſeveral ſea- 
ſons, and at once expoſes to his readers a view of 
the great and little worlds, in their various changes 
and aſpects. Yet the ſcrupulous diviſion of his pa- 
ſtorals into months, has obliged him either to re- 
peat the ſame deſcription, in other words, for three 
months together; or, when it was exhauſted before, 
entirely to omit it: whence it comes to paſs, that 
ſome of his eclogues (as the fixth, eighth, and 
tenth, for example) have nothing but their titles. 
to diſtinguiſh them. The reaſon is evident; be- 
cauſe the year has not that variety in it to furniſh e- 
very month with a particular deſcription, as it may 
every ſeaſon. am 9 4 b | 
Of the following eclogues I ſhall only ſay, That 
theſe four comprehend all the ſubjects which the 
critics upon Theocritus and Virgil will allow to be 
fit for paſtoral: That they have as much variety 
of deſcription, in reſpe& of the ſeveral ſeaſons, as 
Spenſer's ; That in order to add to this variety, the 
ſeveral times of the day are obſerved, the rural em- 
ployments in each ſeaſon or time of day, and the ru - 
ral ſcenes or places proper to ſuch 'employments ; 
not without ſome regard to the ſeveral ages of man, 
and the different paſſions proper to each age. 

But, after all, if they have any merit, it is to be 
attributed to ſome good old authors, whoſe works 
as I had leiſure to ſtudy, ſo I hope I have not want- 
ed care to imitate, SOIC 

2 SPRING. 
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The FIRST PASTORAL. 


Ni 
A e 


To Sir WILLIAM T&UMBULL, 


Irſt in theſe fields I try the ſylvan ſtrains, 
F Nor bluſh to ſport on Windſor's bliſsful 
plains 7 | 

Fair Thames, flow gently from thy ſacred ſpring, 

While on thy banks Sicilian muſes fing ; 

Let vernal airs through trembling oſiers play, 5; 

And Albion's cliffs reſound the rural lay. £ | 
You, that too wiſe for pride, too good for pow'r, 

Enjoy the glory to be great no more, 

And carrying with you all the world can boaſt, 

To all the world illuſtriouſly are loſt ! 10 


O 
REMARKS. 

Theſe paſtorals were written at the age of fixteen, and then 
paſſed through the hands of Mr Walſh, Mr Wycherley, G. Gran- 
ville, afterwards Lord Lanſdown, Sir William Trumbull, Dr 
Garth, Lord Halifax, Lord Somers, Mr Mainwaring, and o- 
thers. All theſe gave our author the greateſt encouragement z. 
and particularly Mr Walſh, whom Mr Dryden, in his poſtſcript 
to Virgil, calls the beſt critic of his age. The author,” fays 
he, © ſeems to have a particular genius for this kind of poetry, 
and a judgment that much exceeds his years. He has taken 
© very freely from the ancients. But what he has mixed of his 
* own with theirs, is no way inferior to what he has taken from 
„% them, It is not flattery at all to ſay, that Virgil had written 
* nothing ſo good at his age. His preface is very judicious and 


A 


, IMITATIONS. 

Ver. 1. Prima Syratofio dignata eff ludere werſa, 

Neſtra = — — . Ecl. 6. 
This is the general exordium and opening of the paſtorals, in 1- 
mitation of the ſixth of Virgil, which ſome have therefore rot 
1:1nprobably thought to have been the firſt originally. In the te- 
ginnings of the other three paſtorals, he imitates exprefſly thoſe 
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O let my muſe her ſlender reed inſpire, 
Till in your native ſnades you tune the lyre: 


So when the nightingale to reſt removes, 

The thruſh may chant to the forſaken grovet, 

But charm'd to filence, liſtens while ſhe fings, 15 
And all th' aereal audience clap their wings. 

Soon as the flacks ſhook off the jm dews, 

Two ſwains, whom Love kept wakeful, and the Muſe, 
Pour'd. 
44 1024401 Rr wARKS: 
e Jearned,” Letter to Mr Myeberley, Ap. 1705. The Lord 
Lanſdown, . about the ſame time, adenine the youth of our 
poet, ſays, (in a printed letter of the character of Mr Wycherley), 
"+ that if he goes on as he hath begun in the paſtoral way, as Vir- 
gil firſt tried his ſtrength, we may hope to ſee Engliſh poetry vie 
& withthe Roman, Sc. Notwithſtanding the early time of their 
production, the author eftezmed theſe as the moſt correct in the 
4erification,. and muſical in the numbers, of all his works. The 
reaſon for his labouring them into ſo much ſoftneſs, was, doubt- 
leſs, that this ſort of poetry derives almoſt its whole beauty from a- 
natural eaſe of thought and ſmoothneſs of verſe ;- whereas that of 
moſt other kinds conſiſts in the ſtrength and. fulneſs of both. In 
a letter of his to Mr Walſh about this time, we find an enume- 
ration of ſeveral niceties in verfification, which perhaps have ne- 
ver been ſtrictly obſerved in any Engliſh poem, except in theſe 
paſtorals. They were not printed till 1709. 

Sir William Trumbull.) Our author's friendſhip with this gen- 
teman commenced at very unequal years. He was. under ſixteen; 
but Sir William above ſixty, and had lately reſigned his ua. 
ment of Secretary of State to King William. 

Ver. 12. in your native ſbades.] Sir W. Trumbull was born 
in Windſor foreſt, to which he retreated, after he had refigned 
the poſt of Secretary of State to King William III. 

Ver. 27. &c,] The ſcene of this paſtoral a valley, the time 
the morning. It Rood originally thus: 
Daphnis and Strephon to the ſhades retir'd, 
Both warm'd by love, and. by the muſe inſpir ved 
| IMNV ITA TIONS. 
which now ſtand firſt of the three chief poets in this king Spene 
fer, Virgil; Theocritus. 
A ſhepherd's boy (he ſeeks no better name)— 
Beneath the ſhade a ſpreading beech difplays,— 
Thyrſis, the muſic of that murm'ring ſpring, — 
are manifeſtly imitations of 
- —A ſhepherd's boy (no better do him call) 
—Tityr re, tu patule recubans fub tegrine fagi. Ecl. 1. 
EA T6 T6 Jute, d mitve, aim, Twas 
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Pour'd o'er the whit'ning vale their fleecy care, 
Freſh as the morn, and as the ſeaſon fair : 20 
The dawn now bluſhing on the mountain's ſide, 
Thus Daphnis ſpoke, and Strephon thus reply'd. 
Daph. Hear how the birds, on ev'ry bloomy ſpray, 
With joyous muſic wake the dawning day! 
Why fit we-mute, when early linnets ſing, 25. 
When warbling Philomel ſalutes the ſpring ? 
Why fit we ſad, when Phoſphor ſhines fo clear, 
And laviſh Nature paints the purple year ? 
Streph. Sing then, and Damon ſhall attend the 
ſtrain, | | (2.7 
While yon flow oxen turn the furrow'd plain. 30 
Here the bright crocus and blue vi'let glow; 
Here weſtern winds on breathing roſes blow. 
P11 ſtake yon lamb, that near the fountain plays, 
And from the brink his dancing ſhade ſurveys. 
Daph. And 1 this bowl, where wanton ivy twines, 
And ſwelling cluſters bend the curling vines: 36 
Four figures riſing from:the work appear, 
The various ſeaſons of the rolling year ; 
And what is that, which binds the radiant ſky, 
Where twelve fair-ſigns in beauteous order lie? 40 
; | REMARKS, 


Freſh as the morn, and as the ſeaſon fair, 
In flow'ry vales they fed their fleecy care; 
And while Aurora gilds the mountain's fide, 
Thus Daphnis ſpoke, andStrephon thus reply'd. . 
„ Man F300 8% Wo 
Ver. 34. The firſt reading was, 


And his own image from the bank ſurveys. | 
Ver. 36. And cluſters lurk beneath the curling vines. 


GE IMITATIONS.. 

Ver. 35. 36. 

Lenta quibus torno facili ſuperaddita vitis, 5 
Diffuſos edera veſtit pallente ccrymbos. Virg. Ecl. 3. 

Ver. 38. The various Zen! The ſubje of theſe paſtorals, 
ingraven on the bowl is not without its propriety, The ffiep- 
uy heſitation at the name of the zodiac, imitates that in Vir- 
8¹¹4 | 


Et quis fuit alter, 


*  Deſeripht ao totum qui gentibus orbem ? Ecl. 3. 


Dar. 


34 PAST ORAL S. 


Dam. Then ſing by turns, by turns the Muſes ſing; 
Now hawthorns Poflom, now the daiſies ſpring, 
Now leaves the trees, and flow'rs adorn the ground : 
Begin, the vales ſhall ev'ry note rebound. 44 
Strepb. Inſpire me, Phcebus, in my Delia's praiſe, 
With Waller's ſtrains, or Granville's moving — L 
A milk-white bull ſhall at your altars ſtand, 

That threats a fight, and ſpurns the rifing ſand. 

Daph. O Love! for Sylvia let me gain the prize, 
And make my tongue victorious as her eyes; 50 
No lambs or ſheep for victims I'll impart, | 
Thy victim, Love, ſhall be the ſhepherd's heart. 
Streph. Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then hid in ſhades, eludes her eager ſwain; | 
But feigns a laugh, to ſee me ſearch around, 55 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found. 

Daph. The ſprightly Sylvia trips along the green, 
She runs, but bopes ſhe does not run by. 8 
While a kind glance at her purſuer flies, ; 
How much at varianee are her feet and eyes! 60 


O18? Rxnanxs, : 2; n 

Ver. 46. Granville—] George Granville, afterwaris Lord 

Lanſdown, known for his poems; moſt of which he compoled 
very young, and propoſed Waller as his model. 


VARIATIONS, 
Ver. 49. Originally thus in the MS, _ 


Pan, let my numbers equal Strephon's lays, 
Of Parian ſtone thy ſtatue will I raiſe ; 

But if I conquer, and augment my fold, 
Thy Parian ſtatue ſhall be chang'd to gold. 


| IMITATIONS. 
Ver, 41. Then fing by turns] Literally from Virgil, 
Alternis dicetis, amant alterna Can.cene + 
Et nunc amnis ager, nunc omnis farturit grbos ; 


Nunc frondent ſylvæ, nunc for maſiſimus ans, | Ecl. 3. 


Ver. 47. A milk-white bull] Virg.—Peaſcite taurum, 


4 


1 7 wi cornu petat, et pedibus jam pargat are nam. Ecl, 3- 
Ver. 58. She runs, but bepes| Imitation of Virgil, = 
Malo me Galatea petit, laſciua puell  _ IMS 
Et fugit ad ſalices, ſed ſe cupit arte videri, Fd). 3. 
1 © Strepho 


rat. 1 8 P 1 1 * 8. 35 
$:reph, O' er golden ſands let rich Pactolus flow, 
And trees weep amber on the banks of Po; 
Bleſs'd Thames's ſhores the brighteſt beauties yield, 
Feed here my lambs, I'Il ſeek no diſtant field. | 
Daph. Celeſtial Venus haunts Idalia's groves ; 65 
Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves; WER 
If Windſor ſhades delight the matchleſs maid, 
Cynthus and Hybla yield to Windſor ſhade. 
Streph. All nature mourns, the ſkies relent in 
ſhow'rs, 64h "44 
Huſh'd are the birds, and clos'd the drooping flow'rs; 
If Delia ſmile, the flow'rs begin to ſpring, 71 
The ſkies to brighten, and the birds to 2 a 
Dapb. All nature laughs, the groves are freſh and 
2 ö . 
The ſun's mild luſtre-warms the vital air ; | 
If Sylvia ſmiles, new glories gild the ſhore, 75 
And vanquiſh'd nature ſeems to charm no more. 
Streph. In ſpring the fields, in autumn hills I love; 
At morn the plains, at noon the ſhady grove ; 
| VARIATIONS, | * 44 
Ver. 61. It ſtood thus at firſt. | | 
Let rich Iberia golden fleeces boaſt, 
Her purple wool the proud Aſſyrian coaſt; 
Bleſs'd 'Thames's ſhores, &c. 

Ver, 6x. Originally thus in the M. T 
Go, flow'ry wreath, and let my Sylvia know, 
Compar' d to thine how bright her beauties ſhow 

Then die; and dying teach the lovely maid 
How ſoon the brighteſt beauties are decay d. 131 
Daph, Go, tuneful bird, that pleas'd the woods ſo long, 
Of Amaryllis learn a ſweeter ſong: ; 
To Heav'n ariſing then her notes convey, 
For Heav'n alone is worthy ſuch a lay. 

Ver. 69. Ce. Theſe verſes were thus at firſt. 

All nature mourns, the birds their ſongs deny, 
Nor watted brooks the thirſty flow'rs ſupply ; 

If Delia ſmile, the flow'rs begin to ſpring, 
The brooks to murmur, and the birds to fing. 


IMITATIONS, 
Ver, 69. All nature mourns, ] 
Virg. Aret ager, vitio moriens fitit azris herba, &c, 
Phyllidis adventu noſtræ nemus omne virebit, Tcl, 7. 
Bot 


36 P AST ORAL s. 


But Delia always; abſent from her ſight, 
Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. 80 
Dapb. Sylvia's like autumn ripe, yet mild as May; 
More bright than noon, yet freſh as early day; 
Ev'n ſpring diſpleaſes, when ſhe ſhines not here; 


But bleſs'd with her, tis ſpring throughout the year. 


Streph. Say, Daphnis, ſay, in what glad ſoil ap- 
pears, I | 85 
A. wondrous tree that ſacred monarchs bears: : 
Tell me but this, and I'll diſclaim the prize, 
And give the conqueſt to thy Sylvia's eyes. 


Duapb. Nay tell me firſt; in what more happy fields 
The thiſtle ſprings, to which the lily yields: go 


And then a nobler prize I wall reſign ; 
For Sylvia, charming Sylvia ſhall be thine. 

Dam. Ceaſe to contend ;, for, Daphnis, I decree 
The bowl to Strephon, and the lamb to thee : | 
Bleſs'd ſwains, whoſe nymphs in ev'ry grace excel; 
Bleſs'd i whoſe ſwains thoſe graces ſing » 

W 1 | 


- 


Now riſe, and haſte to yonder woodbine bow'rs, 


A ſoft retreat from ſudden vernal ſhow'rs ; 
The turf with rural dainties ſhall be crown'd, 
While op' ning blooms diffuſe their ſweets around. 
For ſee ! the gath'ring flocks to ſhelter tend, 101 
And from the Pleiads fruitful ſhow'rs deſcend. 
Ver. 86. A wondrons tree that ſacred monarebs bears :] An al- 
luſion to the royal oak, in which Charles II. had been hid 
from the purſuit after the battle of Worceſter, 


\ 
VARIATIONS, 


h | = Jy 99. was originally, 


The turf with country-dainties ſhall be ſpread, 
And trees with twining branches ſhade your head, 


1 In1TATIONS, * 
Ver, 90. The tbiſtle ſprings, to wwhich the lily yieldt: ] Alludes 


to the device of the Scots monarchs, the thiſtle, worn by Queen 


Anne; and to the arms of France, the fleur de lys. The two 
Tiddles are in imitation of thoſe in Virg. ecl. 3. * 
Die quibus in terris inſcripti nomina regum 


© Naſeantur flores, et Phyllida ſclus habeto, 
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The SECOND PASTORAL. þ, 


A 0 R, 


D 
L To Dr GaArTH. 


1 
7 
X 


3 Shepherd's boy (he ſeeks no better name) 
E Led forth his flocks along the filver Thame, 


Bewail'd his fate beſide a ſilver ſpring ; 

Wretre gentle Thames his winding waters leads 

Through verdant foreſts, and through flow'ry meads, 
Ver, 3. originally thus in the MS. . 

There to the winds he plain'd his hapleſs love, 

And Amaryllis fill'd the vocal grove, 


Where dancing ſun- beams on the waters play'd, 

X And verdant alders form'd a quiv'ring ſhade. 
Soft as he mourn'd, the ſtreams forgot to low, 5 
The flocks around a dumb compaſſion ſhow, 
The Naiads wept in every wat'ry bow'r, 

And Jove conſented in a ſilent ſhow'r. 

1 REMARKS, 

4A Ver. 3. The ſcene of thi: paſtoral by the river's fide ; ſuĩt ; 
able to the heat of the ſeaſon ; the time noon, 

13 VARIATIONS, 

'$ Ver, 1. 2. 3. 4. were thus printed in the firſt edition, 

q A faithful ſwain, whom Love had taught to ſing, 


by WD us. eee : 
er, f 

Fupiter et lato deſcendet plurimus imbri, Virg. ecl. 7. 
Vol. I, | 7 D & Accept, 


—— PAST 0 R 4 L 9. 


Accept, OGarTH, the Muſe's early lays, 
That adds this wreath of ivy to thy bays ; 10 
Hear what from love unpractis'd hearts endure, 
From love, the ſole diſeaſe thou canſt not cure. 

Ve ſhady beeches, and ye cooling ſtreams, 
Defence from Phœbus', not from Cupid's beams, 
To you I mourn ; nor to the deaf I ſing, 15 
The woods ſhall anſwer, and their echo ring. 

The hills and rocks attend my doleful lay, ; 
Why art thou prouder and more hard than they ? 
The bleating ſheep with my complaints agree, 
'They parch'd with heat, and I inflam'd by thee, 20 
'The ſultry Sirius burns the thirſty plains, 

While in thy heart eternal winter reigns. 


Where ſtray ye, Muſes, in what lawn or g rove, | I 
While your Alexis pines in hopeleſs love? 8 
In thoſe fair fields where ſacred Ifis glides, 25 


Or elſe where Cam his winding vales divides ? 
As in the cryſtal ſpring I view my face, 
Freſh riſing bluſhes paint the wat'ry glaſs ; 

| * 41 But 


REMARKS, 

Ver. 9. Dr Samuel Carth, author of the Diſpenſary, was one 
of the firſt friends of the auchor, whoſe acquaintance with him 
began at fourteen or fifteen, Their friendſhip continued from 
the year 1703 to 1718, which was that of his death. 

Ver. 16. The 2vo:ds ſhall anſruer, and their echo ring. ] Is a line 
out of Spenſer's Epithalamion, 


VARIATIONS, 4 
Ver, 27. Oft in the cryſtal ſpring I caſt a view, ö i 
And equall d Hylas, if the glaſs be true: [ 


47 ITATIONS. 
Ver. 15, ner to tbe T fing. 
Non canimus ſurdis, af 4. omn-ia ſylug, Virg, ecl, 10. 
Ver. 23. Where flray ye, muſes, &c.] "Oo 
e nemora, aut qui 1 puellæ 
aiades, indigna cum Gallus. amare periret? 
Nam neque Parnaſſi wobis juga, nam neque Pindi 
Ulla moram fecere, nepue Aonia Agavippe. | 
po REY 
Ver. 27. Virgil again from the Cyclops of Theocritus, 


3 per nue in littere vidi, 
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Paſt. 2 


But ſince thoſe graces pleaſe thy eyes no more, | 

I ſhun the fountains which I ſought before. 30 

Once I was ſkill'd in ev'ry herb that grew, (ö 

And ev'ry plant that drinks the morning-dew ; 

Ah wretched ſhepherd, what avails thy art, 

To cure thy lambs, but not to heal thy heart! 
Let other ſwains attend the rural care, 35 

Feed fairer flocks, or richer fleeces ſhear: 

But nigh yon mountain let me tune my lays, 

Embrace my love, and bind my brows with bays. 

That flute is mine which Colin's tunefol breath _ 

Inſpir'd when living, and bequeath'd in death: 40 

He ſaid; Alexis, take this pipe, the ſame 

That taught the groves my Roſalinda's name: 

But now the reeds ſhall hang on yonder tree, 

For ever filent, ſince deſpis'd by thee. 

Oh! were I made, by ſome transforming pow'r, 45 

The captive bird that ſings within thy bow'r ! 

Then might my voice thy ht ning ears employ, 

And 1 thoſe kiſſes he — — | 
And yet my numbers pleaſe the rural 5 

Rough Satyrs dance, and Pan applauds the ſong: 50 

The nymphs, forſaking ev'ry cave and ſpring, 

Their eatly fruit and milk- white turtles bring ! 

Each am'rous nymph prefers her gifts in vain, 

On you their gifts are all beſtow'd again, 


5 . REMARKS, . 1 
er. 39. Colin. e name taken by Spenſer in his eclogues, 
Wart $ is celebrated under that of Reſalinda. 


VARLIATIONS. | 
But ſince thoſe graces meet my eyes no more, 
I ſhun, &c, 


| IM1TATIONS, + 
— flacidum ventis flaret mare ; non ego ox pe, 
| ice te, metuam, fi nunquam fallat imago. 2 
Ver. * 7 2 e, — &.] ; 
| mihi ibus ſeptem compa#a cicutis 
Fiſtula, Damæta: 4 mibi quam dedit olim, 4 
Et dixit moriens, Te nunc habet iſta ſecundum, Ibid. 
D 2 For 


roa. 


For you the ſwains the faireſt flow'rs deſign, 55 
And in one garland all their beauties join; 

Accept the wreath which you deſerve alone, 

In whom all beauties are compris'd in one. 

See what delights in ſylvan ſcenes appear! 
Deſcending gods have found Elyſium here. 60 
In woods bright Venus with Adonis ſtray d, 

And chaſte Diana haunts the foreſt-ſhade. 

Come, lovely nymph, and bleſs the filent hours, 
When ſwains from ſhearing ſeek their nightly bow'rs ; 
When weary reapers quit the ſultry field, 65 
And crown'd with corn their 1 to. Ceres yield. 
This harmleſs grove no lurking viper hides, 

But in my breaſt the ſerpent Love abides. 

Here bees from bloſſoms ſip the roſy de w, 

But your Alexis knows no ſweets but you. 70 
Oh deign to vifit our forſaken feats, 10 
The moſſy fountains, and the green retreats ! 
Where e er you walk, cool gales ſhall fan the glade, 


Trees, where you fit, ſhall croud into a ſhade: _ A 
Where-e'er you tread, the bluſhing flow'rs ſhall riſe, bk 
And all things flouriſh where you turn your eyes. 75 5 
Oh! how I with you to paſs my days, 2 1 3 
Invoke the Mules, and reſound your praiſe ! | 4 
Your praiſe the birds ſhall chant in ev'ry grove, 1 


And winds ſhall waft it to the pow'rs above. 80 4 
3 


| VARIATIONS, 
» Ver. 79.'fa. * 5 £7 
Your praiſe the tuneful birds to heay*n ſhall bear, 
And liſt' ning wolves grow milder as they hear. 
So the verſes were originally written. But the author, ng 
as he was, ſoon found the abfurdity which Spenſer himſelf over. 
looked, of introducing wolves into England. 


PIE Del Henan Long 2521 | 
Ver. 60. Deſcending have found Elyſium Here.] 
| m——nmnmnnmnmn_—Habiarunt di —— han Ec). 2. 
Et formoſus oves ad flumina pavit Adonis, Ecl. 10. 
Ver, 80. And winds ſhall wwaft, &c.] : 
Partem aliquan, venti, divim referatis ad anres! Ecl. 3. 
B54 £22 But 


* 


r 
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But would you ſing, and rival Orpheus” ſtrain, | 

The wond'ring foreſts ſoon ſhould dance again, 

The moving mountains hear the powerful call, 

And headlong ſtreams hang liſt'ning in their fall! 
But ſee, the ſhepherds ſhun the noon-day heat, 85 

The lowing herds to murm'ring brooks retreat, 

To cloſer ſhades the panting flocks remove; 

Ye gods! and is there no relief for love ? 

But ſoon the ſun with milder rays deſcends 

To the cool ocean, where his journey ends : go 

On me love's fiercer flames for ever prey, 

By night he ſcorches, as he burns by day. 


VARIATIONS. 
Ver, 91. Me love inflames, nor will his fires allay, 


IM1TATIONS, 
Ver, 88, Ye gods, &c.] | 
Me tamen urit amor; quis enim modus adfit amori # 
r + ES % 
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The TRIID PASTORAI. 


O R, 
HYLAS and EGON. 1 
To Mr WycHBERLEyY. : E 


— the ſhade a ſpreading beech diſplays, 7 
Hylas and Egon ſung their rural lays; _ 
This mourn'd a faithleſs, that an abſent love, 3% 
And Delia's name and Doris' fill'd the grove. B 
. Ye Mantuan nymphs, your ſacred ſuccour bring; 5s RX 
Hylas' and Egon's rural lays I ſing. 1 

Thou, whom the Nine with Plautus' wit inſpire, 1 
The art of Terence, and Menander's fire; | * 
Whoſe ſenſe inſtructs us, and whoſe humour charms, * 
Whoſe judgment ſways us, and whoſe fpirit warms! ñ 
Oh, ſkill'd in nature! fee the hearts of ſwains, 11 4h 
'Their artlefs paſſions, and their tender pains. 1 

Now ſetting Phœbus ſhone ſerenely bright, 

And fleecy clouds were ſtreak'd with purple light ; 


| REMARKS, 
This paſtoral conſiſts of two parts, like the 8th of Virgil: 

the ſcene, a hill; the time at ſun-ſet. 
Ver. 7. Thou, wvhom the Nine] Mr Wycherley, a famous au- 
thor of comedies; of which the moſt celebrated were, the Plain- 
* dealer and Country-wife, He was a writer of infinite ſpirit, ſa- 
tire, and wit, The only objection made to him was, that he 
had too much, However, he was followed in the ſame way by 


- Mr Congreve ; though with a little more correftrels, 


When 


Patt. 3. A U TUM MM i. 4s 


When tuneful Hylas, with melodious moan, 15 
Taugt rocks to weep, and made the mountains groan. 
3 Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs away! 

To Delia's ear the tender notes convey. 

As ſome ſad turtle his loſt love deplores, 

And with deep murmurs fills the ſounding ſhores ; 
X Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn, 21 
Alike unheard, unpity'd, and forlorn. 


1 


9 Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs along 
For her, the feather'd quires neglect their ſong: 

XZ For her, the limes their pleafing ſhades deny: 25 
For her, the lilies hang their heads and die. 

Ye flow'rs that droop, forſaken by the ſpring, 

ve birds that, left by ſummer, ceaſe to ſing, 

= Ye trees that fade when autumn-heats remove, 
Say, is not abſence death to thoſe who love ? 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my fighs away !- 

Curs'd be the beds that cauſe my Delia's ſtay; 
Fade ey'ry bloſſom, wither ev'ry tree, 

Die ev'ry flow'r, and periſh all but ſhe. 6 

What have I ſaid ? where-e er my Delia flies, 35 

Let ſpring attend, and ſudden flow'rs ariſe ; 

Let op'ning roſes knotted oaks adorn, 

And liquid amber drop from ev'ry thorn, 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my fighs along ! 
Ihe birds ſhall ceaſe to tune their ev ning-ſong, 40 
Ihe winds to breathe, the waving woods to move, 
And ſtreams to murmur, ere I ceaſe to love. 

Not bubbling fountains to the thirſty ſwain, 

Not balmy ſleep to lab'rers faint with pain, 

Not ſhow'rs to larks, or ſun-ſhine to the bee, 45 _ 
Are half ſo charming as thy fight to me. 


TMITATIONS, 
Ver. 37. — Aurea dure 
Mala ferant quercus ; narciſſo floreat alnus 


Pingma corticibus ſudent elefira myricæ. l Virg, ecl, 8. 
Ver. 22 4400 e 
vale ſoper feſſis in ne; ſlum 
DES Eel. 5, 
. 3 


rena sGC. 


Go, gentle gales, and bear my ſighs away ! 
Come, Delia, come; ah, why this long delay? 
Through rocks and caves the name of Delia ſounds, 
Delia, each cave and echoing rock rebounds, 80 
Ye pow'rs, what pleaſing frenzy ſooths my mind! 
Do lovers dream, or is my Delia kind? 

She comes, my Delia comes ! — Now ceaſe my lay, 
And ceaſe, ye gales, to bear my fighs away 1 

Next Egon ſung, while Windſor groves admir'd; 
Rehearſe, ye Muſes, what yourſelves inſpir d. 56 

Reſound, ye hills, reſound my — ſtrain! 
Of perjur'd Doris, dying I complain : 

Here where the mountains, leſs'ning as they riſe, 
Loſe the low vales, and ſteal into the ſkies ; 

While lab'ring oxen, ſpent with toil and heat, 

In their looſe traces from the field retreat: 
While curling ſmokes from village- tops are ſeen, 
And the fleet ſhades glide o'er the duſky green. 

Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful lay! 65 

Beneath yon poplar oft we paſs'd the day : 

Oft on the rind I carv'd her am'rous vows, 

While ſhe with garlands hung the bending boughs : 

The garlands fade, the vows are worn away; 

So dies her love, and ſo my hopes decay. 70 
- Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful train ! 

Now bright Ar@urus glads the teeming grain, 

Now golden fruits on loaded branches ſhine, 

And prateful cluſters ſwell with floods of wine; | 

Now bluſhing berries paint the yellow grove: 75 

Juſt gods ! ſhall all things yield returns but love? 


| VARIATIONS, 
Ver, 48. originally thus in the MS, 
With him through Libya's burning plains I'll go, 
On Alpine mountains tread th? eternal ſnow ; 
Yet feel no heat but what our loves impart, 
And dread no coldneſs but in Thyrſis heart. 


Ver. 64. And the fleet ſhades fly gliding o'er the green, 


_ 4 en i 
Ver. 52, — An qui amant, ig ſibi ſunnia fingunt? Virg. ecl. 3, 
** | 7 x Reſound, 
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Reſound, 1 hills, reſound my mournful lay! 
The ſhepherds cry, Thy flocks are left a prey—— 
1! what avails it me, the flocks to keep, 
Who loſt my heart while I preſerv'd my ſheep. 80 
Pan came, and aſk'd, What magic caus'd my ſmart, 
Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart ? 
What eyes but hers, alas, have power to move! 


And is there magic but what dwells in love! 84 


Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful ſtrains ! 
]'ll fly from ſhepherds, flocks, and flow'ry plams. 
From ſhepherds, flocks, and plains, I may remove, 
Forſake mankind, and all the world but love ! 
I know thee, Love! on foreign mountains bred, 
Wolves gave thee ſuck, and ſavage tygers fed. 90 
Thou wert from Etna's burning entrails torn, 
Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born ! 

Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful lay! 


4 Farewell, ye woods, adieu the light of day 


One leap from yonder cliff ſhall end my | arm 95 
rains! 


No more, ye hills, no more reſound my 


Thus ſung the ſhepherds till th' approach of night, 


FT The kies yer bluſhing with departing light. 
When falling dews with ſpangles deck'd the glade, 
And the low ſun had lengthen d ev'ry ſhade. 100 


| Var1aTIONS | 
Ver, 83. What eyes but hers, alas, have pow'r on me? 
| Oh mighty Love! what magic is like thee? 


4 TMITATIONS. | 

Ver. $2, Or cobat ill eyes] a Joc 

Vert. 3 quis teneros oculus mibi faſcinat agnes. Virg, ect. 3, 
9. 

Nunc ſcio quid fit Amor, Duris in cotibusillum, &c, Ecl. $, 
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; Jo the memory of Mrs TEMPEST. 


Lyci- Hyrfis, the muſic of that murm'ring ſpri 
wh 2 ſo mournfal as the ſtrains — | 
Nor rivers winding through the vales below, 

So ſweetly: warble, or ſo ſmoothly flow. | 
Now ſleeping flocks on their ſoft fleeces lie, 8 
The moon, ſerene in glory, mounts the ſky, S 
Whilſt fitent birds forget their tuneful lays, 

Oh fing of Daphne's fate, and Daphne's praiſe ! 


1 REMAR EKS. 

Winter.) This was the poet's favourite paſtoral. 

Mrs Tempeft,] This lady was of an ancient family in York. 
ſhire, and particularly admired by the author's friend Mr Walſh, 
who, having celebrated her in a paſtoral elegy, defired his friend 
to do the ſame, as appears from one of his letters, dated Sept. g. 
1706, * Your laſt eclogue being on the ſame ſubject with mine 
en Mrs Tempeſt's death, I ſhould take it very kindly in you to 
give it a little turn, as if it were to the memory of the ſame la- 
＋ dy.“ Her death having happened on the night of the great 

rm in 1703, gave a propriety to this eclogue, which in its gene- 
ral turn alludes to it. The ſcene of the paſtoral lies in a grove, 
the time at midnight. | 


| ; VARIATIONS, 

Ver. 5. Ce. ftoodat firſt thus, 
In the warm folds the tender flocks remain, 
The cattle ſſumber on the ſilent plain, 
While ſilent birds neglect their tuneful lays, 
Let us, dear Thyrſis, ſing of Daphne's praiſe. 


T 


Thyr/is. Behold the groves that ſhine with filver 


froſt, 
Their beauty wither'd, and their verdure loſt, 10 
Here ſhall I try the ſweet Alexis' train, 
That call'd the liſt'ning Dryads to the plain? 
Thames heard the numbers as he »'d along, 
And bade his willows learn the moving ſong. 
Lyc. So may kind rains their vital moiſture yield, 
And ſwell the future harveſt of the field. 16 
Begin ; this charge the dying Daphne ; an 
And ſaid, «« Ye Lande, g around my grave!“ 
Sing, while beſide the ſhaded tomb I mourn; 
all with freſh bays = rural ſhrine —_— : 20 
Tyr. Ye gentle muſes, leave cryſtal ſpring, 
Let Saas 2 ſylvans cypreſs — bring; 
Ve weeping loves, the ſtream with myrtles hide, 
And break your bows, as when Adonis dy'd ; 
And with your golden darts, now uſeleſs grown, 25 
Inſcribe a verſe on this relenting ſtone : 
« Let nature change, let heav'n and earth deplore, 
«© Fair Daphne's dead, and love is now no more!“ 
*Tis done, and Nature's various charms decay, 
See gloomy clouds obſcure the cheerful day ! 30 
Now hung with pearls the dropping trees appear, 
Their faded hogours ſcatter'd on her bier. 
See, where on earth the flow ry glories lie, | 
With her they flouriſh'd, and with her they die. | 
Ah what avail the beauties Nature wore ? 35 
Fair Daphne's dead, and beauty is no more i 


| VARIATIONS, 
Ver, 29+ originally thus in the MS. | 
Tis done, and nature's chang'd ſince you are gone 3 
Behold the clouds have put their mourning on. N 


IMITATIONS., 
Ver. 13. Thames beard, &c,] | | 
Audiit Eurotas, juſſitque ediſcere lIauros, Virg. eel. 6. 
Ver. 23. 24-25. | 
Inducite fontibus umbras— 
Et tumulum facite, et tumulo ſuperaddite carmen, Ecl. 7 


4 P&ASTORALS. 


For her the flocks refuſe their verdant food, 
The thirſty heifers ſhun the gliding flood, 
'The filver ſwans her hapleſs fate bemoan, 
In notes more ſad than when they ſing their own; 
In hollow caves ſweet Echo filent lies, 41 
Silent, or only to her name replies; 
Her name with pleaſure once ſhe taught the ſhore, 
Now Daphne's dead, and pleaſure is no more! 
No grateful dews deſcend from ev*ning-ſkies, 45 
Nor morning-odours from the flow'rs ariſe 3 
No rich perfumes refreſh the fruitſul field, 
Nor fragrant herbs their native incenſe yield. 
The we zephyrs, filent ſince her death, 
Lament the ceaſing of a ſweeter breath; 50 
Th' induftrious bees neglect their golden ſtore ! 1 
Fair Daphne's dead, and ſweetneſs is no more 
No more the mounting larks, while Daphne ſings, 
Shall liſt'ning in mid air ſuſpend their wings; 
No more the birds ſnall imitate her lays, 55 
Or huſh'd with wonder, hearken from the ſprays: 
No more the ftreams their murmurs ſhall forbear, 
A ſweeter muſic than their own to hear, 
But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal ſhore, 
Fair Daphne's dead, and muſic is no more! 50 
Her fite-is whiſper'd by the gentls breeze, 
And told in ſighs to all the trembling trees ; 
The trembling trees, in ev'ry plain and wood, 
Her fate remurmur to the filver flood ; 
The filver flood, fo lately calm, appears 65 
Swell'd with new paſſion, and o'erflows with tears; 
The winds, and trees, and floods her death deplore, 
Daphne, our grief! our glory now no more 
But ſee! where Daphne wond' ring mounts on high 
Above the clouds, above the ſtarry ſky! 70 


Var1iaTIONs. | - 
Ver. 37. For her the flocks the dewy herbs diſdain 
Nor hungry heifers graze the tender plain, 

n Iu Ir TIONS, 
Verſ. 69. 70,———ziratur limen Olympi, 6 

pedibuſque widet nubes et den Dapbnig, W ecl. 3 
tern 
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Eternal beauties grace the ſhining ſcene, 
Fields ever freſh, and groves for ever green: 
There while you reſt in amaranthine bow'rs, 
Or from thoſe meads ſelect unfading flow'rs, 
Behold us kindly, who your name implore, 75 
Daphne, our goddeſs, and our grief no more! 
Lyc. ＋ things liſten, While thy muſe com- 
Such 8 waits on Philomela's ſtrains, 
In ſome ſtill ev'ning, when the whiſp'ring breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. 80 
To thee, bright goddeſs, oft a lamb ſhall bleed, 
If teeming ewes increaſe my fleecy breed. 
While plants their ſhade, or flow'rs their odours give, 
'Thy name, thy honour, and thy praiſe ſhall hve ! 
Thyr. But fee, Orion ſheds unwholeſome dews ; 85 . 
Ariſe, the pines a noxious ſhade diffuſe 3 
Sherp Boreas blows, and Nature feels decay, 
Time conquers all, and we muſt Time obey, 
Adieu, ye vales, ye mountains, ſtreams, and groves ; 
Adieu, ye ſhepherds” rural lays and loves; 90 
Adieu, my flocks; farewell, ye ſylvan crew; 
Daphne, farewell; and all che world adieu! 


| RTNMAN EKS. 
Ver. 89. &c.] Theſe four laſt lines allude to the ſeveral ſub- 
jets of the four paſtorals, and to the teveral ſcenes of them, par- 
ticularized before in each, 


VARIATIONS, 
Ver. 83. originally thus in the MS, 
While vapours riſe, and driving ſnows deſcend, 
Thy honour, name, and-praiſe ſhall never end, 


TMITATIONS. 

Verſ. $1 mmm U _rmmm—_—_—_i aram | | 

Sepe tener naſtris ab ovilibus imbilet agnus. Virg. ecl. 1. 
Ver, $3. Dum juga montis aper, — piſcis amabit, 

Dumgue thymo paſcentur apes, dum r ore cicadæ; 

Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudeſque manebunt, 

Virg. ecl. 5, 

Ver, 36,————ſolet effe gravis cantantibus umbra ; wa s 

Faniperi gravis umbra. irg. ecl. 10. 


Vol. I. ＋ E | ME S- 


rn 
A SACRED ECLOGUE. 


In imitation of Viserr's PorLLio. 


A DVERTISEME NI. 


N reading ſeveral paſſages of the Prophet Iſaiah, - 
| which foretel the coming of Chriſt, and the fe- 
Hanes attending it, I could not but obſerve a re- 
markable parity between many of the thoughts, and 
thoſe in the Pollio of Virgil. This will not ſeem 
ſurpriſing, when we reflect, that the eclogue was ta- 
ken from a Sibylline prophecy on the. ſame ſubject. 
One may judge that Virgil did not copy it line by 
line, but ſelected ſuch ideas as beſt agreed with the 
nature of paſtoral poetry, and diſpoſed them in that 
manner which ſerved moſt to beautify his piece. L 
have endeavoured the fame in this imitation of bim, 
though without admitting any thing of my own ; 
4 ſince it was written with this particular view, that 
the reader, by comparing the ſeveral thoughts, might 
Nee how far the images and deſcriptions of the pro- 
phet are ſuperier to thoſe of the poet. But as I fear 
| 18 prejudiced them by my management, I ſhall 
ſubjoin the paſſages of Iſaiah, and thoſe of Virgil, 
under the ſame diſadvantage of a literal tranſlation. 
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ee MESSIAH, 


d lr nymphs of Solyma ! begin the ſong: 
To heav'nly themes ſublimer ſtrains belong. 
The moſſy fountains, and the ſylvan ſhades, 
The dreams of Pindus, and th* Aonian maids, 
Delight no more O thou my voice inſpire, 5g 
Who touch'd Iſaiah's hallow'd lips with fire! 

Rapt into future times, the bard begun : 
A virgin ſhall conceive, a virgin bear a ſon ! 
From * Jeſſe's root behold a branch ariſe, 
Whoſe ſacred flow'r with fragrance fills the ſkies, 10 
Th' æthereal ſpirit o'er its leaves ſhall move, 
And on its top deſcends the myſtic dove. | 
Ye + heav'ns! from high the dewy nectar pour, 
And in ſoft ſilence ſhed the kindly ſhow'r ! 
The f ſick and weak the healing plant ſhall aid, 15 
From ſtorms a ſhelter, and from heat a ſhade. 
All crimes ſhall ceaſe, and ancient fraud ſhall fail; 
Returning || Juſtice lift aloft her ſcale ; 


NREM AAKS. a 
Ver. 17. ancient fraud] i, e. the fraud of the ſerpent. 
IMITATIONS, 


Ver. 8. A virgin ſhall conceive —— All crimes. ſhall ceaſe, &c. I 

Virg. ecl. 4. ver. 6. 

Fam redit et virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna; 
am nova progenies cœlo demittitur alto. "FS 
Toe duce, fi qua manent ſceleris veſtigia noſtriz, 
Trita perpetua ſolvent formidine terras — 
Pacatumęue reget patriis virtutibus orbem. | 

* Now the virgin returns, now the kingdom of Saturn re- 
% turns, now a new progeny is ſent down from high heaven. 
& By means of thee, ha. ever relics of our crimes remain, ſhall 
* be wiped away, and free the world from perpetual fears. He 
" . govern the earth in peace, with the virtues of his fa- 
% ther,” 

Iſaiah vii. 14. © Behold, a virgin ſhall conceive, and bear a 
© fon, — Chap. ix. 6. 7, Unto us a child is born, unto us a ſon 
is given; the Prince of Peace. Of the increaſe of his go- 
% vernment, and of his peace, there ſhall be no end; upon the 
«© throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order and to e- 
6“ ſtabliſh it with judgment and with juſtice, for ever and ever. 

I. xi, 1. f Chap. xlv, 8. 7 Chap, xxv. 4, {| Chap. ix. 7. 

E 2 ce 


52 PASTORALS. 


Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 

And white-rob'd Innocence from heav'n deſcend..26 

Swift fly the years, and riſe ti? expected morn ! 

Oh ſpring to light, auſpictous babe, be born ! 

See Nature haſtes her earlieſt wreaths to bring, 

With all the incenſe of the breathing ſpring : 

Sce ® lofty Lebanon his head advance, 25: 

See nodding foreſts on the mountains dance: 

See ſpicy clouds from lowly Saron riſe, 

And Carmel's flow'ry top perfumes the ſkies ! 

Hark ! a glad voice the lonely deſert.cheers ; 

Prepare the + way! a God, a God appears: 30 

A God, a God ! the vocal hills reply, 

The rocks proclaim th' approaching Deity. 

Lo, earth receives him from the bending ſkies ! 

Sink down, ye mountains, and, ye valleys, riſe ; 

With heads declin'd, ye cedars, homage pay! 35 

De ſmooth, ye rocks; ye rapid floods, give way! 

The Saviour comes! by ancient bards foretold : 
Hear 1 him, ye deaf, and all ye blind, behold 1 


IM1TATIQNS, 
Ver. 23. See Natare hafte, & c.] THAT Rp 
Virg. ecl. 4. ver, 18. | SIN 
| At tibi prima, puer, null» munuſcula cultu, 
Errantes hege: as paſſim cum baccare tellus, 
Mixtague ridenti celo:afia fun et acam ia 
. dpſa tivi blandos fundent cunabula flores. 
« For thee, O chile, ſhall the earth, without being tilled, pro- 
« duce her eariy offerings; winding ivy, mixed with baccar, 
* and colocaſia with ſmiling acanthus. Thy cradle ſhall pour 
«© forth pleaſing flowers about thee,” 
I. Xv. 1. The wilderneſs and the folitary place ſhall be 
* glad; and the deſert ſhall re oice, ard bloſſom as the roſe.“ 
Chap. Ix. 13. The glory of Lebanon ſhall come unto thee, the 
& fir-tree, the pine-tree, and the bax together, to beautify ihe 
1 place of my ſanctuary. 
Ver. 29. Hark! a glad vcice, &c.] 
Virg. ecl. 4. ver. 46. N 
Apgredere 6 magnat, à erit jam tempus, honoret, 
Cara deim ſoboles, magnum Jovis inc1 ement um — 
2 letitia woces ad ficera jc ant 
nronſi monte, ipſæ am carmina ruper,, 
Ieſa ſonant arbuſta, Deus, aus ille, Minalca ! 
E. I. 5. ver. 62. 


/ 
II. xxxv, 2. + Chap. l. 2. 4. 1 Chap. xlii. 18. 


A R 1 l -:27 


He * from thick films ſhall purge the viſual ray, 
And on the ſightleſs eye-ball pour the day : 40 
Tis he th' obſtructed paths of found ſhall clear, 
And bid new muſic charm th* unfolding ear: 
The dumb ſhall ſing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting hke the bounding roe. | 
No ſigh, no murmur the wide world ſhall hear, 45 
From ev'ry face he wipes off ev'ry tear. 

In + adamantine chains ſhall Death be bound, 

And hell's grim tyrant feel-th* eternal wound, 

As the t ſhepherd tends his fleecy care, 

Seeks freſheft paſture and the pureſt air, 2 
Explores the loſt, the wand' ring ſheep directs, 

By day o'erſees them, and by night protects; 

The tender lambs he raiſes in his arms, 

Feeds from his hand, and in his boſom warms : - 
Thus ſhall mankind his guardian care engage, 5 5 
The promis'd {| father of the future age. 

No more ſhall I nation againſt nation riſe, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eves, 

Nor fields with gleaming ſteel be cover'd o'er, 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 60 
But uſeleſs lances into fithes ſhall bend, DE 
And the broad faulchion in a ploughſhare end. 
Then palaces ſhall riſe ; the joyful + fon 

Shall finiſh what his ſhort-liv'd fire begun; 


IMITATIONS, _ 
« Oh come and receive the mighty honours: the time draws 
« nigh, O beloved offspring of the gods, O great increaſe of 
« Jove! The uncultivated mountains ſend ſhouts of joy to the 
* ſtars, the very rocks ſing in verſe, the very ſhrubs: cry out, A 
« God, a God!” | 
If. xl. 3. 4. The voice of him that crieth in the wilder- 
% neſs, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make firaight in the 
« deſert a highway for our. God, Every valley ſhall be exalted; 
4% and every mountain and hill ſhalt be made low; and the 
* crooked ſhall be made ſtraight, and the rough places plain.“ 
Chap. xliv. 23. Break forth into ſinging, ye mountains! O 
« foreſt, and every tree therein ! for the Lord hach redeemed: 
« Iſrael.” ry . | e 
* If. xxxv. 5. 6. + Chop. xxv. 8. 1 Chap. xl..1r.. 
|| Chap, ix. 6, + Chap. ii 4. ＋ Chop, Izv, 21. 22. 
E 3 4 
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54 PASTORA ES. 


Their vines a ſhadow to their race ſhall yield, 69 


And the fame hand that fow'd, ſhall reap the field. 


The ſwain in barren * deſerts with ſurpriſe 

Sees lilies ſpring, and ſudden verdure rife, 

And ſtarts amidit the thirſty wilds to hear 

New falls of water murm'ring in his, ear. 70 
On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, | 
The green reed trembles, and the bulruſh nods.. 
Waſte ſandy + valleys, once perplex' with thorn, 
The ſpiry fir and ſhapely box adorn ;; 

To leafleſs ſhrubs the flow ring palm ſucceed, 75 
And od'rous myrtle to the noifome weed. 

The t lambs with wolves ſhall; graze the verdant 
And boys in flow'ry banks the tiger lead! [mead, 
The ſteer and lion at one crib: ſhall: meet, 

And harmleſs || ſerpents lick the pilgrim's feet. 80 


— n 
Ver. 67. The in in barren deſerts ; | Virg..ecl, 4. ver. 23, 
Molli paulatim flaveſcet campus arifta, 
_ Lab. rubens f endebit ſeutibus uva, 
c: duræ guercus ſuda bunt roſcida mella, 


4 The fields ſhall grow yellow with ripened, ears, and the red. 
xc; ape ſhall hang upon the wild brambles, and the hard oaks 
mall giitil honey Lke dew.” 
I. $xxv. 7. The parched ground ſball become a pool, and 


« the thirſty land ſprings of water: in the habitations Where 
* dragons lau, ſhall be graſs, and reeds; and rnthes,” Chap. lu. 
T3. * Inſtead of the thorn ſhall come up the fir-tree, and in- 
« ſtead of the brier ſhall come up the myr le- tree.“ 
Ver. 77. The lambs-with wolves, &c.] Virg. ecl, 4. ver. 2 7. 
Ipſe lacte domum referent diftenta capella 
Utera, net magnos metuent ar menta leones = 
Oec idet et ferpens, er fallax berha veneni 
Occidet — 
% The goats ſhall bear to the fold their udders diſtended with 
« milk; nor ſball che herdg be afraid of the greateſt lions. The 
« ferpent ſhall die, and the he:b that conceals poiſon ſhall die: 
II. xi. 16. Sc. Ihe wolf ſhall du ell with the lamb, and the 
« leopard ſhalt lie down w th the kid, and) the calf, and the 
« yung lion, and the fattling together: and a little chiid ſhall 
« lead them, — And the lion ſhall eat firew like the or. And 
** the fucking child ſail pl:y on the hele of the aſp, and the 
e ned child ſhall put his hand on the dep of the ceckatrice. 
* If, XXV. 1. 7. Song "my 19, and ly, 13. 
1 Chap. Xi. 6, 7.8, Chap. lxv. 25, | 
| The 


— 
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The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 

The crefted baſiliſk and ſpeckled ſnake, 

Pleas'd the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, 

And with their forky tongue ſhall innocently play. 
Riſe, crown'd with light, imperial“ Salem, rife ! 85 
Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes ! 

See, a long Þ race thy ſpacious courts adorn; 

See future ſons, and daughters yet unborn, 

In crouding ranks on ev'ry fide ariſe, 

Demanding life, impatient for the ſkies ! 90 
See barb'rous f nations at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend; 

See thy bright altars throng'd with proſtrate kings, 
And heap'd with products of || Sabzan fprings ! 
For thee Idume's ſpicy foreſts blow, 95 
And ſeeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. 

See heav'n.its ſparkling portals wide diſplay, 

And break upon thee 1n a flood of day. 

No more the riſing + ſan ſhall gild the morn, - 

Nor ev'ning Cynthia fill her filver horn; 100 
But loſt, diffolv'd in thy ſuperior rays, | 
One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 

O'erflow thy courts : the Light himſelf ſhall ſhine 

| Reveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine ! 

The + ſeas ſhall waſte, the ies in ſmoke decay, 
Rocks fall to duſt, and mountains melt away x 106 
But fix'd his word, his ſaving pow'r remains: 
Thy realm for ever laſts, thy own Megss1au reigns ! 


IMt2TATIONS, 

Ver. 8 5. Riſe,. crown'd with light, imperial Salers, riſe !}. The 
thoughts of Iſaiah, which compoſe the latter part of the poem, 
are wonderfu ly elevated, and much abeve thoſe general excla- 
mations of Virgil, which make the lofiieft parts of his Pcllos. 

Magnus ab integro ſeclorum naſci tur ordo ! 
=tcto ſurget gens aurea mundo 
—incipient mag ni procedere menſes J. 
Aſpice, venturo letentur ut cmn'a jeclo! &c, | 
The reader needs only to tura to the 1 of Iſaiah, here cited. 
u, N. 2. F Chap: Ix. 4. Chap. Ix. 3. 
Chap. Ix, 6. 4 Chap, Ix, 19. 20. -+- Chap. li. 6. & liv, 20. 
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Tear 1713, in which it was publiſhed, 


WINDSOR FOREST. 
To the Rt Hon. Georcs Lord Laniowt. 


Non injuſſa cano : te noſtræ, Vare, myrice, 
Te nemus omne canet ; nec Phæbo gratior ulla eff, 


© * Quam fibi que Vari præſcripfit pagina nomen. 


VIX Gs 


HY foreſt, Windſor ! and thy green retreats, 
T At once the monarch's and the muſe's ſeats, 
Invite my lays.. Be preſent, ſylvan maids ! 
Unlock your ſprings, and open all your ſhades. 
GRANVILLE commands ; your aid, O Muſes, bring ! 
What muſe for GrxaxnvitLe can refuſe to ſign? 6 
The groves of Eden vaniſh'd now ſo long, 
Live in deſcription, and look green in ſong : 
Theſe, were my breaſt inſpir'd with equal flame, 
Like'them in beauty, ſhould be like in fame. 10 
Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 
Here earth and water ſeem to ſtrive again ; W 
Not chaos-like together cruſh'd and bruis'd, 
But, as the world, harmoniouſly confus'd : 
Where order in variety we ſee, 15 


— 


And where, though all things differ, all agree. 


5 : Nor rs. ; 
This poem was written at two difft rent times: the firſt part 
of it, which relates to the country, in the year 1704, at the ſame 
time with the paſtorals : the latter part was not added till the 


© 


VARIATIO NS. 
Ver, 3. Sc. originally thus, | 
Nymphs of the vales, and Natads of the floods, 
Lead me through arching bow'rs and glimm'ring glades.. 


Here 


Unlock your ſpring 
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Here waving groves a'chequer'd icene diſplay, 
And part admit, and part exclude the day ; 
As ſome coy nymph. her lover's warm addreſs 
Nor quite indulges, nor can quite repreſs. 20 
There, interſpers'd in lawns and op'ning glades, 
Thin trees ariſe that thun each other's ſhades. 
Here in full light the ruſſet plains extend: 
There wrapt in clouds the bluiſh hills aſcend. 
Ev'n the wild heath. diſplays her purple dyes, 25 
And *midi the deſert fruittul fields ariſe, 
That crown'd with tufted trees and ſpringing corn, 
Like verdant iſles the ſable waſte adorn. 
Let India boaſt her plants, nor envy we 
The weeping amber or the balmy tree, 90 
While by our oaks the precious loads are born, 
And realms commanded which thoſe trees adorn. 
Not proud Olympus yields a nobler ſight, 
Though gods aſſembled grace his tow ring height, 
Than what more humble mountains offer here, 35 
Where, in their bleflings, all thoſe gods appear. 
See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown'd ; 
Here bluſhing Flora paints th' enamel'd ground; 
Here Ceres' gifts in waving proſpect ſtand, 
And nodding tempt the joyful reaper's hand; 40 
Rich Induſtry fits ſmiling on the plains, "1 

And peace and plenty tell, a STUa&T reigns. 

Not thus the land appear'd in ages paſt, 

A dreary deſert, and a gloomy waſte, 9 
To favage beaſts and ſavage laws a prey, 45 
And kings more furious and ſevere than they; 
Who claim'd the ſkies, diſpeopled air and floods, 
The lonely lords of empty wilds and woods ; 


| | VARIATIONS, 
Ver, 25. originally thus. 
Why ſhonld I ting cur better ſuns or air, 
Whoſe vital draughts prevent the leach's care, 
While through freſh f elds th' enliv ning cdours breathe, 
Or. ſpread with vernal blooms the purple beath ? _ 
| Cities 


"4 
t 
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Cities laid waſte, they ſtorm'd the dens and caves, 

(For wiſer brutes were backward to be ſlaves). 50 

What could be free, when lawleſs beaſts obey'd, 
And ev'n the elements a tyrant ſway' d? 

In vain kind ſeaſons ſwelbd the teeming grain, 

Soft ſhow'rs diſtill'd, and ſuns grew warm in vain; 

The ſwain with tears his fruſtrate labour yields, 55 

And famiſl'd dies amidſt his ripen'd fields. \ 
What wonder then, a beaſt or ſubject ſlain 

Were equal crimes in a deſpotic reign ? 

Both doom'd alike, for ſportive tyrants bled, 

But while the ſubject ſtarv'd, the beaſt was fed. 60 

Proud Nimrod firſt the bloody chace began, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man 

Our haughty. Norman boaſts that barb'rous name, 

And makes his trembling ſlaves the royal game. 

The fields are raviſh'd from th* induſtrious ſwains, 65 

From men their cities, and from gods their fanes : 

The levelPd towns with weeds lie cover'd o'er ; 

The hollow winds through naked temples roar ; 

Round broken columns claſping ivy twin'd x 

Ober heaps of ruin ſtalk'd the ſtately hind ; 70 

The fox obſcene to gaping tombs retires, X 
And favage howlings fill the ſacred quires, ' | 

1 ; Aw'd 
| VanraTIONS. | 
Ver. 49. originally thus in the M8. | F 
From towns laid waſte, to dens and caves they ran, 
or who firſt ſtoopꝰd to be a ſlave was man). 

Ver. 57. Sc. No wonder ſavages or ſubjects ſlain + 

41 But ſubjects ftarv'd, while ſavages were fed. 
It was originally thus; but the word ſavages is not properly 
applied to beaſts, but to men; which occaſioned the alteration, 

Ver. 72. And wolves with howling fill, Sc.] 


The-author thought this an error, wolves not being common in 
England at the time of the Conqueror. 1 


1 Nor Es. | 
Ver. 65. The fel''s areraviſh'd, &c.] Alluding tothe deſtruction 
made in the New Foreſt, and the tyrannies exerciſed there, by 
William I. 85 Is 
IM1iTATIONS, | 


Ver. 65. The fields are raviſh'd from th' induſtrious freak 
From men their cities, and from geci their fanes 1 | 
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Aw'd by his nobles, by his commons curſt, 

Th' oppreſſor rul'd tyrannic where he durſt, 

Stretch'd o'er.the poor and church his iron rod, 75 

And ſerv'd alike his vafials and his God. 

Whom ev'n the Saxon ſpar'd, and bloody Dane, 

The wanton victims of his ſport remain. 

But ſee, the man, whoſe ſpacious regions gave 

A waſte for beaſts, himſelf deny'd a grave ! 80 

Stretch'd on the land his ſecond hope ſurvey, 

At once the chaſer, and at once the prey: 

Lo Rufus, tugging at the deadly dart, 

Bleeds in the foreit like a wounded hart. 

Succeeding monarchs heard the ſubjeQs' cries, 85 

Nor ſaw diſpleas'd the peaceful cottage riſe ; 

Then gath'ring flocks on unknown mountains fed, 

O'er ſandy wilds were yellow harveſts ſpread, 

The foreſt wonder'd at th” unuſual grain, | 

And ſecret tranſport touch'd the conſcious ſwain. gp 

Fair Liberty, Britannia's goddeſs, rears 

Her cheerful head, and leads the golden years. 
Ye vig'rous ſwains! while youth ferments your 
2 blood, 

And purer ſpirits ſwell the ſprightly flood, | 

Now range the hills, the gameful woods beſet, - 95 

Wind the ſhrill horn, or ſpread the waving net. 

When milder autumn ſummer's heat ſucceeds, 

And in the new-ſhorn field the partridge feeds, 


VARIATIONS, 
Ver, 91. Oh may ne more a foreign maſter's rage, 
With wrongs yet legal, curſe a future age ! 
Still ſpread, fair Liberty ! thy heav'nly wings, 
mn on the fields, and fragrance on the 
prings. 
Ver. 97. When yellow autumn ſummer's heat ſucceeds, 
And into wine the purple harveſt bleeds, 
The partridge feeding in the new-ſhorn fields, 
Both morning-ſports and ev ning- pleaſures yields, 


IutrATIORNsV. 
Tranſlated from 
Templa adimit divis, fora civibis, arva colonis, 
an old monkib writer, I forget who, 
Find, Before 
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Before his lord the ready ſpaniel bounds, 
Panting with hope, he tries the furrow'd grounds; 
Bat when the tainted pales the game betray, 101 
Couch'd cloſe he lies, and meditates the prey; 
Secure they truſt th* unfaithful field beſet, 
"Till hov'ring o'er *em ſweeps the ſwelling net. 
Thus (if ſmall things we may with great compare) 
When Albion ſends her eager ſons to war, 106 
Some thoughtleſs town, with eaſe and plenty bleſt, 
Near, and more near, the cloſing lines inveſt; 
Sudden they ſeize th* amaz'd, defenceleſs prize, 

And high in air Britannia's ſtandard flies. I10 
See! from the brake the whirring pheaſant ſprings, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings: 
Short is his joy ; he feels the fiery wound, 3 
Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 
Ah! what avail his gloſſy, varying dyes, 115 
His purple creſt, and ſcarlet-circled eyes, 
The vivid green his ſhining plumes unfold, 
His painted wings, and breaſt that flames with gold? 
Nor yet, when moift Arcturus clouds the ſky, 
The woods and fields their 8 toils deny. 120 
To plains with well-breath'd beagles we repair, 
And trace the mazes of the circling hare: 
(Beaſts, urg'd by us, their fellow-beaſts purſue, | 
And learn of man each other to undo). | 
With e guns th' unweary'd fowler roves, 
When froſts have whiten'd all the naked groves; 126 
Where doves in flocks the leafleſs trees o'erſhade, _ | 
And lonely woodcocks haunt the wat'ry glade. 


8 VARIATIONS, 
Ver. 207, It ood thus in the firſt editions. | 
Pleas'd in the gen'ral's ſight, the hoſt lie down 
Sudden before ſome unfuſpecting townz _ 
The young, the old, one inſtant makes our prize, 
And o'er their captive heads Britannia's ſtandard flies, 
Ver. 119. When hoary Winter clothes the year in white, 
| The woods and fields to pleaſing toils invite. 7 
Ver. 126. Oer ruſtling leaves around the naked groves, _ 
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He lifts the tube, and levels with his eye; 
Strait a ſhort thunder breaks the frozen ſky: 130 
Oft, as in airy rings they ſkim the heath, 
The clam'rous lapwings feel the leaden death: 
Oft, as the mounting larks their notes prepare, 
They fall, and leave their little lives in air. 

In genial ſpring, beneath the quiv'ring ſnade, 135 
Where cooling vapours breathe along the mead, 
The patient fiſher takes his ſilent ſtand, 

Intent, his angle trembling in his hand : 

With looks unmov'd, he hopes the ſcaly breed, 
And eyes the dancing cork, and bending reed. 140 
Our plenteous ſtreams a various race fupply, 

The bright-ey*d perch with fins of Tyrian dye, 
The filver eel, in ſhining volumes roll'd, 4 

The yellow carp, in ſcales hedropt with gold, 
Swift trouts, diverſify'd with crimſon ſtains, 145 
And pikes, the tyrants of the wat'ry plains. 

Now Cancer glows with Phœbus' fiery car: 

'The youth ruſh eager to the ſylvan war, 
Swarm o'er the lands, the foreſt- walks furround, 
Rouſe the fleet hart, and cheer the op'ning hound. 
Th' impatient courſer pants in ev'ry vein, 151 
And pawing, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain: 
Hills, vales, and floods, appear already croft, 

And ere he ſtarts, a thouſand fteps are loſc. 

See the bold youth ſtrain up the threat'ning Feep, 155 
Ruſh through the thickets, down the valleys ſweep, 
Hang o'er their courſers? heads with eager tpced, 
And earth rolls back beneath the flying iteed. 

Let old' Arcadia boaſt her ample plain, 

Th' immortal huntreſs, and her virgin- train; 160 
Nor envy, Windſor! ſince thy ſhades have ſeen 

As bright a goddeſs, and as chaſte a Queen ; 


VARIATIONS, 
Ver, 129, The fowler lifts his levell'd tube on high, 
Ver. 147. But when bright Phebus from the twins invites 
Our active genius to more tree d?1'ghts, 
With ſpringing day we range the lawns around, 
Vor. I. + F And 
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= Whoſe care, like hers, protects the ſylvan reign, 


The earth's fair light, and empreſs of the main. 
Here too, tis ſung, of old Diana ſtray'd, 165 

And Cynthus' top forſook for Windſor ſhade; 
Here was ſhe ſeen o'er airy waſtes to rove, 

Seek the clear ſpring, or haunt the pathleſs grove; 
Here arm'd with ſilver bows, in early dawn, 

Her buſkin'd virgins trac'd the dewy lawn. 170 
Above the reſt a rural nymph was fam'd, 5 
Thy offspring, Thames ! the fair Lodona nam'd.; 
(Lodona's fate, in long oblivion caſt, 

The Muſe ſhall fing, and what ſhe ſings. ſhall laſt.) 
'Scarce could the goddeſs from her nymph be known, 
But by the creſcent and the golden zone. 176 
She ſcorn'd the praiſe of beauty, and the care; — 
A belt her waiſt, a fillet binds her hair; 

A painted quiver on her ſhoulder ſounds, 

And with her dart the flying deer ſne wounds. 180 
It chanc'd, as, eager of the chace, the maid 
Beyond the foreſt's verdant limits ftray'd, 

Pan ſaw and lov'd, and burning with deſire 

Purſu'd her flight, her flight increas'd his fire. 

Not half ſo ſwift the trembling doves can fly, 185 
When the fierce. eagle cleaves the liquid ſky ; 

Not half ſo ſwiftly the fierce eagle moves, | 
When thro” the clouds he drives the trembling doves; 
As from the god ſhe flew with furious pace, 

Or as the god, more furious, urg'd the chace. 199 
Now fainting, ſinking, pale, the nymph appears; 
Now cloſe behind, his ſounding. ſteps ſhe hears; 
And now his ſnadow reach'd her as ſhe run, 

His ſhadow lengthen'd by the ſetting ſun ; 

And now his ſhorter breath, with ſultry air, 195 
Pants on her neck, and fans. her parting hair, 

In vain on father Thames ſhe calls for aid, 
Nor could Diana help her injur'd maid. 


vp 5 — — „„ — 


VARIATIONS, - 
of Per. 165. Here, as old bards have ſung, Diana ſtray d, b 
 Bath'd in the ſprings, or ſought the cooling ſhade; 
| Here Mas the ſcen o'er ſuny heaths to.rove., 


Faint, 
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Faint, breathleſs, thus ſhe pray'd, nor pray'd in vain; 

„Ah, Cynthia! ah - though baniſh'd from thy train, 

Let me, O let me, to the ſhades repair, 201 

My native ſhades there weep, and murmur there.“ 

She ſaid, and melting as in tears ſhe lay, 

In a ſoft, ſilver ſtream diſſolv'd away. 

The ſilver ſtream her virgin coldnefs keeps, 203 

For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps; | 

Still dears the name the hapleſs virgin bore, 

And bathes the foreſt where ſhe rang'd before, 

In her chaſte current oft the goddeſs laves, - 

And with celeſtial tears augments the waves. 210 

Oft in her glaſs the muſing ſhepherd ſpies 

The headlong mountains and the downward ſkies, 

The wat'ry landſcape of the pendent woods, 

And abſent trees that tremble in the floods; | 

In the clear azure gleam the flocks are ſeen, - 215 

And floating foreſts paint the waves with green, 

Through the fair ſeene roll ſlow the ling'ring ſtreams, - 

Then — pour along, and ruſh into the Thames. 
Thou too, great father of the Britiſh floods, | 

With joyful pride ſurvey'ſt our lofty woods; 220 

Where tow'ring oaks their-growing honours rear, 

And future navies on thy ſhores appear. 

Not Neptune's ſelf from all her ſtreams receives 

A wealthier tribute, than to thine he gives. 

No ſeas ſo rich, ſo gay no banks appear, 226 

No lake fo gentle, and no ſpring fo clear;. | 

Nor Po ſo {wells the fabling poet's lays, 

While led along the ſkies his current ſtrays, 

As thine, which vifits Windſor's fam'd abodes, - 

To grace the manſion of our earthly gods: 230- 

Nor all his ſtars above a luſtre ſhow, 

Like the bright beauties on thy banks below; 


N o T EK S8. Bad 
Ver, 207, Still bears the name] The river Loddon, | 
Ver. 211, Oft in her plaſs, &c.] Theſe lix lines were added 
after the firſt writing of this poem, 
F2 | Where 
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Where Jove, ſubdu'd by mortal. paſſion ſtill, 
Might change Olympus for a nobler hill. 

Happy the man whom this bright court approves, 
His foy'zeign favours,. and his country loves: 236 
Happy next him, who to-theſe ſhades retires, 

Whom Nature charms, and whom the Mule infpires ;. 
Whom humbler joys of home-felt quiet pleaſe, 
Succeſſive ſtudy, exerciſe, and eaſe. 240 
He gathers health from herbs the foreſt yields, | 
And of their fragrant phyſic ſpoils the fields: 
With chemie art exalts the min'ral. pow'rs, 
Aud draws the aromatic fouls of flow'rs: 
Now marks the courſe of rolling orbs on high ; 245: 
O'er figur'd. worlds now travels with his eye; 
Of ancient writ unlocks the learned flore, 74 
Conſults the dead, and lives paſt ages o'er : 
Or wand'ring thoughtful in the ſilent wood, 
Attends the duties of the wiſe and good, 250 
'T* obſerve a mean, be to himſelf a friend, 
To follow nature; and regard his end; 
Or looks on heaven with more than mortal eyes, 
Bids his free ſoul expatiate in the ſkies, | 
Amid her kindred-ſtars familiar roam, 255 
Survey the region, and confeſs her home! 
Such was the life great Scipio once admir'd,. 
Thus Atticus, and TRUuBUILL thus retir'd. 

Ve ſacred Nine ! that all my foul poſſeſs, 
Whoſe raptures fire me, and whoſe viſions bleſs, 260 
Bear me, oh bear me to ſequeſter'd ſcenes, ri 
The bow'ry mazes, and ſurrounding greens ; 
To Thames's banks which fragrant breezes fill, 
Or where ye Muſs ſport on Coores's Hill. 


 +VARIAT1ONS, 
Ver. 233. It ſtood thus in the MS. 
Bs: And force great Jove, if Jove's a lover ſtill, 
Too change Olympus, Sc. 
Ver. 235. Happy the man, who to the ſhades retires; 
But doubly happy, if the Muſe inſpires! 
Bleſs'd whom the ſweets of home-felt qule pleaſe ;, 
But far more bleſs'd, who ſtudy joins. with eiſe. 


(On, 
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(On CoorEx's HILL eternal wreaths ſhall grow, 
While laſts the mountain, or while Thames ſhall flow). . 
I ſeem through conſecrated walks to rove, 267 
I hear ſoft muſic die along the grove : 
Led by the ſound, I roam from ſhade to ſhade, 
By godlike poets venerable made. 270 
Here his firſt lays majeſtic DEX HAM ſung ; 
There the laſt numbers flow'd from Cow LE As tongue. 
O early loſt ! what tears the river ſned, 
When the ſad pomp. along his banks was led ? 
His drooping ſwans on ev'ry note expire, 275. 
And on his willows hung each Muſe's lyre. 

Since fate relentleſs ſtopp'd their heav'nly voice, 
No more the foreſts ring, or groves rejoice ; 
Who now ſhall .charm the ſhades, where CowLer 
His having harp, and lofty Denaam ſung ? [ſtrung 
But hark! the groves rejoice, the foreſt rings! 281 
Are. theſe reviv'd ? or is it GRaxviLLE fings? 
*Tis yours, my Lord, to bleſs our ſoft retreats, 
And call the Muſes to their ancient ſeats; 
To paint anew the flow'ry ſylvan ſcenes ; 285 
To crown the foreſts with immortal greens; 
Make Windſor hills in lofty numbers riſe, 
And lift her turrets nearer to the ſkies ; 
To ſing thoſe honours you deſerve to wear, 
And add new luſtre to bow ſilver ftar.. 290 


Nors. 


Ver. 272. There the laſt numbers flow'd from Cowley's tongue} ; 
Mr Cowley died at Chertſey, on the borders of the foreſt, and 
wa from thence conveyed to Weſtminſter. 


VARIATIONS, 
Ver. 267. It ſtood thus in the MS, 
Methinks around your holy ſcenes I 10ve, 
And hear your muſic echoing through the grove : 
With tranſport viſt each inſpiring ſhade - 
By god- like poets venerable made. -i1 
Ver. 275. What fighs, what murmurs fill'd the vocal ſhore! 
His tuneful ſwans were heard to ſing no more, 

Ver. 290. her filver flar.] All the lines that follow were not 
added to the poem till the ear 1710. What immediately fol- 
Jawed this, and made the Nh the laſt eight verſes - 
of this poem, | Ike IRE S 


ö W Here 
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Here noble SuxREx felt the ſacred rage, 
SURREY, the GRaNnviILLE of a former age: 
Matchleſs his pen, victorious was his lance, 

Bold in the liſts, and graceful in the dance: 

In the ſame ſhades the Cupids tun'd his lyre, 295 
To the ſame ndtes, of love, and foft deſire: 

Fair Geraldine, bright object of his vow, 

Then fill'd the groves, as heav'nly Mira now. 

Oh wouldſt thou fing what heroes Windfor bore, 
What Kings firſt breath'd «Fr her winding ſhore, 
Or raiſe old warriors, whoſe ador'd remains zor 
In weeping vaults her hallow'd earth contains! 

With Edward's acts adorn the ſhining page, | 

Stretch his long triumphs down through ev'ry age; 

Draw monarchs chain'd, and Crefli's glorious field. 

The lilies: blazing on the regal ſhield :- 306» 

Then, from her roofs when Verrio's colours fall, 

And leave inanimate the naked wall, 

Still in thy ſong ſhould vanquiſh'd France appear, 

And bleed for ever under Britain's ſpear. 310 
Let ſofter ſtrains ill-fated Henry mourn, 

And palms eternal flouriſh round his urn. 

Here o'er the Martyr. King the marble weeps ; 

And, faſt beſide him, once fear'd Edward ſleeps: 

Whom not th'extended Albion could contain, 313 

From old Belerium to the northern main, | 

The grave unit's; where ev'n the great find reſt, 

And blended lie th“ oppreſſor and th' oppreſt ! 

Make ſucred Charles's tomb for ever known, 
{Obſcure the place, and uninſcrib'd the ſtone), 3 20 


Nor zs. 


Ver. 291. Here x:ble Surrey]. Henry, Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
one of ihe firſt refiners-of the Englith poetry; Who flouriched in 
the time of Henry VIII. 4 

Ver. 303. Edward's a&s] Edward III. born bere, 

Ver, 311. Henry mourn} Henry VI. 
Ver. 314. once fear'd Edward fleeps :} Edward IV. 
FY | VARIATIONS, | 
Ver. 7: originally thus in the MS, 

a en brats decays, when trophies lie o'erthrown, _ 

Aud mculd'ring into duſt drops rhe proud flone, + 1 
24. t . O 
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Oh fact accurs'd ! what tears has Albion ſhed, 

Heav'ns, what new wounds! and how her old have 
bled ?., 

She ſaw her ſons with purple death expire,. 

Her ſacred domes involv'd in rolling fire, 

A dreadful ſeries of inteſtine wars, 325 

Inglorious triumphs and diſhoneſt ſcars. . 

At length great Ax A ſaid—* Let diſcord ceaſe l 

She faid, the world obey'd, and all was peace ! 

In that bleſs'd moment from his 00zy bed £ 
Old father Thames advanc'd his rev'rend head. 330 
His treſſes dropp'd with dews, and o'er the ſtream | 
His ſhining horns diffus'd a golden gleam: 
Grav'd on his urn appear'd the moon, that guides 
His ſwelling waters, and alternate tides ; 

The figur'd ſtreams in waves of ſilver roll'd, 335 

And on her banks Auguſta roſe in gold. | 

Around his throne the ſea-born brothers ſtood, 

Who ſwell with tributary urns. has flood! 

Firſt the fam'd authors of his ancient name, 

The winding Iſis, and the fruitful Tame: 340 

The Kennet ſwift, for ſilver eels renown'd; | 

The Loddon flow, with verdant alders crown'd ; 

Cole, whoſe dark ſtreams his flow'ry iflands lave ;: 

And chalky Wey, that rolls a mighty wave: | 
VARIATIONS. 

Ver, 32 1. originally thus in the MS. 

Oh fact accurs'd ! oh ſacrilegious brood, g 
Sworn to rebellion, principled in blood ! 
Since that dire morn what tears has Albion ſhed;, 
Gods, what new wounds, c. 
Ver, 327. thus in the MS, 
Till Anna roſe, and bade the furies ceaſe; 
Let there be peace — ſhe ſaid, and all was was peace. 
Between ver. 330. and 331. originally food theſe lines. 
From fore to ſhore exulting ſhouts he heard, 
O' er all his banks a lamtent light appear'd,. | 
With ſparkling flames heav'n's glowing concave ſhone, 
Fictitious ſtars, and glori-s not her own, 
He f:.w, and gently roſe above the ſtream z 
His ſhining horns diffuſe a golden gleam 2 
With pearl and gold his tow'ry front was dreſt, 
The tributes of the d.itznt Eaſt and Wet, Th 
0 
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'% 'The blue, tranſparent Vandalis appears ; 345 
G The gulfy Lee his ſedgy treſſes rears; | 
And ſullen Mole, that hides his diving flood; 
And filent Darent; ſtain'd with Daniſh blood. 
High in the midſt, upon his urn reclin'd, 
(His 3 — mantle waving with the wind), 350 
The god appear'd; he turn'd his azure eyes , 
Where Windſor domes and pompous. turrets riſe ; 
Then bow'd and ſpoke; the winds forget to roar,.. 
And the huſn'd waves glide ſoftly to the ſhore. 

Hail, ſacred Peace! hail long- expected days, 355 
That Thames's glory to the ſtars ſhall raiſe ! 
Though Tyber's ſtreams immortal Rome beh od, 
Though foaming Hermus ſwells with tides of gold; 
From 2 itſelf though ſev'nfold Nilus flows, 
And harveſts on a hundred realms beſtows;. 360 
Theſe now no more ſhall be the Muſe's themes, 
Loſt in my fame, as in the ſea their ſtreams. 
Let Volga's banks with iron ſquadrons ſhine, 
And proyes of lances glitter on the Rhine; 
Let barb'rous Ganges arm a ſervile train; 368 
Be mine the bleſſings of a peaceful reign, 
No more my ſons ſhall die with Britiſh blood. 
Red. Iber's ſands, or Iſter's foaming flood: 
Safe on my ſhore each unmoleſted ſwain wh 
Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain; 
The ſhady empire ſhall retain no trace „ 
Of war or blood, but in the ſylvan chace; 
The trumpet ſleep, while cheerful horns are blown, 
And arms employ'd on birds and beaſts alone. 


Behold! th' aſcending villas on my ſide, 375 
4 Project long ſhadows o'er the cryſtal tide; 
Behold! Auguſta's glitt'ring ſpires increaſe, 
1 And temples riſe, the beauteous works of Peace. 


No TES. 
Ver. 378. Aud temples riſe, ] The fifty new churches. 
Af VARIATIONS, 
| Ver. 363. Originally thus in the MS. a 
| Let Venice boa't her tow'rs amidi the ma'n, 
Where the rough Adrian fwells and roars in vain 
Here not a town, but ſpacious realm ſhall have 
A ſuyre foundation oa the rolling wave, 
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I ſee, 1 fee, where two fair cities bend 
Their ample bow, a new Whitehall aſcend! 380 
There mighty nations ſhall inquire their doom, 
The world's great oracle in times to come; 
There kings ſhall ſue, and ſuppliant ſtates be ſeen 
Once more to bend before a BRITISH QUEEN. 

Thy trees, fair Windſor! now ſhall leave their 

| woods, 385 
And half thy foreſts ruſh into thy floods, | 
Rear Britain's thunder, and her croſs diſplay, 
To the bright regions of the rifing day ; 
Tempt icy ſeas, where ſcarce the waters roll, 
Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole; 
Or under ſouthern ſkies exalt their fails, 39 
Led by new ſtars, and borne by ſpicy gales! 
For me the balm ſhall bleed, and amber flow, 
The coral-redden, and the ruby glow, 
'Fhe pearly ſhell its lucid globe infold, 395 
And Phœbus warm the rip'ning ore to gold. | 
The time ſhall come, when free as ſeas or wind 
Unbounded Thames ſhall flow for all mankind, 
Whole nations enter with each ſwelling tide, 
And ſeas but join the regions they divide; 400 
Earth's diſtant ends our glory ſnall behold, 
And the new world launch forth to ſeek the old. 
Then ſhips of uncouth form ſhall ſtem the tide, - 
And feather'd people croud my wealthy fide, | 
And naked youths and painted chiefs admire 405 
Our ſpeech, our colour, and our ftrange attire ! 
Oh ſtretch thy reign, fair Peace! from ſhore to ſhore, 
Till conqueſt ceaſe, and flav'ry be no more; 
NoTEs. 


Ver. 398. Unbeunded Thames, &c.] A. wiſh that London may 


be mad: a FREE PORT, 


VARIATIONS, 
Ver. 335, Sc were originally thus, 
Now ſhall our fleets the bloody croſs diſplay 
To the rich regions of the ribrg day, 
Or thoſe green illes, where beadlong Titan fleeps 
Bis bifling axle in th' Atlantic deeps; 
Tempt icy ſeas, Ce. 


Til} 
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Till the freed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own fruits, and woo their ſable loves ; 410 
Peru ance more a race of kings behold, 
And other Mexico's be roof d with gold. 
Exil'd by thee from earth to deepeſt hell, 
In brazen bonds, ſhall barb'rous Diſcord dwell : | 
Gigantic Pride, pale Terror, gloomy Care, 415. 
And mad Ambition ſhall attend her there : | 
There purple Vengeance bath'd in gore retires, 
.Her weapons blunted, and extinct her fires : 
There hateful Envy her own ſnakes ſhall feel, 
And Perſecution mourn her broken wheel: 420 
There Faction roar, . Rebellion bite her chain, 
And gaſping furies thirſt for blood in vain, 

Here ceaſe thy flight, nor with. unballow'd lays - 
Touch the fair fame of Albion's golden days: | 
The thoughts of gods let Granvirtle's verſe recite, 

And bring the ſcenes of op' ning fate to light. 426 
My humble muſe, in unambitious ſtrains, | 
Paints the green foreſts,. and the flow'ry plains, 
Where Peace deſcending bids her olive ſpring, 
And ſcatters bleſſings from her dove like wing. 430 
Ev'n I more ſweetly paſs my careleſs days, 
Pleas'd in the filent ſhade with empty praiſe ; 

| Enough for me, that to the lif ning ſwains 


Firſt in theſe. fields J ſung the ſylvan ſtrains... 


— 


ODE on ST CrerriA's Dar, 1768; 
And other PIECES for MUSIC. 


ODE for MUSIC on ST CzciL1a's day. 


J. 

Eſcend, ye Nine! deſcend and ſing; 
D The breathing inſtruments inſpire, 
Wake into voice each ſilent ftring, | 
And ſweep the ſounding lyre! 

In a ſadly-pleaſing ſtrain 5 

Let the warbling tute complain: 

Let the loud trampet ſound, 


Till the roofs all around 
The ſhrill echoes rebound : 
While in more lengthen'd notes and ſhow, 10 


The deep, majeſtic, ſolemn organs blow. 
Hark ! the numbers ſoft and clear 
Gently ſteal upon the ear; 
Now louder, and yet louder riſe, 
And fill with ſpreading ſounds the ſkies; 15 
'Exulting in triumph now ſwell the bold notes, 
In broken air, trembling, the wild muſic floats,; 
Till, by degrees, remote and ſmall, 
The ſtrains decay, 
And melt away, 20 
In a dying, dying fall. 
By muſic, minds an equal temper know, 
Nor ſwell too high, nor fink too low. 
If in the breaſt tumultuous joys ariſe, 
Muſic her ſoft, aſſuaſive voice applies; 25 
Or, when the ſoul is preſs'd with cares, 
Exalts her in enlivening airs. a 
| Warriors 
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Warriors ſhe fires with animated ſounds ; 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds : 
| Melancholy lifts her head, 30 
Morpheus rouſes from his bed, . 
Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, ' & 
L.iſt'ning Envy drops her ſnakes ; 

Inteſtine war no more our paſſions wage, 

And giddy factions away their rage. 35 

But when our country's cauſe provokes to arms, 

How martial muſic ev'ry boſom warms ! 

So when the firſt. bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 

High on the Rern the Thracian rais'd his ſtrain, 
While Argo ſaw her kindred trees 40 
Deſcend from Pelion to the main. a 

Tiranſported demigods ſtood round, 

And men grew heroes at the ſound, 
Inflam'd with-glory's charms : | 
Each chief his ſev'nfold ſhield diſplay'd, 45 

And half unſheath'd the ſhining blade : 

And ſeas, and rocks, and ſkies rebound, 

To arms, to arms, to arms! 

IV. | 

But when through all thinfernal bounds, | 

Which flaming Phlegeton ſurrounds, 50 
Love, ſtrong as death, the poet led 
To the pale nations of the dead, 

What ſounds were heard, 

What ſcenes. appear'd, | 
C'er all the dreary coaſts ! 4 55 

Dreadful gleams, o 
Diſmal ſcreams, 
Fires that glow, 
Shrieks of wo, "0 | 1 
Sullen moans, 4 bo 
Hollow groans, | 
| And cries of tortur'd ghoſts ! 
But hark! he ſtrikes the golden lyre; 
And ſee ! the tortur'd ghoſt reſpire, 
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See, 
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See, ſhady forms advance! :, 
Thy ſtone, O Siſyphus, ſtands ſtill, 
Ixion reſts upon his wheel, 
And the pale qectres dance! 
The furies fink upon their iron beds, 
And ſnakes uncurl'd hang py round their bead. 


By the ſtreams 3 ever flow, | 71 

By the fragrant winds that blow 
O'er th' Elyſian flow'rs ; 

By thoſe happy fouls who dwell 

In yellow meads of aſphodel, 75 
Or amaranthine bow'rs; | | 

By the hero's armed ſhades, 

Glitt'ring through the gloomy glades; 

By the youths that dy” 4 for love, 

Wand'ring in the myrtle 80 

Reſtore, reſtore Eurydice to i: 

Oh take the huſband, or return the wife! 


He ſung, and hell conſented 
To hear the poet's pray'r: 
Stern Proſerpine relented, 85 
And gave him bach the fair. 
Thus ſong could prevail 
O'er death, and o'er hell, 
A conqueſt how bard and how glorious! 
Though fate had faſt bound her 90 
With Styx nine times round her, 
Yet muſic and love were victorious. 
VI. 
But ſoon, too ſoon, the lover turns his eyes: 
Again ſhe falls, again ſhe dies, ſhe dies! 
How wilt thou now the fatal ſiſters move? 95 
No crime was thine, if *tis no crime to love. 
Now under hanging mountains, 
Beſide the falls of fountains, 
Or where Hebrns wanders, 
— 4 in meanders, 100 


Vor. I + G All 


Won 


All alone, 
Unheard, unknown, 
He makes his moan ; 
And calls her ghoſt, 
For ever, ever, ever loſt ! a 108 
Now with furies ſurrounded; | 
Deſpairing, confounded, 
He 3 he glows, 
Amidſt Rhodope's ſnows : 
See, wild as the winds, o'er the deſert he flies ; z 110 
Hark! Hæmus reſounds with the Bacchanals' cries— 
Ah ſee, he dies! 

Yet ev'n in death Eurydice he ſung, 

Zurydice ſtill trembled on his tongue, 7 
Zurydice the woods, 115 
Zurydice the floods, 

Curydice — rocks, and hollow mountains rung. 

VII. 
Muſic the fierceft grief can charm, 
And fate's ſevereſt rage diſarm : 
Muſic can ſoften pain to eaſe, | 120 
And make deſpair and madneſs pleaſe : | 
Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliſs above. 
This the divine Cecilia found, 
And to her Maker's praiſe confin'd the ſound, 125 
When the full organ Joins the tuneful quire, 

Th' immortal pow'rs incline their ear; 

Borne on the ſwelling notes our ſouls aſpire, 

While ſolemn airs improve the ſacred fire; X 

And angels lean from heav'n to hear, 130 

Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell, | 

To bright Cecilia greater pow r is giv'n ; 

His numbers rais'd a ſhade from hell, 

_ Hers lift the ſoul to heav'n. 
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Two CHORUSES to the Tragedy of 
BzxuTvus®, . 


CHORUS of ATHENIANS. 


STROPHE I. 
E ſhades, where ſacred truth is ſought ; 
| Groves, where immortal ſages taught: 

Where heav*nly viſions Plato fir'd, . 

And Epicurus lay inſpir'd! 

In vain your guiltleſs laurels ſtood 8 

Unſpotted long with human blood. 
War, horrid war, your thoughtful walks invades, 
And ſteel now glitters in the muſes” ſhades. 

AN.TISTROPHE I. 

Oh heav'n- born ſiſters ! ſource of art! 

Who charm: the fenſe, or mend the heart; 16 

Who lead fair Virtue's train along, 

Moral truth, and myſtic ſong ! _ 

To what new clime,. what diſtant fey, 

Forſaken, friendleſs, ſhall ye ly? - 
Say, will ye bleſs the bleak Atlantic ſhore? ” 1g 
Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more? 

STROPHE II. 

When Athens ſinks by fates unjuſt, 

When wild barbarians ſpurn her duſt; 

Perhaps ev'n Britain's utmoſt ſhore _ 

Shall ceaſe to bluſh with ſtrangers? gore, 20 

See Arts her ſavage ſons control, 

And Athens riſing near the pole! 
Till ſome new tyrant lifts his purple hand, 
And civil madneſs tears them from the land, 


* Altered from Shakeſpear by the Duke of Buckingham, at 
whoſe deſire theſe two choruſes were compoſed, to ſupply as ma- 
ny wanting in his play, They were ſet many years afterwards 
by the famous Bononcini, and performed at Buck 


G. 2 Ax Ti- 


ingham-houſe,. 
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AnTisTROPHE II. 
Ye gods! what juſtice rules the ball! 25 
Freedom and Arts together fall; ; 
Fools grant whate'er Ambition craves, 
And men, once ignorant, are flaves, 
Oh curs'd effects of civil hate, | 
In. ev'ry age, in ev'ry ſtate !: 30 
Still, when the luſt of tyrant pow'r ſucceeds, 
Some Athens periſkes, ſome Tully bleeds, 


CHORUS of Tours and VIRGING. 


— 


| S$2£.MICHORUS: 
O H tyrant Love ! haſt thou poſſeſt 
The prudent, learn'd, and virtuous breaſt? 
Wiſdom and Wit in vain reclaim, 
And Arts but ſoften us to feel thy flame. 
Love, ſoft intruder, enters here, 4 
But ent'ring learns to be fincere. | 
Marcus with bluthes owns he loves, 
And Brutus tenderly reproves. | 
Why, Virtue, doſt thou blame defire, F 
Which Nature has impreſt? 10 
Why, Nature, doſt thou ſooneſt fire. 
The mild and gen'rous breaſt-? 
| CRO RN Us. | 
Love's purer. flames the gods approve ;- 
The gods and Brutus bend to love: 
Brutus for abſent Porcia fighs, 15. 
And fterner Caſſius melts at Junia's eyes. 
What 1s looſe love ? a tranfient guſt, 
Spent in a ſudden ſtorm of Juſt, 
A vapour fed from wild deſire, 
A wand'ring, ſeif-conſuming fre; 20 
But Hymen's kinder flames unite ;. 
And burn for ever one; 
Chaſte as cold Cynthia's virgin light, 
Productive as the ſun. 
SEMI». 
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SEMICHORUS. 
Oh ſource of ev'ry ſocial tye, 25; 
United wiſh, and mutual joy! 
What various joys on one attend, 
As ſon, as father, brother, huſband, friend ?- 
Whether. his hoary fire he ſpies, 


While thouſand grateful thoughts ariſe; 30 


Or meets his ſpouſe's fonder eye; 
Or views his ſmiling progeny.; 
What tender paſſions take their turns, 
What home- felt raptures moye ? 
His heart now melts, now leaps, now burns, 
With rev*rence, hope, and love. 36 
CHORUS, 
Hence puilty joys, diſtaſtes, ſurmiſes, 
Hence falle tears, deceits, diſguiſes, 
Dangers, doubts, delays, ſurpriſes; | 
Fires that ſcorch, yet dare not ſhine : 40 
Pureſt love's unwaſting treaſure, | 
Conſtant faith, fair hope, long leiſure, 
Days of eaſe, and nights of lenfare 5 
Sacred Hymen! theſe are thine.. 


G ODE. 
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ODE on SOLITODE “. 


T T Appy the man whoſe wiſh and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air, 
In his own ground. 


Whoſe herds. with milk, whoſe fields with bread, 5: 
. Whoſe flocks ſupply him with attire, 
Whoſe trees in ſummer yield kim ſhade, 

In winter fire.. 


| Blefs'd, who can unconcern'dly find* 


Ecurs, days, and yeers flice ſoft away, 10 
In health of ody,. peace of mind, 


Quiet by day, 
Sound ſteep by night; Rudy and eaſe, 


Together mix'd ; ſweet recreation; 
And innocence, which moſt does pleaſe, 1.5 
Wich meditation. 


Thus let me live, unſeen, unknown, 


Thus anlamented let me die; 
Steal from the world, and not a ſtone 


Tell where 1 lie. 20 


* This was a very early production of our author, written at 
about twelve yours old. | 
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The Dying Chriſtian to his Sov L, 


. 


| SS 
7 Ttal ſpark of heav'nly flame! 
Quit, oh quit this mortal frame! 
Trembling, hoping, ling'ring, flying, 
Oh the pain, the bliſs of dying! 
Ceaſe, fond Nature, ceaſe thy ſtrife, 5 
And let me languiſh into life. 


II. | 
Hark ! they whiſper; angels ſay, 
Siſter ſpirit, come away. 
What 15 this abſorbs me quite ? 
Steals my ſenſes, ſhuts my ſight, 10 
Drowns my ſpirits, draws my breath? 
Tell me, my ſoul, can this be Death? 


III. 
The world recedes; it diſappears ! 
Hcav'n opens on my eyes] my ears 
With ſounds ſeraphic ring: 5 15 
Lend, lend your wings ! I mount! I fly! 
O Grave! where is thy victory? 
O Death! where is thy ſting? 


* This ode was written in imitation of the famous ſcnnet of 
Hadrian to his departing foul, Ses Hadrian $-fonnct, ict, 4. of 
Letters to and from Mr Steele, &c. vol. 3. 
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An Ess Ax on CRITICISM. 
Written in the year 1709. 


nr 


K. | 
Niroduttion. That it is as great a. fault to judge 
ill, as to write ill, and à more dangercus one 10 
. the public, ver: 1. 
That a true taſte is as rare to be found, as a true ge- 
nius, ver. 9. 70 18. 
That maſt men are born with ſome taſte, but ſpoiled by- 
al/e education, ver. 19. to 25. 
The multitude of critics, . and cauſes of them, ver. 26. 
10 45. 
7 3 are to ſtudy our own taſte, and know the li- 
mits of it, ver. 46. 70 67. | 
Nature he beſt guide of judgment, ver. 68. 70 87. 
Tmproved by art and rules, which are but methodiſed- 
Nature, ver, 88. | 4 
Rules deri ved from the practice of the ancient poets, 
ver. 88. 20 110. 
That therefore the ancients are neceſſary to be ſtudied 
by a critic, particularly Homer and Virgil, ver. 
120. 70 138. 
/ licences, and the ufe of them by the ancients, ver. 
140. to 180. 
Rewerence due to the. ancients, and praiſe. of tbem, 
ver. 181..&c. | | 


„„ Ver. 203. &c.. 

Cares hindering a true judgment. 1. Pride, ver. 
208. 2. Imperfect learning, ver. 215. 3. Tad- 
ging by paits, and not by the whole, ver. 233. 1 
288. Critics in wit, language, verification, only, 
ver. 


of good-nature, ver. 508. Sc, When ſeverity is 


R 
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ver. 288, 305. 339. Cc. 4. Being too hard to 
Pleaſe, or too apt to admire, ver. 384. 5. Parti- 
ality — oo much love to a ſet, —to the ancients or 


moderns, ver. 394. 6. Prejudice er prevention, 
ver. 408. 7. Singularity, ver. 424. 8. Incon- 
ſtancy, ver. 430. Fl Party-ſpirit, ver. 452. Ho 
10. Envy, ver. 466. Againſt envy, and in praiſe 


chiefly to be uſed by critics, ver. 526. Oc. 
PART III. Ver. 560. &c. 


ules for the conduct of manners in à critic. 1. Can- 
dour, ver. 563. Modeſty, ver. 566. Good! 


breeding, ver. 572. Sincerity, and freedom of 
adwice, ver. 578. 2. When one's counſel is ro 
reftrained, ver. 584. Character of ax incorrigible 


poet, ver. 600.; and of an impertinent critic,. 


ver. 640. Ce. Character of a. good critic, ver, 
629. The hiſtory of criticiſm, and characters of 


the beſt critics. Ariſtotle, ver. 645. Horace, 
ver. 653, Dionyſtus, ver. 665. Petronias, ver. 
667. Quintilian, ver. 670. Longinus, ver. 67 5. 


Of the decay of criticiſm, and its revival, Eraſ- 


mus, ver. 693. Vida, ver. 70g. Boileau, ver. 


714.. Lord Roſcommon, &c. ver. 725. Cencluſion. 


- 
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An Es$8ay on Carriers u. 


ils hard to ſay, if greater want of ſkill 

Appear in writing or in judging ill; 

But of the two, leſs dang'rous is th' offence 

To tire our patience, than miſlead our ſenſe. 

Some few in that, but numbers err in this, 5 

Ten cenſure wrong for one who writes amiſs ; y 

A fool might once himſelf alone expoſe, 

Now one in verſe makes many more in proſe. 

*T18 with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go juſt alike, yet each believes his own. 10 
In poets as true genius is but rare, 

True taſte as ſeldom. is the critic's ſhare ; at 
Both muſt alike from Heav'n derive their light, 
_ Theſe born to judge, as well as thoſe to write. 
Let ſuch teach others who themſelves excel, 15 
And cenſure freely who have written well. 2 
Authors are partial to their wit, tis true, 
Zut are not critics to their judgment too? 
Vet if we look more cloſely, we ſhall find 
Moſt have the ſeeds of judgment in their mind: 20 
Nature affords at leaſt a glimm'ring light; | 
The lines, tho? touch'd but faintly, are drawn right. 
But as the ſlighteſt ſketch, if juſtly trac'd, , 
Is by ull-colouring but the more diſgrac'd, 
So by falſe learning is good ſe nſe defac'd. 


Some are bewilder d in the maze of ſchools, 26 
And ſome made coxcombs Nature meant but _ 
| 22 n 
Nor ES. 


Ver. 15. Let ſuch teach others] Qui ſcribit artificicſe, ab allis 
— commode ſcripta facile intelligere poterit, Cic. ad Herenn. lib. 4. 
De . ſeulptore, fictore, niſi artifex, judicare non poteſt. Plin. 
er. 20. Moſt have the ſeeds] Omnes tacito quodam ſenſu, fine ul- 
ha arte aut ratione, gue ſint in artibus ac rationibus refa et prava di- 
2 4% by _ 3, ; nd i 
Ver. 25. fal rn Plus fine ina 7 z; Guam 
FN * 
| VARIATIONS, 
Between ver. 25. and 26, were theſe lines, ſince omitted by. 
the author. N 
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In ſearch of wit theſe loſe their common ſenſe, 
And then turn critics in their own defence: 
Each burns alike, who can, or cannot write, 30 
Or with a rival's, or an eanuch's ſpite. 
All fools have ſtill an itching to deride, 
And fain would be upon the laughing ſide. 
If Mævius ſcribble in Apollo's ſpite, 
There are who judge ſtill worſe than he can write. 
Some have at firit for wits, then poets paſt, 36 
Turn'd critics next, and prov'd plan fools at laſt. 
Some neither can for wits nor critics paſs, 
As heavy mules are neither horſe nor aſs. 0 111 
Thoſe half-learn'd witlings, num'rous in our iſle, 40 
As half-form'd inſects on the banks of Nile; 
Unfiniſh'd things, one knows not what to call, 
Their generation's ſo equivocal : | 
To tell 'em, would a hundred tongues require, 
Or one vain wit's, that might a hundred tire. 4g 
But you who ſeek to give and merit fame, 
And juſtly bear a critic's noble name, 
Be ſure yourſelf and your own reaeh to know, 
How far your genius, taſte, and learning go; 
Launch not beyond your depth, but be diſcreet, 55 
And mark that point where ſenſe and dulneſs meet. 
Nature to all things fix'd the limits fit, 
And wiſely curb'd proud man's pretending wit. 
As on the land while here the ocean gains, 
In other parts it leaves wide ſandy plains; 55 
Thus in the'ſoul while memory prevails, 5 
The ſolid pow'r of underſtanding fails; 
Where beams of warm imagination play, 
The memory's ſoft figures melt away. 
One ſcience only will one genius fit; 6o 
So vaſt is art, ſo narrow human wit: bs: *y 
VARIATION Ss. 
Many are ſpoil'd by that pedantic throng, 
Who with-great pains teach youth to reaſon wrong. 
Tutors, like virtuoſo's, oft inclin'd . 


By ſtrange transfuſion to improve the mind, 
Draw off the ſenſe we have, to pour in new; 


Which yet, with all their ſkill, they nel er could do, 
Not 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


| 
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Not only bounded to peculiar arts, 


But oft in thoſe confin'd to ſingle parts. - 

Like kings we loſe the conqueſt gain'd before, 
By vain ambition ſtill to make them more: 
Each might his ſev'ral province well command, 
Would afl bor loop to what they underſtand. 

Firſt follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
By her juſt ſtandard, which is ſtill the ſame: | 
Unerring NaTure, ſtill divinely bright, 70 
One clear, unchang'd, and univerſal light, 

Life, force, and beauty, muſt to all impart, 

At once the ſource, and end, and teſt of Art. 

Art from that fund each juſt ſupply provides; 
Works without ſhow, and without pomp preſides. 
In ſome fair body thus th' informing ſoul 76 
With ſpirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole, 
Each motion guides, and ev'ry nerve ſuſtains ; 
Itſelf unſeen, but in th' effects remains. 

Some to whom Heav'n in wit has been profuſe, 80 
Want as much more to turn it to its uſe-; 

For wit and judgment often are at ſtrife, 

Though meant each other's aid, like man and wiſe. 
Tis more to guide, than ſpur the Muſe's fteed ; 
Reſtrain his fury, than provoke his ſpeed; 85 
The winged courſer, like a gen'rous horſe, | 
Shows moſt true mettle when you check his courſe. 

Thoſe Rus of old diſcover'd, not devis'd, 
Are Nature ſtill, but Nature methodis'd-; 


NoTESs. 


Verſ. 88. Theſe rules of old, &c.] Cicero has beſt explained 


what that is which reduces the wild and ſcattered parts 75 hu- 
offit, ni- 


man knowledge into arts.—Nibil eft quod ad ar tem redi 


a 2 prius, qui illa tenet, quorum artem inſtituere vult, at illam 


Gentiam, ut ex iis rebus, quarum ars nondum ſit, artem efficere poſ- 
fit —Omnia fere guze ſum conchuſa nunc artibus, diſperſa et diſſ pa- 
ta quondam fuerunt ;, ut in muſicis, c. Adbibita eft igitur ars quæ- 
dam extrinſecus ex alio genere quodam, quod fibi tetum . philoſophi aſſu- 
munt, quæ rem diſſolutam divulſamque corgiutinaret, et ratione qua- 
dar: conftringerct. De orat, I, I, C, 41. 42. 

VAR IATIOR&N SV. | 
Ver, 80. There are whom Heav'n has ble'$'d with fore of wit, 
Vet want as much again to manage it. N 
Nature, 
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Nature, like Liberty, is but reſtrain'd 90 
By the ſame laws which firſt herſelf ordain'd. 
Hear how learn'd Greece her uſeful rules indites, 
When to repreſs, and when indulge our flights : 
High on Parnaſſus” top her ſons ſhe ſhow'd, | 
And pointed out thoſe arduous paths they trod; 95 
Held from afar, aloft, th' immortal prize, 
And urg'd-the reſt by equal ſteps to riſe. 
Juſt precepts thus from great examples | ky | 
She drew from them what they deriv'd from Heay'n, 
The gen'rous critic fann'd the poet's fire, 100 
And taught the world with reaſon to admire, 
Then criticiſm the Muſe's handmaid prov'd, | 
To dreſs her charms, and make her more beloy'd. 
But following wits from that intention ftray'd; _ 
Who could not win the miſtreſs, woo'd the maid ; 
Againſt the poets their own arms they turn'd, 106 
Sure to hate moſt the men from whom they learn'd. 
So modern ?pothecaries, taught the art 
By doctor's bills to play the doctor's part, 
Bold in the practice of miſtaken rules, 110 
Preſcribe, apply, and call their maſters fools. 
Some on the leaves of ancient authors prey, 
Nor time nor moths e'er ſpoil'd ſo much as they. 
Some drily plain, without invention's aid, 
Write dull receipts how poems may be made; 115 
Theſe leave the ſenſe, their learning to diſplay ; 
And thoſe explain the meaning quite away. ſ ſteer, 
You then whoſe judgment the right courſe would 
Know well each AncitxT's proper character; 
His fable, ſubject, ſcope in ev'ry page; 120 
Religion, country, genius of his age: 
Without all theſe at once before your eyes, 
Cavil you may, but never criticiſe. 
n "NoTES, 
Ver. 93. Juſt precepts] Nec enim artibus editis factum eft ut ar- 
enta inveniremus, ſed dicla — omnia anteguam præciperentur; 
mox ea ſeriptores obſervata et collecta ediderunt. Quintil. 
F | VARIATIONS, 
Ver. 123. Cavil you may, but never criticiſe, ] The author after 
this verſe originally inſerted the following, which he has how- 
eyet omitted in all the editions. 


Vor. I. +H Be 


% 4 
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Be Homer's works your ſtudy and delight, 
Read them by day, and meditate by night; 125 
'Thence 7 7 your judgment, thence your maxims 
| ring, | g= 
And trace the Nuts upward to their ſpring. 
Still with itſelf compar'd, his text peruſe ; 
And let your comment be the Mantuan muſe. 
When firſt young Maro in his boundleſs mind 130 
A work t outlaſt immortal Rome deſign'd, N 
Perhaps he ſeem'd above the critic's law, 
And but from Nature's fountains ſcorn'd to draw: 
But when t' examine ev'ry part he came, | 
Nature and Homer were, he found, the ſame: 135 
Convinc'd, amaz'd, he checks the bold defign ; 
And rules as ftri& his labour'd work confine, 
As if the Stagirite o'erlook'd each line. 
Learn hence for ancient rules a juſt eſteem; 
To copy Nature is to copy them. 140 
Some beauties yet no precepts can declare, 
For there's a happineſs as welt as care, 


Mufic reſembles poetry, in each | { 
145 


* 


” — 


Are nameleſs graces which no methods teach, 
And which a maſter-hand alone can reach. 


| NorEs. 
Ver. 130. When firft young Mara, c.] Virg. ecl. 6, 
Cum canerem reges et prœlia, Cynthius aurem 
Pell. | 
It is a tradition preſerved by Servius, that Virgil began with 
writing a poem of the Alban and Roman affairs; which be found 
above his years, and deſcended firſt to imitate Theocritus on ru- 
ral ſubjects, and afterwards to copy Homer in heroic poetry, 
| VARIATIONS. | 
Zoilus, had theſe been known, without a name 
Had dy'd, and Perault ne er been damn'd to fame; 
The ſenſe of ſound antiquity had reign d, | 
And facred Homer yet been unprofen' d. 
None e'er had thought his comprehenſive mind 
To modern cuſtoms, modern rules confin'd ; 
Who for all ages writ, and all magkind, , 
Ver. 130. - 
When firſt young Maro ſung of kings and wars, 
Ere warning Phebus touch'd his trembling ears. 
Ver, 137. And did his work to rules as ſtrict confine, 


7 
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If, where the rules not far enough extend, 

(Since rules were made but to promote their end), 
Some lucky licence anſwer to the full 

Th' intent propos'd, that licence is a rule. | 
Thus Pegaſus, a nearer way to take, 150 
May boldly deviate from the common track; 
From valgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 

And ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of art, 
Which, without paſſing through the judgment, pains 
y he heart, and my ag at * * 155 

n ects thus, ſome objects e our 1 
Wich out of nature's common ow riſe, Mr A 
The ſhapeleſs rock, or hanging precipice. 

Great wits ſometimes may glonouſly offend, 

And riſe to faults true critics dare not mend. 160 
But though the ancients thus their rules invade, 

(As kings diſpenſe with laws themſelves have made), 
Moderns, beware ! or if you muſt offend . 
Againſt the precept, ne'er tranſgreſs its end; 

Let it be ſeldom, and compell'd by need; 165 
And have, at l:aft, their precedent to plead. 

Ihe critic elſe proceeds without remorſe, 

veizes ycur fame, and puts his laws in force. 

I Enow there are, to whole preſumptuous thoughts 
Thoſe freer beauties, ev'n in them, ſeem faults, 170 
Some figures monſtrous and miſ-ſhap'd appear, 
Conſider'd fingly, or beheld too near; 

Which, but proportion'd to their light or place, 
Due diftance reconciles to form and grace, 

A prudent chief not always muſt diſplay 175 
His pow'rs in equal ranks, and fair array, | 


NoTEs. 
Ver. 146, If, evberethe rules, &c.) Nene enim + (55 pagan the 
Biſve ſcitis ſancta ſunt ifta ce fed bec, guicguid oft, utilitas 


excogitavit, Non negabo autem utile eſſe plerumgue 3 verum fi eu- 


dem illa robis aliud ſuadebit utilitas, haue, reliffis magiſtrorum duo 
rita ibus, ſequemur, Quintil, lib. 2. cap. 13. 

Ver. 175. A frudem chief, &e.] Otev Ti αν,ỹ˖ Gj˖ 
cealnda rat xærd T6; 747 ggal⁰,EBnn. Dion. Hal. de 


H 2 | But 


fr a, orat, 


. cere maluerim. Quint. 
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But with th' occaſion and the place comply, 
Conceal his force, nay ſeem ſometimes to fly. 
Thoſe oft are ſtratagems which errors ſeem ; 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream. 180 
Still green with bays each ancient altar ſtands, 
Above the reach of ſacrilegious hands; | 
Secure from flames, from Envy's fiercer rage, 
Deſtructive war, and all- involving age. ; 
See from each clime the learn'd their incenſe bring ! 
Hear, in all tongues conſenting pæans ring! 186 
In praiſe ſo juſt let ev'ry voice be join d, 
And fill the gen'ral chorus of mankind. | 
Hail, bards triumphant! born in happier days; 
Immortal heirs of univerſal praiſe! 190 
Whoſe honours with increaſe of ages grow, 75 
As ſtreams roll down, enlarging as they flow; 
Nations unborn your mighty names ſhall ſound, 
And worlds applaud that muſt not yet be found! 
O may ſome ſpark of your celeſtial fire, 195 
The laſt, the meaneſt of your ſons inſpire, | 
(That on weak wings, from far, purſues your flights; 
Glows while he reads, bu' 2 as he writes), 
To teach vain wits a ſcience little known, 
T admire ſuperior ſenſe, and doubt their own! 200 


Or all the cauſes which conſpire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and miſguide the mind, 
What the weak head with ſtrongeſt bias rules, 

Is pride, the never - failing vice of fools. 
Whatever nature has in worth deny'd, 

She gives in large reeruits of needful pride; 
For as in bodies, thus in ſouls, we find 


What wants in blood and ſpirits, ſwell'd with wind: 


205 


Nor ESV. | | 
Ver. 180. Ner is it Homer neds, but æve that dream. ] Modeſte, er 
circumſpetcto judicio de tantis wiris pronunciandum eff, ne (quod ple- 
riſque accidit ) damnent quod non intelligurt. Ac fi neceſſe eſt in alte- 
ram errare partem, omnia corum legentibus lacere, quan mulia diſpli- 


Pride, 


— 
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Pride, where Wit fails, ſteps in to our defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of ſenſe. 210 
If once right reaſon drives that cloud away, 

Truth breaks upon us with reſiſtleſs day. 
Truſt not yourſelf; but your defects to know, 
Make uſe of ev'ry friend and ev'ry toe. 
A litthe learning is a dang'rous thing; 215 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring: | 
There ſhallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinkin 5 ſobers us again. 
Fir'd at firſt fight with what the Muſe imparts, 
In ſearleſs youth we tempt the heights of arts, 220 
While, from the bounded level of our mind, 
Short views we take, nor ſee the lengths behind; 
But more advanc'd, behold with ſtrange ſurpriſe 
New diſtant ſcenes of endleſs ſcience riſe ! * 
So pleas'd at firſt the tow' ring Alps we try, 225 
Mount o'er the vales, and ſeem to tread the ſky, 
Th' eternal ſnows appear already paſt, | 
And the firft clouds and mountains ſeem the laſt : 
But, thoſe attain'd, we tremble to ſurvey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way; 230 
Th' increaſing proſpect tires our wand'ring eyes, 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps ariſe ! 

A perfect judge will read each wack of wit 

With the ſame ſpirit that its author writ : 
Survey the wHOLE, nor ſeek flight faults to find 235 
Where Nature moves, and rapture warms the mind; 
Nor loſe for that malignant dull delight, 
The gen'rous pleaſure to be charm'd with wit. 


NorTes, 
Ver. 233. A perfect judge, &c. ] Diligenter legendum e, ac pa- 
ne ad ſcribendi ſolicitudinem ; nec per partes . ſeru rande 1 0 
nia, ſed perlectus liber utigue ex integra reſumendus. Quint. , 


VARIATIONS, 


Ver. 225, tx 4 | 

So pleas d at firft the tow'ring Alps to try, 

Fill'd with ideas of fair Italy, 

The traveller beholds with cheerful eyes 

'The le{*ring val: s, and ſeems to tread the Kiss. 
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But in ſach lays as neither ebb nor flow, + 

-CorreQly cold and regularly low, | 2240 
That ſhunning faults, one quiet tenour keep; 

We cannot blame indeed but we may ſleep. 

In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts 

Is not th' exactneſs of peculiar part a 
Is not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 245 

But the joint force and full reſult of all. | 
Thus when we view ſome well-proportion'd dome, 
(The world's juſt wonder, and ev'n thins, O Rome !) 
No ſingle parts unequally ſurpriſe, 

Al comes united to th? admiring eyes: 250 
No monſtrous height, or breadth, or length appear; 
The whole at once is bold and regular. | 

Whoever thinks a faultleſs piece to fee, 

Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er ſhall be. 

In ev'ry work regard the writer's end, 255 
Since none can compaſs more than oy intend ; | 
And if the means be juſt, the conduct true, 
Applauſe, in ſpite of trivial faults, is due. 

As men of breeding, ſometimes men of wit, 

T' avoid great errors, muſt the leſs commit; 260 

Neglect the rules each verbal critic lays, Fr 
For not to know ſome trifles is a praiſe. | 
Moſt critics, fond of ſome ſubſervient art, 

Still make the whole depend upon a part : 
They talk of principles, but notions prize, 265 
And all to one lov'd folly ſacrifice. _ 
Once on a time, La Mancha's Knight, they fays 
A certain bard encount'ring on the way, _ 
Diſcours di in terms as juſt, with looks as ſage, 
As e'er could Dennis, of the Grecian ſtage; 270 
Concluding all were deſp'rate ſots and fools, 
Who durſt depart from Ariſtotle's rules. 
Our author, happy in a judge ſo nice, 
Produc'd his play, and begg'd the Knight's advice; 
Made him obſerve the ſubject and the log 275 
The manners, paſſions, unities ; what not ? 
AY which, exact to rule, were brought about, 
ere but a combat in the liſts left out. 
What! 
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« What! leave the combat out?” exclaims the 
Knight; 
Yes, or we muſt renounce the Stagirite. 280 
Not fo, by Heav'n,“ (he anſwers in a rage), 
4 „Enight, uires, and i muſt enter on the 
Par 
So vaſt a throng the lage can ne er contain, 
„ Then build a new, or act it in a plain.“ 


Thus crities of leſs judgment than caprice, 5. 


Curious not knowing, not exact but nice, 

Form ſhort ideas; and offend in arts 

(As moſt in manners) by a love to parts. 

. Some to conceit alone their taſte confine, | 

And glitt'ring thoughts ſtruck out at ev'ry line; 290 

Pleas'd with a work where nothing's Juſt or fit; 

One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. 

Poets like painters, thus, unſkill'd to trace 

The naked nature, and the living grace, 1 
With gold and jewels cover ev'ry part, 293 

And hide with ornaments their want of art. 

True wit is Nature to advantage dreſs'd, 

What oft was thought, but ne er ſo well expreſs'd ; 

Something, whoſe truth convinc'd at fight we find, 

That gives us back the image of our mind. 300 

As ſhades more ſweetly recommend the light, 

So modeſt plainneſs ſets off ſprightly wit. 

For works may have more wit than does em good, 

As bodies periſh thro? exceſs of blood. 

- Others = language all their care expreſs, 305 

And value books, as women men, for dreſs: 

Their praiſe is ſtill, — The ſtyle is excellent; 

The ſenſe they humbly take upon content. 

Words are like leaves; and where they moſt abound, 

Much fruit of ſenſe beneath is rarely found: 310 

Falſe eloquence, like the priſmatic glaſs, 

Its gaudy colours ſpreads on ev'ry place; 


* 


Nor Es. 
Ver. 297. True uit, c.] Naturam intueamur, hanc ſeguamur : 
id facillime accipiunt animi quod n Quiatil, J. 8. c. 3. 
The 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The face of Nature we no more ſurvey, | 2640 
All glares alike, without diſtinction 
But true expreſſion, like th* unchanging "= 315) 
Clears and improves whate'er it ſhines upon; 
It gilds all objeds, but it alters none. 
Expreſſion is the dreſs of thought, and till 
Appears more decent, as more ſuitable ; 
A vile conceit in pompous words expreſs'd, 320 
Is like a clown in regal purple dreſs'd : | 
For diff rent ſtyles with diff *rent ſubjects ſort, 
As (ev? arbs with country, town, and court, 
Some by old words to fame have made pretence, 
Ancients in phraſe, mere moderns in their ſenſe : 325 
Such labour'd nothings, in ſo ſtrange a ſtyle, 
Amaze th* unlearn'd, and make the learned ſmile. 
Unlucky, as Fungoſo in the play, | 
Theſe ſparks with awkward vanity diſplay 
What the fine gentleman wore yeſterday; 330 
And but ſo mimic ancient wits at beſt, 
As apes our grandfires, in their doublets dreſt. 
In words, as faſhions, the fame rule will 1 
Alike fantaſtic, if too new, or old. 
Be not the firſt by whom the new are try 4. 335 
Nor yet the laſt to lay the old aſide. 

But moſt by numbers judge a poet's ſong, 
And ſmooth or rough, with them, is right or wrong: 
In the bright Muſe tho thouſand charms n n 
Her voice is all theſe tuneful fools admire ; 5 40 


ho 

Nor ze. | 
Ver. A; ah c.] Abolita 44 
aloe cujuſdam oft, et Hide in parvis org all Quint, lib. 


1 %. ut verba à wetuftate repetita neque crebra ſint, neque ma- 
1 a, quia nil ft ofiofius —.— nec e ab 1. ale 
temporibus. Oratio cujus ſumma wirtus eſt — guam fit viti- 


eſa, ij egeat inter prete ergo ut nevorum optima erunt maxime verera, 
ita weterum maxine nova, Idem. ö 
Ver. 328. Unlucky, as Fungoſo, &c.] See Ben Johnſon's very 
man in bis bumour, 
Ver. 337. But moſt by numbers, &c.] 1 
ee. ſermo eft quis enim ? niſi carmina mah 
: m numero Fe e, ut per læve 3 
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Who haunt Parnaſſus but to pleaſe their ear, 
Not mend their minds; as ſome to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the muſic there. 

Theſe equal 3 alone require, 


Though oft the ear the open vowels tire; 345 
While expletives their feeble aid do join, | 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line: 
While they ring round the ſame unvary'd chimes, 
With ſure returns of ſtill expected rhymes; 
Where-e'er you find “ the cooling weſtern breeze,” 


In the next line, it“ whiſpers thro” the trees: 3 * 


In cryſtal ſtreams with pleaſing murmurs ereepe 
The reader's threaten'd (not in vain) with ho a” 
Then at the laſt and only couplet fraught 

With ſome unmeaning thing they call a thought, 


A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, 356 
That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its flow length 
along. 


Leave ſuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 

What's roundly ſmooth, or languiſhingly flow ; 

And praiſe. the eaſy vigour of a line, 36 

Where Denham's ſtrength, and Waller's ſweetneſs 
join. 

True eaſe in writing comes from art, not chance, 

As thoſe move eaſieſt who have learn'd to dance. 

Tis not enough no harſhneſs gives offence, - 

The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe, 365 


Funds NoTE 2 1 . 
Zgusndat juncttra ungues : ſeit t wverſum 
Non ſecus ac fi oculo rubricam dirigat uno, Perf, ſat, 1. 
Ver. 345. Though oft the car, &c. ] Fugiemus crebras wocalium con- 
eurſiones, que waſtam atque hiantem” orationem reddunt, Cic. ad 


Herena, lib. 4. Vide etiam Quintil, lib. 9. cap. 4. 


IMTtTATIONS. 
Ver, 346. While exphetives their w_ aid do join, 
And ten low words e „ | 
From Dryden, © He creeps ＋ wich ten little — every 
line, and helps out his numbers with for, to, and unte, and all 
A the pretty expletives he can ſind, while the ſenſe is left half ti- 


red behind it.“ F/ay on dram. poetry, 


Soft 
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. 
; 
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Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers flows; 
But when loud ſurges laſh the founding ſhore, 
The hoarſe, rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax ftrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move ſlow : 371 
Not fo, when ſwift. Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and ſkims along the 
main. 

Hear how Timotheus' vary'd lays ſurpriſe, 

And bid alternate paſſions fall and riſe ! 375 
While at each change, the ſon of Libyan Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love ; 
Now his flerce eyes with ſparkling fury glow, 
Now fighs ſteal out, and tears begin to 41 
Perſians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 380 
And the world's victor ſtood ſubdu'd by found 1 * 
The pow'r of muſic all our hearts allow, 
And what Timotheus was, is DxyDen now. 
Avoid extremes; and ſhun the fault of ſuch, _ 
Who ſtill are pleas'd too little or too much; 38g 
At ev'ry trifle ſcorn to take offence/, | 
That always ſhews great pride, or little ſenſe : 
Thoſe heads, as ſtomachs, ate not ſure the beſt, 
Which nauſeate all, and nothing can digeſt. 
Vet let not each gay turn thy rapture move; 390 
For fools admire, but men of ſenſe approve: 


NoTzs. | 
Ver. 374. Hear how Timatheus, Kc. ] Se Alexander's feaſt ; or, 
The power of muſic; an ode by Mr Dryden, | | 


| FMITATIONS, 
hf 3 | 0344 
um fi læta canunt, &c. Vid. Poet, I. 3. ver. 403. 
Ver. 368. But when loud ſurges, & c. 
Tum longe ſale ſaxa nant, &c, Vida, ib, 388. 
Ver. 350. When Ajax firives, &c.] | 
' Aue ideo fi quid geritur molimine magno, 8c, Vida, ib. 417. 
Ver. 372 Not fa when feift Camilla, acc.] 
Ka. fuerit damne, preperare jubebo, kee. e. 


- 
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As things ſeem large which we thro' miſts deſcry, | 
Dulneſs is ever apt to ify. LY | 
Some foreign writers, ſome our own deſpiſe ; 


The ancients only, or the moderns prize. 395 


Thus wit, like faith, by each man is apply'd 
To one /mall./ef, and all are damn'd beſide. 
Meanly they ſeek the bleſſing to confine, 
And force that ſun but on a part to ſhine, _ 
Which not alone the ſouthern wit ſublimes, 400 
But ripens ſpirits in cold northern climes ; 
Which from the firſt has ſhone on ages paſt, | 
Enlights the preſent, and ſhall warm the laſt; 
Tho each may feel increaſes and decays, 
And ſee now clearer and now darker days, 405 
Regard not then if wit be old or new, 
But blame the falſe, and value ſtill the true. 
Some ne'er advance a judgment of their own, 
But catch the ſpreading notion of the town; "+ 
They reaſon and conclude by precedent, 410 
And own ſtale nonſenſe which they ne' er invent. 
Some judge of authors' names, not works, and then 
Nor praiſe nor blame the writings, but the men. 
Of all this ſervile herd, the worſt is he 
That in proud dulneſs joins with quality. 415 
A conſtant critic at the great man's board, 
To fetch and carry — 
What woful ſtuff this madigral would be, 
In ſome ſtarv d hackney ſonneteer, or me ? 
But let a Lord once own the happy lines, 428 
How the wit brightens ! how the ſtyle refines ! | 
Before his ſacred name flies ev'ry fault, 
And each exalted ſtanza teems with thought ! 
The vulgar thus through ization err; 
As oft the learn'd by being fingular; 14325 
So much they ſcorn the croud, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purpoſely go wrong: 
So ſchiſmatics the plain believers quit, 
And are but damn'd for having too much wit. 


Some praiſe at morning what they blame at night; 
But always think the laſt opinion right. 431 
| A 


nſe for my Lord. | | 
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A mule by theſe is like a miſtreſs us d, 

This hour ſhe's 1doliz'd, the next abus'd $ 74 

While their weak heads, like towns unfortify'd, 
*T'wixt ſenſe and nonſenſe daily change their ſide. 435 
Aſk them the cauſe ; they're vide ſtill, they 473 ; 
And ſtill to-morrow's * r than to-day. 

We think our fathers fools; ſo wiſe we grow; 

Our wiſer ſons, no doubt, * think us ſo. 

Once ſchool-divines this zealous iſle o erſpread; 440 
Who knew moſt ſentences, was deepeſt read ; 


Faith, goſpel, all ſeem'd made to be diſputed, 


And none had ſenſe enough to be confuted ; 

Scotiſts and Thomiſts now in peace remain, 

Amidf their kindred cobwebs in Duck-lane. 445 
If faith itſelf has diff rent dreſſes worn, | 
What wonder modes in wit ſhould take their turn ? 
Oft, leaving what is natural and fit, | 

T he current _y proves the ready wit; 


7 4 3 3 
er. 444- Scotifts] So denominated from finds Duns Sco- 


er. 444. Tomi] From Thomas Aquinas, a truly great ge- 
4 who was, in thole blind ages, the ſame in theology that 
Friar Bacon was in natural philoſophy : leſs happy than our coun- 
. in this, that he ſoon became ſurrounded with a number 
dark gloſſers, who never left him till they had extinguiſhed 
the radiance of that light which had pierced through the thickeſt 
night of Monkery, the thirteenth century, when the Waldenſes 
were ſuppreſſed, and Wick liffe not yet riſen. 
Ver. 445. Duck-lane.] A place where old and ſecond- hand 
books were ſold formerly, near Smithfield, 


5 ien 
Ver. 447. Between this and ver. 452. 

The rhyming clowns that gladded Shakeſpear s age. 
No more with crambo entertain the ſtage. 

Who no in anagrams their patron praiſe, 

Or ſing their miſtreſs in acroſtic lays ? 

Ev'n pulpits pleas'd wich merry puns of yore; 

Now all are baniſh'd to th' Hibernian ſhore ! 

Thus leaving what was natural and fit, 

The current folly prov'd their ready wit; 

And authors thought their reputation ſafe, 
Which liv' 'd na long as fools were pleas'd to langh. 4 4 
1 
= n 
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And authors think their reputation ſafe, _ 
Which lives as long as fools are pleas'd to laugh. 
Some valuing thoſe of their own fide or mind, 
Still make themſelves the meaſure of mankind ; 
Fondly we think we honour-merit then, 
When we but praiſe ourſelves in other men. 453 
Parties 1n wit attend on thoſe of ſtate, | 
And public faction doubles private hate. 
Pride, malice, folly, againſt Dryden roſe, 
In various ſhapes of pariſons, critics, beaus; | 
But ſenſe ſurviv'd when merry jeſts were palt ; 460 
For riſing merit will buoy up at laſt. 
Might he return, and bleſs once raore our eyes, 
New Blackmores and new Milbourns muſt ariſe : 
Nay ſhould great Homer lift his awful head, 
Zoilus again would ſtart up from the dead. 465 
Envy will merit, as its ſhade, -purſue ; 
But, like a ſhadow, proves the ſubſtance true : 
For envy'd wit, like Sol eclips'd, makes known 
Th' oppoſing body's ola not its own. 
When firſt that ſun too pow'rful beams diſplays, 470 
It draws up vapours which obſcure its 1ays ; 
But ev'n thoſe clouds at laſt adorn its way, 
Refle& new glories, and augment the day. 

Be thou the firit true merit to befriend ; 
His praiſe is loſt, who ſtays till all commend, 475 
Short is the date, alas, of modern rhymes, 
And *tis but juſt to let them live betimes, 
No longer now that golden age appears, 
When patriarch wits ſurviv'd a thouſand years: 
Now length of fame (our ſecond life) is loſt, 480 
And bare threeſcore is all ev'n that can boaſt ; 
Our ſons their father's failing language ſee, 

And ſuch as Chaucer 1s, ſhall Dryden be. 
So when the faithful pencil has deſign'd | 
Some bright idea of the maſter's mind, 435 
Where a new world leaps out at his command, 
And ready Nature waits upon his hand; 
Norzs. 
Ver. 463. Milbourn.] The Rev. Mr Luke Milbourn, 
Vor. I. 11 When 
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When the ripe colours ſoften and unite, 
And ſweetly melt into juſt ſhade and light; 
When mellowing years their full verfeRtion give, 
And each bold figure juſt begins to live, 491 
The treach'rous colours the fair art betray, 
And all the bright creation fades away ! 

Unhappy wit, like moſt midaken things, 

Atones not for that envy which it brings. 495 
In youth alone its empty praiſe we boaſt, i 
But ſoon the ſhort-liv'd vanity is loſt: 
Like ſome fair flow'r the early ſpring ſupplies, 
That gaily blooms, but ev'n in blooming dies. 
What 15 this wit which muſt our cares employ? 500 
The owner's wife that other men enjoy; 
Then moſt our trouble ſtill when mot admir'd, 
And ſtill the more we give, the more requir'd ; 
Whoſe fame with pains we gain, but loſe with eaſe, 
Sure ſome to vex, but never all to pleaſe ; 505 
Tis what the vitious fear, the virtuous ſhun, 
By fools *tis hated, and by knaves undone ! 

If wit ſo much from ign'rance undergo, 
Ah let not learning too commence its foc ! 
Of old, thoſe met rewards who could excel, 510 
And ſuch were prais'd who but endeavour'd well: 
Though triumphs were to gen'rals only due, 

Crowns were reſerv'd to grace the ſoldiers too. 
Now, they who reach Parnaſſus' lofty crown, 
Employ their pains to ſpurn ſome others down; 515 
And while ſelf- love each jealous writer rules, 
Contending wits become the ſport of fools : 
But ſtill the worſt with moſt regret commend, 
For each ill author is as bad a friend. 
To what baſe ends, and by what abje& ways, 5 20 
Are mortals urg'd through ſacred luſt of praiſe ! 
Ah ne'er ſo dire a thirſt of glory boaſt, 
Nor in the critic let the man be loſt, 


VARIATIONS, 
Ver. 492. The treach*rous colours in few years Cecay, 
Ver., 499, Like ſome fair fiow'r that in the ſprirg does riſe, 


God 
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Good nature and good ſenſe muſt ever join; 
To err is human; to forgive, divine. 525 
But if in noble minds ſome dregs remain 

Not yet purg'd off, of ſpleen and ſour diſdain; 

Diſcharge that rage on more provoking crimes, 

Nor fear à dearth in theſe flagitious times. 

No pardon vile ocenity ſhould find, | 530 

Though wit and art conſpire to move your mind; 

But dulneſs with obſcenity muſt prove 

As ſhametul ſure as impotence in love. 

In the fat age of pleaſure, wealth, and eaſe, 

Sprung the rank weed, and thriv'd with large in- 
creaſe : 535 

When love was all an eaſy monarch's care ; 

Seldom at council, never in a war: 

Jilts rul'd the ſtate, and ſtateſmen farces writ; 

Nay wits had penſions, and young lords had wit : 

The fair fat panting at a courtier's play, 540 

And not a maſk went unimprov'd away: 

Ihe modeſt fan was lifted up no more, 

And virgins ſmil'd at what they bluſh'd before. 

'The following licence of a foreign reign 

Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain; 545 

Then unbelieving prieſts re form'd the nation, 

And taught more pleaſant methods of ſalvation; 

Where Heav'n's free ſubjects might their rights dif- 

ute, | | 

Leſt God himſelf ſhould ſeem too abſolute : 

Pulpits their ſacred ſatire learn'd to ſpare, 550 

And vice admir'd to find a flattrer there ! 

Encourag'd thus, Wit's Titans brav'd the fy-5, 

And the preſs groan'd with licens'd blaſphenues. 

Theſe monſters, critics! with your darts engage, 

Here point your thunder, and exhauſt your rage? 

4 89 


Nor ESV. Y | 
Ver. 547. The author has omitted two lines which ſtood, ©. 
here, as containing a national reflection, which in his ſtricter 
judgment he could not but diſapprove on any people whatever. 


12 Yet 


— 
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Vet ſhun their fault, who, ſcandalouſly nice, 556 
Will needs miſtake an author into vice: 


All ſeems infected that th' infected (py, 


As all looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye. 


Learn then what Mor arts critics ought to ſhow, 
For tis but half a judge's taſk, to know. - 561 
Tis not enough, taſte, judgment, learning join; 
Jn all you ſpeak, let truth and candour ſhane : 
'That not alone what to your ſenſe is due 


All may allow ; but ſeek your friendſhip too. 565 


He ſilent always, when you doubt your ſenſe; 
And ſpeak, though ſure, with ſeeming diffidence : 
Some poſitive, perſiſting fops we know, _ 
Who if once wrong, will needs be always ſo; 
But you, with pleaſure own your errors paſt, 570 
And make each day a critic on the laſt. 
Ts not enough your counſel ſtill be true; 4 
Blunt truths more miſchief than nice falfchoods do; 
Men muſt be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown propos'd as things forgot. 575 
Without good-breeding, truth is diſapprov'd; 
That only makes ſuperior ſenſe belov'd. 

Be niggards of advice on no pretence : 
For the worſt avarice is that of ſenſe. | 
With mean complacence ne'er betray your truſt, 5 80 
Nor be ſo civil as to prove unjuſt. 
Fear not the anger of the wiſe to raiſe ; 
Thoſe beft can bear reproof, who merit praiſe. 

Twere well might critics ſtill this freedom take, 
But Appius reddens at each word you ſpeak, 585 
And ſtares tremendous with a threat'ning eye, 


- Like ſome fierce tyrant in old tapeſtry. 


NoTEs. 


Ver. 586. And flares tremendous, &c.] This picture was ta- 
ken to himſelf by John Dennis, a furious old critic by profeſſion, 
'who, upon no other provocation, wrote againſt this cflay and its 
author, in a manner perfectly lunatic. For, as to the mention 


made of him in ver, 270. he took it as a compliment, and ſaid 
it was treacherouſly meant to cauſe him to overlook this abuſe 


of his perſon, 
Fear 
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Fear moſt to tax an honourable fool, | 

Whoſe right it is, uncenſur'd, to be dull; 

Such, without wit, are poets when they pleaſe, 590 

As without learning they can take degrees. & 

Leave dang'rous truths to unſucceſsful ſatires, 

And flattery to fulſome dedicators ; 

Whom, when they praiſe, the world believes no 
more, 

Than when they promiſe to give ſcribbling o'er. 595 

Tis beſt ſometimes your cenſure to reſtrain, 

And charitably let the dull be vain: 

Your filence there is better than your ſpite, 

For who can rail ſo long as they can write? 

Still humming on, their drouſy courſe they keep, 600 

And laſh'd fo long, like tops, are laſh'd. aſleep, 

Falſe ſteps but help them to renew the race, 

As, after ſtumbling, jades will mend their pace. 

What crouds of theſe, impenitently bold, 

In ſounds and jingling ſyllables grown old, 60z 

Still run on poets, in a raging vein, 

Ev'n to the dregs and ſqueezings of the brain, 

Strain out the laſt dull droppings of their ſenſe, 

And rhyme with all the rage of impotence ? 

Such ſhameleſs bards we have; and yet *tis true, 
There are as mad, abandon'd critics too. G11 
The bcokful blockhead ignorantly read, 
| With loads of learned lumber in his head, 

With his own tongue ſtil] edifies his ears, 

And always liſt'ning to himſelf appears. 615 
All books he reads, aad all he reads aſſails, 
From Dryden's Fables down to Durfey's Tales. 
With him moſt authors ſteal their — or buy; 
Garth did not write his own Diſpenſary. 

Name a new play, and he's the poet's friend, 620 
Nay ſhow'd his faults—but when would poets mend? 


NoTEs. 
Ver, 619. Garth did not *vrite, &c,] A common ſlander at that 
| time in prejudice of that deſerving author, Our poet did him 
this juſtice, when that flander moſt prevailed; and it is now 
(perhaps tae ſo.ncr for this very verſe) dead and forgotten. 
FI No 
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No place fo ſacred from ſuch fops is barr'd, 

Nor is "oy church more ſafe than Paul's church- 
yard : 

Nay, fly to altars ; there they'il talk you dead ; 


For fools ruſh in where angels fear to tread. 623 
Nan ſenſe with modeſt caution ſpeaks, 5 
t | 


It ſtill looks home, and ſhort excurſions makes; 
But rattling nonſenſe in full volleys breaks, 

And never ſhock'd, and never turn'd aſide, . 
Burſts out, reſiſtleſs, with a thund'ring tide. 630 
But where's the man, who counſel can beſtow, 
Still pleas'd to teach, and yet not proud to know? 

Unbiaſs'd, or by favour, or by ſpite ; 

Not dully prepoſſeſs' d, nor blindly right; 

Tho? learn'd, well-bred ; and tho' well-bred, ſincere; 

Modeſtly bold, and humanly ſevere 636 
\ Who to a friend his faults can freely ſhow, 

And gladly praiſe the merit of a foe ? 

Bleſs'd with a taſte exact, yet unconfin'd ; 1 

A knowledge both of books and human kind; 640 

Gen'rous converſe; a ſoul exempt from pride; 

And love to praiſe, with reaſon on his fide ? 

Such once were critics ; ſuch the happy few 
Athens and Rome in better ages knew. 
The mighty Stagirite firſt left the ſhore, 645 


Spread all his fails, and durſt the deeps explore; 


| VARIATIONS, 
Ver. 624. Between this and ver. 625. 
In vain you ſhrug, and ſweat, and ſtrive to fly 3 
Theſe know no manners but of poetry. 
They'll ſtop a hungry chaplain in his grace, 
To treat of unities of time and place. 
Between ver. 646. and 647. were the following lines, ſince 
ſuppreſſed by che author. 
That bold Columbus of the realms of wit, 
Whoſe firſt diſcovery's not exceeded yet. 
Led by the light of the Mzonian far, 
He fteer'd ſecurely, and diſcover'd far, 
He, when all Nature was ſubdu'd before, 
Like his great pupil, figh'd and long'd for more: 
Fancy's wild regfons yet unvanquiſh'd lay, x 
A. boundleſs empire, and that owp'd no ſway, | 
Poets, Oc. 
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He fteer'd ſecurely, and diſcover'd far, 
Led by the light of the Mzonian ftar. 
Poets, a race long unconfin'd, and free, 
Still fond and proud of ſavage liberty, 659 
Receiv'd his laws; and ſtood convinc'd *twas fit, 
Who conquer'd Nature, ſheuld preſide o'er wit. 
_ Horace ſtill charms with graceful negligence, 
And without method talks us into ſenſe ; 
Will, like a frignd, familiarly convey 655 
The trueſt notions in the eaſieſt way. | 
He, who ſupreme in judgment, as in wit, 
Might boldly cenſure, as he boldly writ, 
Yet judg'd with coolneſs, though he ſung with fire ; 
His precepts teach but what his works inſpire. 660 
Our critics take a contrary extreme z 
They judge with fury, but they write with flegm ; 
Nor ſuffers Horace more in wrong tranflations 
By wits, than critics in as wrong quotations, | 
See Dionyſius Homer's thoughts refine, 665 
And call new beauties forth from ev'rv line! 
Fancy and art in gay Petronius pleaſe, 
The ſcholar's learning, with the courtier's eaſe. 
In grave Quintilian's copious work we find 
The juſteſt rules and cleareſt method join'd : 670 
Thus uſeful arms in magazines we place, 
All rang'd in order, and diſpos'd with grace, 
But leſs to pleaſe the eye, than arm the hand, 
Still fit for uſe, and ready at command. . 
Thee, bold Longinus ! all the Nine inſpire, 67 
And bleſs their critic with a poet's fire. 
An ardent judge, who, zealous in his truſt, 
With warmth gives ſentence, yet is always juſt; - 
Whoſe own example ſtrengthens all his laws; 
And is himſelf that great ſublime he draws. 689 
Thus long fureceBng critics juſtly reign'd, 
Licence repreſs'd, and uſeful laws ordain'd, 


7 Norzs. 


Ver, 665. See Dionyſius] Of Halicarnaſſus, 


VARIATIONS, 


7 Ver. 675, The muſes ſure Longinus did inſpire, 


Learning 
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Learning and Rome alike in empire grew; 

And arts ſtill follow'd where her eagles flew ; 

From the ſame foes, at laſt, both felt their doom, 
And the ſame age ſaw learning fall, and Rome. 686 
With tyranny, then ſuperſtition join'd, 

As that the body, this inſlav'd the mind ; 

Mach was believ'd, but little underſtood, 

And to be dull was conftru'd to be good; 690 
A ſecond deluge learning thus o'er-run, 

And the monks finiſh'd what the GMhs begun. 

At length Eraſmus, that great injur'd name, 
(The glory of the prieſthood, and the ſhame !), 
Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb'rous age, 695 
And drove thoſe holy Vandals off the ſtage. 

But ſee! each mule, in Leo's golden days, 
Starts from her trance, and trims her wither'd bays! 
Rome's ancient genius, o'er its Fuins ſpread, 

Shakes off the duſt, and rears his rev'rend head. 700 
Then ſculpture and her ſiſter- arts revive ; 
Stones leap'd to form, and rocks began to live; 
With fweeter notes each riſing temple rung; 

A Raphael painted, and a Vida ſung. 
Immortal Vida! on whoſe honour'd brow 705 
The poet's bays and critic's ivy grow: 

Cremona now ſhall ever boaſt thy name, 

As next to place in Mantua, next in fame! 

But ſoon by impious arms from Latium chas'd, 
Their ancient bounds the baniſh'd muſes paſs'd; y 10 


NoTEs, 

Ver. 705. Immortal Vida] M. Hicronymus Vida, an excellent 
Latin poet, who writ an art of poetry in veiſe. He flouriſhed in 
the time of Leo X. 

VARIATIONS, 
Ver. 689. All was believ'd, but nothing underſtood, 

Between yer, 690. and 691. the author omitted theſe two, 

Vain wics and critics were no more allow 'd, 
When none but ſaints had licence to be proud. 


| IM1TATIONS, 
Ver. 708. As next in place t5 Mantua,] Allnding to 
Mantua ve miſe: & nimiuri vi ina Cremong, Virg. 


Thence 
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Thence arts o'er all the northern world advance, 

But critic learning flouriſh*d moſt in France; 

The rules a nation born to ſerve, obeys ; 

And Boileau till in right of Horace ſways. 

But we, brave Britons, foreign laws defpis'd, 715 
And kept unconquer'd and unciviliz'd ; 

Fierce fr the liberties of wit, and bold, 

We ſtill defy'd zue Romans, as of old. 

Yet ſome there were, among the ſounder few 

Of thoſe who leſs preſum'd, and better knew, 720 
Who durſt aſſert the juſter ancient cauſe, 

And here reſtor'd Wit's fundamental laws. 

Such was the muſe, whoſe rules and practice tell, 
Nature's chief maſter-piece is writing well.“ 
Such was Roſcommon—not more learn'd than * 

With manners gen'rous as his noble blood; 726 
To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 
And ev'ry author's merit, but his own. 


4 VARIATIONS, hk 
Ver. 723. Such was the muſe—] Eſſay on , by the e 
of — * Our poet 2 44255 — * his time who. 
complimented this , and its noble author. Mr Dryden had 
done it very largely in the dedication to his tranſlation of the 
— and Dr Garth, in the firſt edition of his Diſpenſary, 
585 | 
The Tyber now no courtly Gallus ſees, | 
But ſmiling Thames enjoys his Normanbys, . | 
though afterwards omitted, when parties were carried ſo high in 
the reign of Queen Anne, as to allow no commendation to an 
oppoſite in politics, The Duke was all his life a ſteady adhe- 
rent to the Church-of-England party, yet an enemy to the extra- 
vagant meaſures of the court, in the reign of Charles II. On 
Which account, after having firongly patronized Mr Dryden, a 
coolneſs ſucceeded between them on that poet's abſolute attach- 
ment to the court, which carried him ſome lengths beyond what 
the Duke could approve of. This nobleman's true character had 
been very well marked by Mr Dryden before, | 
The muſe's friend, 
Himſelf a muſe. In Sanadrin's debate 
True to his prince, but not a ſlave of ſtate, 
Abſ. and Acbit. 
Our author was more happy; he was honoured very young with 
his friendſhip, and it continued till his death in all the circum 
ſtances of a familiar eſteem, F 


Such 


- 
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Such late was Walſh—the muſe's judge and friend, 

Who juſtly knew to blame or to commend; 730 

To failings mild, but zealous for deſert ; 

The cleareſt head, and the ſincereſt heart. 

This humble praiſe, lamented ſhade ! receive, 

This praiſe at leaſt a grateful muſe may give: 

The muſe whoſe early voice you taught to ſing, 735 

Preſcrib'd her heights, and prun'd her tender wing, 

(Her guide now loſt), no more attempts to riſe, 

But in low numbers ſhort excurſions tries: 

Content, if hence th” unlearn'd their wants may view, 

The learn'd reflect on what before they knew: 740 

Careleſs of cenſure, nor too fond of fame; 

Still pleas'd to praiſe, yet not afraid to blame; 
verſe alike to flatter, or offend ; 

Not free. from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 


$: 


The RAPE of the LOCK. 
An Henoiri-Comical PoE M. 


4A 
Written in the year 1712. 


To Mrs ArRaBELLA FERMOR, 


MAD AM. 


* will be in vain to deny that J have ſome regard 
for this piece, ſince I dedicate it to you. Vet 
you — bear me witneſs, it was intended only to di- 
vert a few young ladies, who have good ſenſe ank 
od humour enough to laugh, not only at their ſex's 
httle unguarded follies, but at their own. But as it 
was communicated with the air of a ſecret, it ſoon 
found its way into the world. An imperfe& copy 
having been offered to a bookſeller, you had the 
good-nature, for my ſake, to conſent to the publi- 
cation of one more correct. This I was forced to, 
before I had executed half my deſign ; for thema- 
chinery was entirely wanting to complete it. | 
The machinery, Madam, 1s a term invented by' 
the critics, to ſignify that part which the deities,” 
angels, or dæmons are made to act in a poem. 
For the ancient poets are in one reſpect like many 
modern ladies: let an action be never fo trivial in it- 
ſelf, they always make it appear of the utmoſt im- 
portance, Theſe machines I determined to raiſe on 
a very new and odd foundation, the Roſicruſian 
doctrine of ſpirits. | 
I know how difagreeable it is to make uſe of hard 
words before a lady; but it is ſo much the concern 
of a poet to have his works underſtood, and parti- 
cularly 
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cularly by your ſex, that you muſt give me leave to 
explain two or three difficult terms. 

The Roſicruſians are a people I muſt bring you 
acquainted with, The beſt account I know of them 
is i a French book called Le Comte de Gabalis, 
which both in its title and ſize is fo like a novel, 
that many of the fair ſex have read it for one by miſ- 
take. According to theſe gentlemen, the four ele- 
ments are inhabited by an; which they call 
Sylphs, Gnomes, Nymphs, and Salamanders, The 


| Gnomes or Demons of earth delight in miſchief : but 


the Sy/phs, whoſe habitation is in the air, are the beſt- 
conditioned creatures imaginable ; for they ſay, any 
mortals may enjoy the moſt intimate familiarities 


with theſe gentle ſpirits, upon a condition very ea- 


ſy to all true adepts, an inviolate preſervation of 
chaſtity,  _ | 
As to the following canto's, all the paſſages of 
them are as fabulous, as the viſion at the beginning, 
or the transformation at the end; except the loſs of 
our hair, which I always mention with reverence. 
he human perſons are as ſictitious as the airy ones; 
and the character of Belinda, as it is now managed, 
reſembles you in nothing but in beauty. 44 
If this poem had as many graces as there are in 
r perſon, or in your mind, yet I could never 
— it ſhould paſs through the world half fo un- 
cenfured as you have done. But let its fortune be 
what it will, mine is happy enough, to have given 
me this occaſion of aſſuring you, that I am, with 
the trueſt eſteem, | 


MAD AM, 


Your moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 
A. Porz. 


& The 
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* \Wehierans, Belinda, _ violare capillos; 
Sed juvat hoe precibus me tribuifſe tuis. Maxr. 


Hat dire. aace from am'rous cauſes 


ſprings, 38; 
What mighty conteſts riſe from trivial 
things, | 


I fing—This verſe to Can Y, Muſe! is due: 
This ev'n Belinda may vouchſafe to view: 
Slight is the ſubject, but not ſo the praiſe, 5 
If ſhe inſpire, and he approve my laws. 


Say what ſtrange motive, goddeſs ! could compel 
A well-bred Lord t' aſſault a gentle belle? 
O ſay what ſtranger cauſe, yet unexplor'd, iT 
Could make a gentle belle reject a Lord? TE | 
| N OTES, 


It appears by this motto, that the following poem was writ- 
ten or publiſhed at the lady's requeſt. But there are ſome fur- 
ther circumſtances not unworthy relating, Mr Caryl (a gentle- 

man who was ſecretary to Queen Mary, wife of James II. whofe 
fortunes he followed into France, author of the comedy of Sir 
Solomon Single, and of ſeveral tranſlations in Dryden's miſcella- 
nies) originally propoſed the ſubject to him, with a view of put. 
ting an end, by this piece of ridicule, to a quarrel that was riſen 
between two noble families, thoſe of Lord Petre and of Mrs 
Fermor, on the trifling occaſion of his having cut off a lock of her 
hair. The author ſent it to the lady, with whom he was ac- 
quainted ; and ſhe took it ſo well as to give about copies of it. 
That firſt ſcetch (we learn from one of his letters) was written 
in leſs than a fortnight, in 1711, in two canto's only; and it 
was ſo printed; firſt, in a miſcellany of Bern, Lintot's, without 
the name of the author, But it was received ſo well, that be 
made it more conſiderable the next year, by the addition of the 
machinery of the Sylphs, and extended it to five canto's, 
Vor. I. K | 
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In taſks fo bold can little men engage, 2 
ner 


And in ſoft boſoms dwells ſuch mi 


Sol through white curtains ſhot a tim'rous ray, 
And op'd thoſe eyes that muſt eclipſe the day: 
Now lap- dogs give themſelves the roufing ſhake, 15 
And ſleepleſs lovers juſt at twelve awake: | | 
Thrice rung the bell, the ſlipper knock'd the ground, 
And the preſs'd watch return'd a ſilver ſound. 
Belinda ſtill her downy pillow preſt, 

Her guardian SYLya'prolong?d the balmy reſt: 20 
*Twas he had ſummon'd to her ſilent bed 

The morning-dream that hover'd o'er her head, 
A youth more glitt'ring than a birthnight- beau, 
(That ew'n in ſlumber caus'd her cheek to glow), 
Seem'd to her ear his winning lips to lay, "a8 i* 
And thus in whiſpers ſaid, or ſeem'd to ſay. 

Faireft of mortals, thou diſtinguiſh'd care 
Of thouſand bright inhabitants of air! 

If e'er one viſion touch thy infant-thought, 
Of all the nurſe and all the prieſt have taught; 30 
Of airy elves by moonlight-thadows ſeen, 4 
The ſilver token, and! the circled green, | 
Or virgins viſited by angel pow'rs, _ : 
With golden crowns and wreaths of heav'nly flow'rs; 
Hear and believe! thy own importance know, 35 
Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. - 
Some ſecret truths, from learned pride conceal'd, 
To maids alone and children are reveal'd : . 
wit IG E201 Neersen | 
Ver. 19. Belinda fill, &c.] All the verſes from hence to the 
end of this canto were added afterwards. | 
* VARIATIONS, 
Ver, 17. 12. It was in the firſt editions, \ 
And dwells ſuch rage in ſofteſt boſoms then, 
And lodge ſuch daring ſouls in little men? 
Ver. 13. Sc. ſtood thus in the firſt edition. 
Sol through white curtains did his beams diſplay, 
And op'd thoſe eyes which brighter ſhone than they; 
Stock juſt had giv'n himſelf the rouſing ſhake, 
And nymphs prepar'd their chocolate to take; 
Thrice the wrought ſlipper knock'd againſt the ground, 
And ſtriking watches the tenth hour reſound. What 
1] a 
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What though no credit doubtin g wits may give? 
The fair and innocent ſhall ſtill believe. 40 
Know then, unnumber'd ſpirits round thee fly, 
The light militia of the lower ſky: _ | 
Theſe, though unſeen, are ever on the wing, 
Hang o'er the box, and hover round the ring. 
Think what an equipage thou haſt in air, 45 
And view with ſcorn two pages and a chair. , 
As now your own, our beings were of old, 

And once inclos'd in woman's beauteous mold ; 
Thence, by a ſoft tranſition, we repair 

From earthly vehicles to theſe of air. | be 
Think not, when woman's tranſient breath is fled, 
That all her yanities at once are dead; 

Succeeding vanities ſhe flill regards, 

And though ſhe plays no more, o'erlooks the cards. 

er joy in. gilded chariots, when alive, 55 
And love of Ombre, after death ſurvive. 0 
For when the fair in all their pride expire, 

To their firſt elements their ſouls retire: 

The ſp'rits of fiery termagants in flame 

Mount up, and take a Salamander's name. 60 
Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 

And fp, with Nymphs, their elemental tea. 

The graver prude ſinks downward to a Gnome, 
In ſearch of miſchief ill on earth to roam. 
Ide light coquettes in Sylphs aloft repair, bg 
And ſport and flutter in the fields of air. 

Know farther yet; whoever fair and chaſte 
Rejects mankind, is by ſome Sylph embrac'd : 
For ſpirits, freed from mortal laws, with eaſe _ 
Aſſume what ſexes and what ſhapes they pleaſe. 
What guards the purity of melting maids, 

In courtly balls, and midnight-maſquerades, 
Safe from the treach'rous friend, the daring ſpark, 
The glance by day, the whiſper in the dark, 


IMITATIONS, 
Ver. 54. 55. Que gratia currim 


Armorumgue fuit vivis, que cura nitentes 


— 
0 


- 
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Paſcere equos; cadem 2 tellure repoſtot. virg. An, 6, 
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When kind occaſion prompts their warm deſires, 75% 
When muſic ſoftens, and when dancing fires? 
*Tis but their Sylph, the wiſe celeſtials know, 
Though Honour is the word with men below. 

Some nymphs there are, too conſcious of their face, 
For life predeſtin'd to the Gnomes embrace. 80 
Theſe ſwell their proſpects and exalt their ride, - 
When offers are diſdain'd, and love deny'd : 8 
Then gay ideas croud the vacant brain, 

While Peers, and Dukes, and all their ſweeping train, 
And garters, ſtars, and coronets appear, 8 
And in ſoft ſounds, Your Grace ſalutes their ear. 
Tis theſe that early taint the female ſoul, a 
Inſtruct the eyes of young coquettes to roll, 

Teach infant-cheeks a bidden bluſn to know, © 
And little hearts to flutter at a beau. 90 

Oft when the world imagine women ſtray, 

The Sylphs through myſtic mazes guide their way, 
Through all the giddy circle they purſue, cm 
And old impertinence expel by new. © nat. 
What tender maid but muſt a victim fall 95 
To one man's treat, but for another's ball? 
When Florio ſpeaks, what virgin could withſtand, 
If gentle Damon did not ſqueeze her hand?  _ 
With varying vanities, from ev'ry part, F 
They ſhift the moving toyſhop ef their heart; 100 
Where wigs with wigs, with ſword-knots ſword- 
knots ſtrive, 3 
Beaux baniſh beaux, and coaches coaches drive. 
This erring mortals levity may call, | e 
Oh blind to truth! the Sylphs contrive it all. 


| Nor Ze. * 4 l 

Ver. 78. Though Honour is the 2vord <oith men belbæv.] Parody 
of Homer. To of + 1 awot wet 
Ver. 79. too conſcious of their face], i. e. too ſenſible of their 
beauty, © 9 n $ A 


„ e — n 
Ver, 101. Jam clypeus clypeis, umbone repellitur ; 
E Enſe minax — 4 pede ges, et cuſpide culpis, &c. * 
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Of theſe am I, who thy protection claim, 105 
A watchful ſp'rit, and Ariel is my name. 
Late, as I rang'd the cryſtal wilds of air, 
In the clear mirror of thy ruling ſtar - 
I ſaw, alas! ſome dread event impend, . ; 
Ere to the main this morning-ſun deſcend. 110 
But Heav'n reveals not what, or how, or where: 
Warn'd by the Sylph, oh pious maid, beware! 
Fhis to diſcloſe is all thy guardian can: 
Beware of all, but moſt beware of man 

He ſaid ; when Shock, who thought ſhe ſlept too 

long, iis 48g 

Leap'd up, and wak'd his miſtreſs with his tongue. 
*Twas then, Belinda, if report ſay true, 
Thy eyes firſt open'd on a billet-doux ; | 
Wounds, charms, and ardours were no ſooner read, 
But all the viſion vaniſh'd from thy head. 120 
And now unveil'd, the toilet ſtands diſplay'd, 


Each filver vaſe in myſtic order laid. 


Natits:: 
Ver. 108. In ebe clear mirror] The language of the Platoniſts, 
the writers of the intelligible world of ſpirits, &c. 

Ver. 121. And now, unveil d &c.] The tranflation of theſe 
verſ-s, containing the deſcription of the toilette, by our author's 
friend Dr Parnell, deſerve, for their humour, to be here inſerted, 

Et nunc dĩlectum ſpeculum, pro mere retectum, e 
Emicat in menſa, que ſplendet pyxide denſa : A 
Tum primum lympha ſe 7 candida nympba; 
Jamęue fine menda, cœleſtis imago videnda, 
Auda caput, belles retinet, regit, implet oceilos. 
Hæc flupet implorans, ceu cults numen ado: ans. 
Inferior claram Pythuniſſa apparet ad aram, 
Fertęue tibi caute, dicatque juperbia ! laute, 
Dona ⁊ enuſta; oris, que cunttis, plena laboris, 
Excerpta explorat, deminamque deamgue decorat, 
2 deuota, fs pandet hic India tata, 
t tota ex iſta tranſpirat Arabia cifta ; | 
' Teſbudo hic flectit dum fe mea Leſbia pectit; I 
Agne elephas lente, te pectit Leſbia dente; 
Hunc maculis noris, nivei jacet ille coloris. 
Hic jacet et munde, mundus muliebris abunde ; 4 
Spinula reſplendens æris longo ordine pendens, . 
Fulæiis ſuavis odore, et epiſtola ſuavis amore, 


K 3 
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Firſt, rob'd in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head-uncover'd, the coſmetic pow'rs. 

A heav'nly image in the glaſs appears, 125 
To that ſhe bends, to that her eyes ſhe rears; 

Th' inferior prieſteſs, at her altar's ſide, 


Trembling begins the ſacred rites of pride. . 
Unnumber'd treaſures ope at once, and here 
The various off rings of the world appear; 130 
From each ſhe nicely culls with curious toil, | 


And decks the goddeſs with the glitt'ring ſpoil. 
This caſket India's glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box, | 
The'tortoiſe here and elephant unite, 135 
Transform'd- to combs, the ſpeckled, and the white. 
Here files of pins extend their ſhining rows, | 
Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux. 
Now awful beauty puts on all its arms; | 
The fair each moment riſes in her charms, 140 
Repairs her ſmiles, -awakens ev'ry 4 | 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face; 

Sees by degrees a purer bluſh ariſe, 

And keener-lightnings quicken in her eyes. 

The buſy Sylphs ſurround their darling care; 145 
Theſe ſet the head, and thoſe divide the hair; 


n Nor ZS. An k 
Induit arma ergo Veneris pulel errima virgo; 
Pulchrior in pri ſens tempus de tempore creſcens 
am repardt riſus, jam ſurgit gratia viſus, 
722 promit c - , _ latentia ulis; 
Pigmina jam miſcet, quo plus ſua purpura gliſcet, 
E A — bellis Id fn . 
Stant Lemures mut i, nymt hæ intentique'ſclu'i, 
Hic figit zonam, capiti locat ille coronam; 
Hec manicis formam, plicis dat et altera normam; 
Et tibi wel Betty, tibi vel nitidiſſima Leity ! 
-  Clria faftorum temere conceditur horum. ri th | 
Ver. 145. The buſy Syiphs, Kc.] Ancient traditions of the 
Rabbi's relate, that ſeveral of the fallen angels became amorous 
of v omen, and particulariſe ſome; among the reſt Aſael, who lay 
with Naamah the wife of Noah, or of Ham; and who, conti- 
nuing impenitent, ſtill prefides over the womens toilets. Be- 
eiſbi Rabbi, in Genef, vi. 2. | 
Some 
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some fold the ſleeve, whilſt others plait the gown j 
And many 8 Aer for nn not her own. 5 


7 7 
ITT 


Cc an 1 O ll. * 


OT with more glories i in th* ethereal plain, 
N The ſun firſt riſes o'er the purpled main, 
Than, iſſuing forth, the rival of his beams 
Lanch'd on t So boſom of the filver Thames, 

Fair nymphs, and well-dreſs'd- Tee Wenn her 
ſhone, 5 

But ev'ry eye was fix d on her alone. 5 

On her white breaſt a ſparkling croſs ſhe-wore, 

Which Jews might kiſs, and infidels adore, 

Her lively looks a ſprightly mind diſcloſe, - 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfix'd as thoſe : 10 

Favours to none, to all ſhe ſmiles extends; 

Oft ſhe rejects, but never once offends. - 

Bright as the ſun, her eyes the gazers ſtrike, 

And, like the ſun, they ſhine on all alike. | 

Yet graceful eaſe, and ſweetneſs void of pride, 15 

Might hide her faults, if belles had ane to hide: 

If to her ſhare ſome female errors fall, 

Look on her face, and you'll forget em all, 

This nymph, to the deſtruction of mankind, 
Nouriſh'd two locks, which graceful hun behind = 20 
In equal curls, and well conſpir'd to Job | 
With ſhining ringlets the ſmooth iv'ry neck. 

Love in theſe labyrinths his flaves detains, 
And mighty hearts are held in ſlender chains. 


With hairy ſpringes we the birds betray, 9445 
Slight lines of hair ſurpriſe the finny prey; 
Nor xs. 
Ver. 25. With hairy ſpringes.] * alluſion to Anacreon's man- 
ner. I 


VariaTIONS, ens 
Ver, 4. Lanch'd on the beſem, &c.] From hence the poem con- 
ti nues, in the firſt edition, to ver. 46. 
The reſt, the winds diſpers'd in empty air; 
2 aſter, to the end of this canto, being additional. 


Fair 
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= Fair treſſes man's imperial race inſnare, 
| And beauty draws us — a ſingle hair. 
Th' advent'rous Baron the bright locks admir'd; 
He ſaw, he wiſh'd, and to the prize aſpir'd. 30 
Reſoly'd to win, he meditates the way, 
By force to raviſh, or by fraud betray ; 
For when ſucceſs a lover's toil attends, 
Few aſk, if fraud or force attain'd his ends. 
For this, ere Phoebus roſe, he had implor'd 35 
Propitious heav'n, and ev'ry pow'r ador'd ; . 
But chiefly Love — to Love an altar built, 
Of twelve vaſt French romances, neatly gilt. 
There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves; _ 
And all he trophies of his former loves; 40 
With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre, 
And breathes three am'rous ſighs to raiſe the fire. 
Then proſtrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain and long 2 the prize. 

The pow'rs gave ear, and granted half his pray 1 45 
The reſt, the winds diſpers'd in empty air. 
But now ſecure the painted veſſel glides, 

The ſun- beams trembling on the floating tides : 
While melting muſic ſteals upon the ſky, | 
And ſoften'd Funde along the waters die; 50 
Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play, 
Belinda ſmil'd, and all the world was gay. 
All but the SyIph — with careful thoughts oppreſt, 
Th' impending wo fat heavy on his breaſt, 
He ſummons ſtraight his denizens of air; 55 
The lucid ſquadrons round the fails repair: 
Soft o'er the ſhrouds acreal whiſpers breathe, 
That ſeem'd. but _— to the train beneath. 


Nor ze. 
Ver. 28. with a fingle bair;] In alluſion to thoſe lines of Ho- 
" dibras, applied to the ſame purpoſe, 
And though it be a two-foot trout, / 
ITis with a ſingle hair pull'd out, INS. >. 


IMITATIONS., 
Ver, 45 The pow'rs gave car,] Virg. En. 21. 
Some 


* % 
* * 9 


Some to the fun their inſect- wings unfold, Le 
Waft on the breeze; or fink in clouds of gold; 60 
Tranſparent forms, too fine for mortal fight, 
Their fluid bodies half diſſolv'd in light. 
Looſe to the wind their airy garments flew, 
Thin glitt'ring textures of the filmy dew, 
Dipt in the richeſt tincture of the ſkies, 4" 
Where light diſports in ever-mingling dye: 
While ev'ry beam new tranſient colours flings, 
Colours that change whene'er they wave their wings. 


Amid the circle on the gilded maſt, | f 
Superior by the head, was Ariel plac'd; 70 


His purple pinions op'ning to the ſun, 

He Leng: azure — ad thus begun. = 

Ve Sylphs and Sylphids, to your chief give ear; 
Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Dzmons, hear! 

Ve know the ſpheres and various taſks aflign'd 75 

By laws eternal to th' areal kind. | 

Some in the fields of pureſt zther play, 

And baſk and whiten in the blaze of day. 

Some guide the courſe of wand'ring orbs on high, 

Or roll the planets through the boundleſs ſky. 80 

Some leſs refin*d, beneath the moon's pale light 

Purſue the ſtars that ſhoot athwart the night, 

Or ſuck the miſts in groſſer air below, N 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow, | 

Or brew fierce tempeſts on the wintry main, 85 

Or o'er the glebe diſtil the kindly; rain. 7 

Others on earth o' er human race preſide, 6 

Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide: 

Of theſe the chief the care of nations own, 

And guard with arms divine the Britiſh throne. go 
Our humbler province is to tend the fair, | 

Not a leſs pleaſing, though leſs. row care; 

To ſave the powder from too rude a gal-, 

Nor let th' imprifon'd eſſences exkhale 

To draw freſh colours from the vernal flow'rs; 95 

To ſteal fiom rainbows ere they drop in ſhow'rs 

A brighter waſh z to curl their waving hairs, 


Aſſiſt their bluſhes, and inſpire their aurs ; | 


N ay, 


r 54 - A Ret a 
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Nay, oft in dreams, invention we beſtow, 
To change a flounce, or add a furbelow. ; 100 


This day, black omens threat the brighteſt fair 
That e' er deſerv'd a watchful ſpirit's care; 
Some dire diſaſter, or by force, or fleight; + 
But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night. 
Whether the nymph'ſhall break Diana's law, 105 
Or ſe me frail china jar receive a flaw -: z: 
Or ſtain her honour, or her new brocade; 
Forget her pray'rs, or miſs a maſquerade; - 


Or loſe her heart, or necklace, at a ball; 1 


Or — Heav'n has doom'd that Shock muſt fall. 

alte then, ye-ſpirits | to your charge repair: 111 

The — — 2 ; 1 55 1 211 

The drops to thee, Brillante, we conſign; 

And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine; | 

Do thou, Criſpiſſa, tend her fav'rite lock 115 

Ariel himſelf ſhall be the guard of Shock. f 
To fifty choſen Sylphs, of ſpecial note, 

We truſt thꝰ important charge, the petticoat: 

Oft have we known that ſevenfold fence to fail, 

Tho” ſtiff with hoops, and arm'd with ribs of whale 

Form a ſtrong line about the ſilver bound, 121 

And guard the wide circumference around. 9274 
Whatever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, 

His poſt neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 

hall feel ſharp vengeance ſoon o' ertake bis fins, 125 
ſtopp'd in vials, or transfix'd with pins; 

Or plung'd in lakes of bitter waſhes lie, 

Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye: 

Gums and pomatums ſhall his flight reſtrain, 

While clogg'd he beats his filken wings in vain; 130 


WE IMITATIONS. | | 
Ver. 119. chte deminus ſeptemplicis ax. Ovid. 
T— I inbon 19th lt of 
| Mt..." 1 e 001 
Thus the broad ſhield complete the artiſt crown d, 
With his laſt hand, and pour'd the ocean round? 
Ins living ver ſeem'd the waves to roll, | | 
And heat the buckler's verge, and baund the whole, _.. 0¹ 


% 
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Or alum ſtypties with contracting pow rr 

Shrink his thin eſſence like a rivell'd flow'r: 

Or, as Ixion fix d, the wretch ſhall feel 

The giddy motion of the whirling mill, 

In fumes of burning chocolate ſhall glow, 135 

And tremble at the ſex that frothes below ! ! 
He ſpoke; ; the ſpirits from the ſails deſcend 3 

Some, orb in orb, around the nymph extend; 

Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair; 1 

Some hang upon the pendents of her ear; 140 

With beating hearts the dire event they wait, O 

Anxious, and trembling for the birth of Fate. 


CANTO u 


C Loſe by thoſe meads, for ever- crown'd with 
flow'rs, 
Where Thames with pride ſurveys his riding tow'rs ; 
There ſtands a ſtructure of majeſtic frame, | 
Which from the neighb'ring Hampton takes its lake. 
Here Britain's ſtateſmen oft the fall foredoom 5 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home; 
Here thou, great Anna ! whom three realms obey, 
Doſt ſometimes counſel take — and ſometimes tea. 
Hither the heroes and the nymphs reſort, — 
To taſte a while the pleaſures of a court; 10 
In various talk th* inſtructive hours they paſt, 6s 5.7L 
Who gave the ball, or paid the viſit 8 | 
One als the glory * he Britiſh Queen; ' 
And one deſcribes a charming Indian fcreenz _ 
A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 15 
At 9 word a reputation dies. 1 


VARIAT IOS. 
Ver. 1. Cloſe by thoſe meads.] The firſt 2 
this line to ver. 24. of this canto. 
Ver, 11. 12. originally in the firſt edition, 
In various talk the cheerful hours they paſt, 
Of who was bit, or who capotted laft, 
:- Snuff, 
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Snuff, or the fan, ſupply each pauſe of cha, 
With ſinging, laughing, ogling, and all that. 
Mean while, declining from the noon of Ms | 
'The ſun obliquely ſhoots his burning ray ;// 20 
The hungry judges ſoon. the ſentence ſign, |} 
nd wretches hang that jurymen may dine; | + 
The merchant from th' exchange returns in peace, 
And the long labours of the toilette ceaſe, 
Belinda now, whom thirſt, of fame invites, 25 
Burns to encounter two advent'rous knights, nid 


And ſwells her breaſt with conqueſts yet to come. A 
Straight the three bands prepare in arms to Join, 
Each band the number of the ſacred nine. 30 


Soon as ſhe ſpreads her hand, th' acreal guard 
Deſcend, and ſit on each important card : 

Firſt Ariel perch'd upon a Matador 
Then each according to the rank they bores , | 
For Sylphs, yet mindful, of their ancient race, 35 
Are, as when women, , wondrous fond of place. 

Behold, four kings in majeſty rever d, 
With h whiſkers and a forky,beardz. 

And fo 2 queens whoſe hands ſuſtain a flow? 7, 

Thꝰ' expreſſive emblem of their ſofter pow'r ; 

Four knaves in garbs ſuccinct, a truſty band; 

Caps on their heads, and halberts in their hand; 

pe | party-Fologr's troops, A ſhining Ann, 
forth to combat on the velvet plain. 

b he ilful nymph reviews her force with care: 45 

Let Spades be trumps! ſhe laid; and trumps they 
were. 

Now move to war her ſable bag 
In ſhow like leaders of the ſwarthy Moors, | 
7 Spadillio 

Nor zs. 
Ver. 47. Now move to car, &c.] The whole idea of this * 


ſeription of a game at Ombre, is taken from Vida's deſcription 
of a . at Cheſs, in his poem intitled Scacchia Ludus, 


VARIATIONS. 
Ver. 24. Ard the * labours of the toilette ceaſe. ] All that fol- 


; - 
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Spadillio firſt, unconquerable Lord ! 

Led off two captive trumps, and ſwept the board, 50 
As many more Manillio forc'd to yield, 
And march'd a victor from the verdant field. 

Him Baſto follow'd; but, his fate more hard, 
Gain'd but one trump and one plebeian card. 
With his broad ſabre next, a chief in years, 55 
The hoary majeſty of Spades appears, 
Puts forth one manly leg, to ſight reveal'd, 
The reſt his many-colour'd robe conceal'd. 

The rebel knave, who dares his prince engage, 
Proves the juſt victim of his royal rage. | 
Ev'n mighty Pam, that kings and queens o'erthrew, 
And mov'd down armies in the fights of Lu, 
Sad chance of war ! now deſtitute of aid, 

Falls undiſtinguiſh'd by the victor Spade! 
Thus far both armies to Belinda yield; 65 
Now to the Baron Fate inclines the field. 
His warlike Amazon her hoſt invades, 
Th' imperial conſort of the crown of Spades. 
The Clubs? black tyrant firſt her victim dy'd, 
Spite of his haughty mien, and barb'rous pride: 70 
What boots the regal circle on his head, 
His giant limbs in ſtate unwieldy ſpread ; 
That long behind he trails his pompous robe, 
And, of all monarchs only, graſps the globe? | 

The Baron now his Dt monds pours apace ; 75 

'Th' embroider'd king, who ſhews but half his face, 
And his refulgent queen, with pow'rs combin'd, 
Of broken troops an eaſy conqueſt find. 
Clubs, DYmonds, Hearts, in wild diſorder ſeen, 
With throngs promiſcuous ſtrow the level green. 80 
Thus when diſpers'd a routed army runs, 
Of Aſia's troops, and Afric's ſable ſons, 
With like contuſion diff*rent nations fly, 
Olk various habit, and of various dye, 


lows of the game at Ombre, was added fince the firſt edition, till 
ver, 105. which connected thus: 


Sudden the board with cups and ſpoons is crown d. 


Vol. I. =” The 
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The pierc'd battalions diſunited fall, 85 

In heaps on heaps; one fate o'erwhelms them all. 
The knave of Di'monds tries his wily arts, 

And wins (oh ſhameful chance!) the queen of 


Hearts. Th |, 
At this, the blood the virgin's cheek forſook, 
A livid paleneſs ſpreads o'er all her look; 90 


She ſees, and tiembles at th' approaching ill, 

Juſt in the gaws of ruin, and Codille, 

And now (as oft in ſome diſtemper'd ſtate) 

On one nice trick depends the gen'ral fate. 

An ace of Hearts ſteps forth: the king nnſeen gg 
Lurk'd in her hand, and mourn'd his captive queen: 
He ſprings to vengeance with an eager pace, 

And falls like thunder on the proſtrate ace. 

The nymph exulting fills with ſhouts the ſky ; | 
The walls, the woods, and long canals, reply. 100 
O thoughtleſs mortals ! ever Blind to fate, t 
Too ſoon dejected, and too ſoon elate. 

Sudden, theſe honours ſhall be ſnatch'd away, - 
And curs'd for ever this victorious day. 

For lo! the board with cups and ſpoons is crown'd, 
The berries crackle, and the mill turns round ; 106 
On ſhining altars of japan they raiſe | 

The filver lamp; the fiery ſpirits blaze: 
From filver ſpouts the grateful liquors glide, 
While China's earth receives the ſmoking tide; 110 
At once they gratify their ſcent and taſte, 

And frequent cups prolong the rich 1 | 
Straight hover round the fair her airy band.; 
Some, as the ſipp'd, the fuming liquor fann'd, 

| VARIATIONS, 

Ver. 105. Sudden the beard, &c.] From hence, the firſt edition 
continues to ver. 134. 

| IMITATIONS, 


Neſcia mens hominum fati fortiſque future ; 
E ar modum, rebus ſublata ſecundis 1 
Turno tempus erit magno cum optaverit emptum 
Intafium Pallanta, et cum ſpolia ifia diemque 
Oderit, | Virg. 


Some 
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Some o'er her lap their careful plumes diſplay'd, 115 
Trembling and conſcious of the rich brocade. 
Coffee (which makes the pohtician wiſe, 
And ſee through all things with his half-ſhut eyes) 
Sent up in'vapours to the Baron's brain | 
New \tratagems, the radiant lock to gain. 120 
Ah ceaſe, 'raſh youth! deſiſt ere tis too late, 
Fear the juſt gods, and think of Scylla's fate! 
Chang'd to a bird, and ſent to flit in air, 
She dearly pays for Niſus' injur'd hair ! 
But when to miſchief mortals bend their will, 125 
How ſoon they find fit inftruments of ill? 
Juſt then Clariſſa drew with tempting grace 
A two-edg*d weapon from her ſhining caſe : 
So ladies in romance aſſiſt their knight, | 
Preſent the ſpear, and arm him for the fight. 130 
He takes the gift with rev'rence, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers? ends; 
This juſt behind Belinda's neck he ſpread, 
As o'er the fragrant ſteams ſhe bends her head. 
Swift to the lock a thouſand ſp'rits repair, 135 
A thouſand wings, by turns, blow back the hair; 
And thrice they twitch'd the di'mond in her ear; 
Thrice ſhe look'd back, and thrice the foe drew near. 
Joſt in that inſtant, anxious Ariel ſought | 
he cloſe receſſes of the virgin's thought; 140- 
As on the nofegay in her breaſt reclin'd, 
He watch'd th? ideas riſing in her mind, 
Sudden he view'd, in ſpite of all her art, 
An earthly lover lurking at her heart. 
Amaz'd, confus'd, he found his pow'r expir'd, 145 
Refign'd to fate, and with a ſigh retir' d. 
| | Tue 


* 
Nor. 4 
Ver, 122. and think of Scylla's fate 44 Vid. Ovid's metam, viii. 


VARIATIONS. 

Ver. 134. In the firſt edition it was thus. | 
As o'er the fragrant ſtream ſhe bends her head, 
Firſt he expands the glitt'ring forfex wide, 

I“ incloſe the lock; * joins it to divide: 
2 
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The Peer now ſpreads the glitt'ring forfex wide, 
T incloſe the lock; now joins it, to divide. 
Ev'n then before the fatal engine clos'd, 
A wretched * too fondly interpos'd ; 150 
Fate urg'd the ſheers, and cut the Sylph in twain, 
(But airy ſubſtance ſoon unites again), 
The meeting points the ſacred hair diſſever 
From the fair head for ever and for ever! 
Then flaſl'd the living lightning from her eyes, 
And ſcreams of horror rend th afiphted ſkies. 156 
Not ſpuder ſhrieks to pityivg Heav'n are caſt, 
Wheb huſbands, or when lap-dogs breathe their laſt 
Or when rich China. veſſels fall'n from high, 
In glitt'ring duſt and painted fragments lie! 160 
t wreaths of triumph now my temples twine, 
| The victor cry'd),. the glorious prize is mine! 
hile fiſh. in ſtreams, or birds delight in air, 
Or in a coach and fix the Britiſh fair, 
As long as Atalantis ſhall be read, 165 
Or the ſmall pillow grace a lady's bed, 
While viſits ſhall. be paid on ſolema days, 
When num'rous wax-lights in bright order blaze, 
While nymphs take treats, or aſſignations give, 
So long my honour, name, and praiſe ſha}l live! 170 
What Time would ſpare, from Steel receives its date, 
And monuments like men ſubmit to fate! 


NoTrEs. 

Ver. 152. Put airy ſulflance] See Milton, lib. 6. of Satan cut 
aſunder by the angel Michael. 

Ver, 165. Atalantu] A famous book written about that time 
by a Woman; full of court and party ſcandal; and in a looſe ef- 
feminacy of ſtyle and ſentiment, which well ſuited the debauched 
taſte of the better vulgar, | | 


> VARIATIONS. 
® The meeting points the ſacred. hair diſſever, 
From the fair head for ever and for ever. Ver, 154. 
All that is between was added afterwards, | 


IMITATIONS., 
Yer. 163. 170. | 1 
Dum juga montis aper, fluvios dum piſcis amabit, | 
Semper bones nomen que tuum, laudeſque manebunt,” 0 
. t 
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Steel could the labours of the gods deſtroy, 

And ſtrike to duſt th' imperial tow'rs of Troy; 

Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 175 

And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 

What wonder then, fair nymph! thy hairs ſhould 
feel = 4 7 

The conqt' ring force of unreſiſted ſtee! / © 


„ N. io . 


UT anxious cares the penſive nymph oppreſt, 
B And ſecret paſſions labour'd in her breaſt. 
Not youthful kings in battle ſeiz'd alive, 

Not ſcornful virgins who their charms ſurvive, 

Not ardent lovers robb'd of all their bliſs, 5 
Not ancient ladies when refus'd à kiſs, 

Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, 

Not Cynthia when her manteau's pinn'd awry, 
E'er felt ſuch rage, reſentment, and deſpair, 

As thou, ſad virgin! for thy raviſh'd hair. 10 
For, that ſad moment, when the Sylphs withdrew, 
And Ariel weeping from Belinda flew, 

Umbriel, a duſky, melancholy ſp'rit, 

As ever ſully'd the fair face of light, 

Down to the central earth, his proper ſcene, 15 

Repair'd to ſearch the gloomy cave of Spleen. 
Swift on his ſooty pinions flits the Gnome, 

And in a vapour reach'd the diſmal dome. 


* 


VARIATIONS, | 
Ver, 11. For, that ſad moment, &c.] All the lines from hence 
to the 94th verſe, that deſcribe the houſe of Spleen, are not ig 
the firſ edition; inſtead of them followed only theſe, 
| While her rack'd ſoul repoſe and peace requires, 
The fierce Thaleſtris fans the riſing fires, 
and continued at the 94th verſe of this canto, 


$2. IM1TATIONS,. 
Ver. 127. $: | 1 
ie quogue everſus mons , &. : 
Quid faciant crines, cum ferro talia cedant ? _ i 
| Catull, de com. Berenice; 
Ver, 1. At regina gravi, &c. Virg. En. 4. 
L 3 No 


1 
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No cheerful breeze this ſullen region knows, 
The dreaded Eaſt is all the wind that blows. 20 

Here in a grotto, ſhelter'd cloſe from air, 

And ſcreen'd in ſhades from day's deteſted glare, 

She ſighs for ever on her penſive bed, 

Pain at her fide, and Megrim at her head. 

Two handmaids wait the throne ; alike in place, 
But dift 'ring far in figure and in face. 26 
Here ſtood HI-nature like an ancient maid, | 
Her wrinkled: form in black and white array'd ; 
With fore of pray'rs, for mornings, nights, and 

| noons, N 
Her hand is fill'd; her boſom with lampoons. 30 
There Affectation, with a ſickly mien, 
Shows in her cheek the roſes of eighteen, 
Practis'd to liſp, and hang the head aſide, 
Faints into airs, and languifhes with pride, 


On the rich quilt finks with becoming wo, 35 


Wirapt in a gown, for ſickneſs, and for ſhow. 
The fair- ones feel ſuch maladies as theſe, 
When each new night-dreſs gives a new diſeaſe, 

A conſtant vapour o'er the palace flies; _ 
Strange phantoms _ as the milts ariſe ; 
Dreadful, as hermits' dreams in haunted: ſhades, 
Or bright, as viſions of expiring maids. 2 
Now glaring fiends, and ſnakes on rolling ſpires, 
Pale ſpectres, gaping tombs, and purple fires: 


Now lakes of Equid gold, Elyſian ſcenes, 45 


And cryſtal domes, and angels in machines. 
Unnumber'd throngs on ev'ry ſide are ſeen, 
Of bodies chang'd to various forms by Spleen. 
Here living tea - pots ſtand, one arm held out, 


One bent; the handle this, and that the ſpout: 50 


A pipkin there, like Homer's tripod walks; 
Here ſighs a jar, and there a gooſe-pye talks; 


INM ITATITIO NS. 


Ver. 53. Homer's triped walks 3] See Hom, 11iad 18. of Vul - 


can's walking tripods, _ 
Ver. 52. and there a, gooſe-pye talks,] Alludes to a real fact, a 


lady of diſtinction imagined herſelf in this condition, 


\ 


Men 
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Men prove with child, as pow'rful fancy works; 
And maids turn'd bottles, call aloud for corks, 
Safe paſs'd.the Gnome throꝰ this fantaſtic band, 58 
A branch of healing ſpleenwort in his hand, | 
Then thus addreſs'd the pow'r —— Hail wayward 
een | * :8Þ 
Who rule the ſex to fifty from fifteen; 
Parent of vapours and of female wit, 
Who give th' hyſteric or poetic fit, 60 
On various tempers act by various ways, | 
Make ſome take phyſic, others ſcribble plays; 
Who cauſe the proud their viſits to delay, 
And ſend the godly in a pet to pray. 
A nymph there is, that all thy pow'r diſdains, 6g 
And thouſands more in equal mirth maintains, 
But oh! if e'er thy Gnome could ſpoil a grace, 
Or raiſe a pimple on a beauteous face, 
Like citron- waters matrons* cheeks inflame, 
Or change complexions at a loſing game; 70 
If e'er with airy horns I planted heads, 
Or rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds; | 
Or caus'd ſuſpicion When no ſoul was rude, | 
Or diſcompos'd the head-drefs of a prude, 
Or e'er to coſtive lap-dog: gave diſeaſe, | 7 
Which not the tears of brighteſt eyes could eaſe: 
Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin, 
That ſingle act gives half the world the ſpleen. 
The goddeſs with a diſcontented air 
Seems to reject him, though ſhe grants his pray'r. 80 
A wondrous bag with both her hands ſhe binds, 
Like that where once Ulyſſes held the winds ; 
There ſhe collects the force of female lungs, 
Sighs, ſobs, and paſſions, and the war of tongues, 
A vial next ſhe fills with-fainting ſears, 85 
Soft ſorrows, melting griefs, and flowing tears. 
The Gnome rejoicing bears her gifts away, | 
Spreads his black wings, and ſlowly mounts to day, 
Sunk in Thaleftris? arms the nymph he found, 
Her eyes dejected and her hair unbound; 4 90 
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Full o'er their heads the ſwelling bag he rent, 


And all the furies iſſu'd at the vent. 

Belinda burns with more than mortal ire, 

And fierce Thaleſtris fans the riſing fire. 94 
O wretched maid! ſhe ſpread her — and cry'd, 
(While Hampton's echoes, Vretched maid! reply'd), 
Was it for this you took ſuch conſtant care 

The bodkin, comb, and eſfence to prepare? 

Por this your locks in paper-durance bound, 

For this with tort'ring irons wreath'd around ? 100 


For this with fillets ſtrain'd your tender head ? 


And bravely bore the double loads of lead ? 

Gods! ſhall the raviſher difplay your hair, 

While the fops envy, and the ladies ſtare ! 

Honour forbid ! at whoſe unnval'd ſhrine 105 

Eaſe, pleaſure, virtue, all our ſex reſign. 

Methinks already I your tears ſurvey, 

Already hear the horrid things they ſay, 

Already ſee you a degraded toaſt, | A 

And all your honour in a whiſper loſt ! 110 

How ſhall 1, then, your helpleſs fame defend ? 

'Twill chen be infamy to feem your friend ! 

And ſhall this prize, th' ineſtimable prize, 

Expos'd through cryſtal to the gazing eyes, 

And heighten'd by the di'mond's circling rays, 115 

On that rapacious hand for ever blaze 

Sooner ſhall graſs in Hyde-park circus grow, 

And wats take lodgings in the ſound of Bow; 

Sooner. let earth, air, ſea, to chaos fall, 

Men, monkeys, lap dogs, parrots, periſh all! 120 
She ſazd ; then raging to Sir Plume repairs, 

And bids her beau demand the precious hairs ; 

(Sir Plume of amber ſnuff-box juſtly vain, 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane). | 

With earneſt eyes, and round unthinking face, oy 

* firſt the ſnuff· box open'd, then the caſe, 


Nor EsVs. 
Ver. 121. Sir Plume repairs] S r George Brown, He u was the 


only one of the party who tock the thing ſeriouſly, * He was an- 


gry that the poet ſhould make him talk nothing but not ſenſe; 
and, in truth, one could not well blame him, ply” 
N 


* 


Cant. 4. The RAYE of the Lock. 129 
And thus broke out“ My Lord, why, What the 


« devil? 
« Z—ds! damn the lock! fore Gad, you muſt be 
% civil! 
Plague on't! *tis paſt a jeſt—nay prithee, pox ! 
« Give her the hair —he ſpoke, and rapp'd his box. 
It grieves me much (reply'd the Peer again) 131 
Who ſpeaks fo well ſhould ever ſpeak in vein. | 
But by this lock, this ſacred lock, I ſwear, 
(Which never more ſhall join its parted hair; 
Which never more its honours ſhall renew, 135 
Clipp'd from the lovely head where late it grew), 
That while my noſtrils draw the vital air, 
This hand, which won it, ſhall for ever wear. 

He fpoke, and, ſpeaking, in proud triumph ſpread 
The long-contended honours of her head. 140 
But Umbriel, hateful Gnome! forbears not ſo; 

He breaks the vial whence the ſorrows flow. 
Then'ſee! the nymph in beauteous grief appears, 
Her eyes half-languiſhing, half-drown'd.1n tears; 
On her heav'd boſom hung her drooping head, 145 
Which with a ſigh ſhe rais'd; and thus ſhe ſaid. 
For ever curs'd be this deteſted day, 
Which ſnatch'd my beft, my fav'rite curl away! 
Happy ! ah ten times happy had Ibeen, | | 
If Hampton-court theſe eyes had never ſeen! 150 
Yet am not I the firſt miſtaken maid ; 
By love of courts. to num'rous ills betray'd. 
Oh had I rather, unadmir'd, remain'd 


In ſome lone iſle, or diſtant northern land; 


NoTES. 
Ver. 141. But Unbriel, hateful Gnome! forbears not ſo 
He breaks the wial whence the ſorrows fow,] Theſe two lines are 


additional; and affign the cauſe of the difterent operation on ta 


paſſions of the two ladies, 'The poem went on before without 
that diſt inction, as without any machinery, to the end of the 
canto, 


IuITATIO NS. 


Ver 133. But by this kk} In alluſion to Achilles's-oath ia 
Where 


Homer, II. x, 
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Where the gilt chariot never marks the way, 155 
Where none learn Ombre, none e'er taſte bohea ! 
There kept my charms. concexl!d: from mortal eye, 
Like roſes that in deſerts blobmm 246d die. h 
What mov'd my mind with yea Lords to roam? 
O had I ftay'd, and ſaid my pra) ts at home! 160 
Tywas thus the morning-omens ſeem'd to tell; 
Thrice from my trembling hand the patch- box fell; 
The tott'ring china ſhook without a wind, | 

| Nay Poll fat mute, and Shock was moſt unkind ! 
A Sylph too warn'd me of the threats of fate, 165 
In myſtic viſions, now believ'd too late! LISTS 
See the poor remnants of theſe ſlighted hairs ! | 
My — ſhall rend what ev'n thy rapine ſpares: 
Theſe in two fable ringlets taught to Leak, 440 
Once gave new beauties to the ſnowy neck; 170 
The ſiſter-lock now ſits uncouth, alone, 

And in its fellow's fate foreſees its own; 

UncurPd it hangs, the fatal ſheers demands, 

And tempts, once more, thy ſacrilegious hands, 
Oh, hadſt thou, cruel! been content to ſeize 175 
Hairs leſs in fight, or any hairs but theſe! | 


E AN FT O: V. 
_ 
HE faid : the pitying audience melt in tears. 

But Fate and Jove had ſtopp'd the Baron's ears. 
In vain Thaleſtris with reproach aſſails, 
For who can move when fair Belinda fails? 
Not half fo fix'd the Trojan could remain, 5 
While Anna begg'd and Dido rag'd in vain. 
Then grave Clariſſa graceful wav'd her fan; 
Silence enſu'd, and thus the nymph began. 


VARIATIONS. Gen 
Ver. 7: Then grave Clariſſa, &c.] A new character introduced 
in the ſubſequent editions, to open more clearly the Mor AL of 


© the poem, in a parody af the ſpeech of Sarpedon to Glancus in 
Homer, et 1 | 
| Says. 


Cant. 5. The RAE of the Lock. 13 


Say, why are beauties prais'd and honour'd moſt, 
The wiſe man's paſſion, and the vain man's toaſt? 
Why deck'd with all that land and ſea afford, 11 
Why angels call'd, and angel-like ador d? 

Why round our coaches Croud the white-glov'd beaus, 
Why bows. the fide-box from its inmoſt rows? 


Howr'vain are all theſe glories, all our pains, Is 


Unleſs good ſenſe preſerve what beauty gainsT 
That men may fay, when we the front-box grace, 
Behold the firit in virtue as in face ! en 
Oh! if to dance all night, and drefs all day, 
Charm'd the ſmall- pox, or chas' d old age away; 20 
Who would not ſcorn what houſewife's cares produce, 
Or who would learn one earthly thing of uſe ? 

To patch, nay ogle, might become a ſaint, 
Nor could it ſure be ſuch a ſin to paint. 


IMITATIONS, 
Ver. 9. Say, why aretbeauties, &c.] | 
Why boaſt we, Glaucus ! our extended reign, 
Where Xanthus' ſtreams enrich the Lycian plain; 

Our num'rous herds that range the fruitful field, 

And hills where vines their purple harveſt yield, 
Our foaming bowls with purer near crown'd, 
Our feafts enhanc'd with muſic's ſprightly ſound ; 

Why on thoſe ſhores are we with joy ſurvey d, 
Admir'd as heroes, and as gods obey'd ; 

"Unleſs great acts ſuperior merit prove, - 
And vindicate the bounteous pow'rs above? l 
Tis ours, the dignity they give, to grace; 

The firſt in valour, as the firſt in place: 

That when with wond'ring eyes our martial bands 

Behold our deeds tranſcending our commands, 
Such, they may cry, deſerve the ſov'reign ſtate, 
Whom thoſe that envy, dare not imitate. 

Could all our care elude the gloomy grave, 

Which claims no leſs the fearful than the brave, 

For luſt of fame I ſhould not vainly dare 

In fighting fields, nor urge thy ſoul to war, 

But fince, alas! ignoble age muſt come, 
Diſeaſe, and Death's inexorable doom; 

The life which others pay, let us beſtow, 

And give to fame what we to nature owe ; | 
Brave though we fall, and honour'd if we live, 
Or let us glory gain, or glory give. 


But 


C 8 
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But ſince, alas ! frail beauty muſt decay, 25 
CurPd or uncurl'd, fince locks will turn to gray; 
Since ꝓainted, or not painted, all ſhall fade, 


And ſhe:who ſcorns a man, muſt die a maid; 


What then remains but well our pow'r to uſe, 
And keep good-humour ſtill whate'er we loſe? 30 
And truſt me, dear! good-humour can prevail, p 
When _ and flights, and ſcreams, and ſcolding 

| ail. | TEL A 
Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll; 
Charms ftrike the fight, e Shs the ſoul. 

So ſpoke the dame, but no applauſe enſu'd ; + 35 
Belinda frown'd, Thaleftris call'd her prude. 

To arms, to arms ! the fierce — cries, 

And ſwift as lightning to the combat flies. 
All fide in parties, and begin th' attack; 

Fans clap, ſilks ruſtle, and tough whalebones crack; 
Heroes? and heroines? ſhouts confus'dly riſe, 41 
And baſe and treble voices ſtrike the ies. 45 
No common weapons in their hands are found, 

Like gods they fight, nor dread a mortal wound. 

So when bold Homer makes the gods engage, 45 
And heav'nly breaſts with human paſſions rage; 
*Gainſt Pallas, Mars; Latona, Hermes arms; 

And all Olympus rings with loud alarms : 


Jove's thunder roars, heav'n trembles all around, 


Blue Neptune ſtorms, the bellowing deeps reſound: 


Earth ſhakes her nodding tow'rs, the ground gives 
Way, | 51 
And the pale ghoſts ſtart at the flaſh of day! 


NorTE#s, 


Ver. 45. So ⁊uben bold Homer.] Homer, II. 20. 


| Im1TATIONSS + 
Ver. 35. So ſpoke the dame] It is a verſe frequently repeated in 
Homer after any ſpeech, | 
So ſpoke — and all the heroes applauded. | 
Ver. 37. To arms, to arms { ] From hence the firſt edition goes 
on to the concluſion, except a very few ſhort inſertions added, to 
keep the machinery in view to the end of the poem. 
og | Triumphant 


Cant, 5, The RAE of the LocR. 133 
Triumphant Umbriel on a ſconce's hei ht 

Clapp'd his glad wings, and fat to view the fight : 

Propp'd on their bodkin-ſpears, the ſp'rits ſurvey 55 


The growing combat, or aflift the fray. 
While through the preſs tors, "1 Thaleſtris flies, 


And ſcatters death around from both her eyes, 

A beau and witling periſh'd in the throng, 

One dy'd in metaphor, and one in ſong. 60 
O cruel nymph! a living death I bear,” 

Cry'd Dapperwit, and funk beſide his chair. 

A mournful glance Sir Fopling upwards caſt, 

<< Thoſe eyes are made fo killing” — was his laſt. 
Thus on Mzander's flow'ry margin lies 65 
Th” expiring ſwan, and as he ſings he dies. 

When bold Sir Plume had drawn Clariſſa down, 
Chloe ſtepp'd in, and kill'd him with a frown ; 
She ſmil'd to ſee the doughty hero ſlain, 
But, at her ſmile, the beau reviv'd again, 70 

Now Jove ſuſpends his golden ſcales in air, 
Weighs the mens wits againſt the lady's hair; 

The doubtfal beam long nods from fide to fide ; 
At length the wits mount up, the hairs ſubſide. 

See — Belinda on the Baron flies, 75 

With more than uſual lightning in her eyes: 


Nor Ez Ss. 


Ver. 71. Naw Due, Kc. ] Vid. Homer, Il. 8. and Virg- 


En. 12, 


| VAIIAT IOS. | 
Ver. 5 3. Triumphant Umbriel] Theſe four lines added, for the 
reaſon beſore mentioned, | 


| IMITATIONS, 

Ver. 53. Triumphant Umbriel] Minerva in like manner, do- 
ring the battle of Ulyſſes with the ſuitors in Ody!T, perches on a 
beam of the roof to behold it. 

Ver. 64. Thoſe eyes are made ſo Killing] The words of a ſong in 
the opera of 2 f | 8 <p 

Ver. 65. Thus on Mæunder's flow'ry margin lies] 

Sic ubi fata worant, udis abjeftus in berbis, 
Ad vada Maandri concinit albus olor. Ov. Ep. 

Vor. I, + M Nor 
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Nor fear'd the chief th' unequal fight to try, 
Who-ſought no more than on his foe to die. 
But this bold Lord with manly ſtrength endu d, 
She with one finger and a thumb ſubdu'd: 82 
Juſt where the breath of life his noſtrils drew, 
A charge of ſnuff the wily virgin threw ; 
The Gnomes direct, to ev'ry atom juſt, 
The pungent grains of titillating duft. " 
Sudden, with ſtarting tears ans eye o'erflows, 85 
And the high dome re- echoes to his noſe. 
Now meet thy fate, incens'd Belinda cry'd, 
And drew a deadly bodkin from her fide : 
(The ſame, his ancient perſonage to deck, - 
Her great-great-grandfire wore about his neck, go 
In three ſeal- rings; which after, melted down, © - 
Form'd a vaſt buckle for his widow's gown ; 
Fer infant-grandame's whiſtle next it grew, 
The bells ſhe jingled, and the whiſtle blew ; 
Then in a bodkin-grac'd her mother's hairs, 95 
Which long ſhe wore, and now Belinda wears.) 
Boaſt not my fall, (he cry*d), inſulting; foe! 
Thou by ſome other ſhalt be laid as low. 
Nor think, to die dejefts my lofty mind ; 
All that I dread is leaving you behind! 100 
Rather than ſo, ah let me ſtill ſurvive, | 
And burn in Cupid's flames, — but burn alive. 
Reſtore the lock ! ſhe.cries; and all around, 
Reftore the loch! the vaulted roofs rebound. 
Not fierce Othello in fo loud a ftrain 105 
Roar'd for the handkerchief that caus'd his pain. 
But ſee how oft ambitious aims are croſt, 
And chiefs contend till all the prize is loſt ! 
The lock, obtain'd with guilt, and kept with pain, 
In ev'ry place is ſonght, Lat ugh in vain: 110 
; ; ' 
e 1 Tar A TEINS: N 
Ver. 8 3. The Gnomes direct] Theſe two lines added for the a- 
bove reaſon, 


Ver. 39. The ſame, kis ancient perſonage to deck] In imitation 
of the progreſs of Agamemnon's ſceptre in Homer, II. 2, _ 


With 


- « 


Cant. 5. The RAE of the Lock. 135 
With ſuch a prize no mortal muſt be bleſt, 

So Heav'n decrees ! with Heaven'who can conteſt ? 
Some thought it mounted to the lunar ſphere, 


Since all things loſt on earth are treaſurd there. 
There heroes wits are kept in pond*rous vaſes, 115 


And beaus' in ſnuff- boxes and tweezer-caſes. ö 
There broken vows and deathbed-alms are found, 
And lovers? hearts with ends of riband bound, 
The courtier's promiſes, and ſick mens pray'rs, 
The ſmiles of harlots, and the tears of heirs, 120 
Cages for gnats, and chains to yoke a flea, 
* butterflies, and tomes of caſuiſtry. 
ut truſt the Muſe — ſhe ſaw it upward riſe, 

'Though mark'd by none but quick poetic eyes : 
(So Rome's great founder to the heav'ns withdrew, 
'To Proculus alone confeſs'd in view). 126 
A ſudden ſtar, it ſnot through liquid air, 
And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. 
Not Bere nice's locks firit roſe ſo bright, 
The heav'ns beſpangling with diſhevel'd light. 130 
The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, 
And pleas'd, purſue its progreſs through the ſkies. 

This the beau-monde mall from the Mall ſurvey, 
And hail with muſic its propitious ray. 
This the bleſs'd lover ſhall for Venus take, 135 
And ſend up vows from Roſamonda's lake. 
This Partridge ſoon ſhatl view in cloudleſs ſkies, 
When next he looks through Galilzo's eyes; 


 NorTExs. 

Ver, 114. Since all things 4a] Vid. Arioſto, canto 34. 

Ver. 137. This Partridge ſoon | John Partridge was a ridiculous: 
ftar-gazer, who in his almanacks every year never failed to pre- 
dict the downfal of the Pope, and the King of France, then at 
war with the Engliſh, . 


VarIAT: ONS. 
Ver. 131, The Sylpbs bebald] Theſe two lines added for the 
fame * 4 to keep in view the machinery of the poem. 


IMITATIONS, 
Ver, 128. Flammiferumgue trahens ſpaticſo limite crinem | 
Stella micat Orvis, 8 


M 2 And 
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And hence th' egregious wizard ſhall foredoom 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome. 140 
I ̃hen ceaſe, bright nymph to maurn thy raviſh'd: 
Which adds new glory to the ſhining ſphere ! [hair, 
Not all the treſſes that fair head can boaſt. 
Shall draw ſuch envy as the lock you loft, | 
For after all the murders of your eye, 145 
When, after millions. ſtain, yourſelf ſhall die; 
When thoſe fair ſans ſhall ſet, as ſet they muff, 

And all thoſe treſſes ſhall be laid in duſt, 

This lock, the muſe ſhall conſecrate to fame, 

And *audft the ſtars inſeribe Belinda's name. 150- 


21 


E LEG to the memory of an UN. 
FORTUNATE Lady *. | 


T Hat beck'ning ghoſt, along the moonlight- 
ſhade 

Invites my ſteps, and points to yonder glade ? 
'Tis ſhe !—but why that bleeding boſom g or'd, 
Why dimly gleams the viſionary ſword ? 
Oh ever beauteous, ever friendly! tell, 8 
Is it, in heav'n, a crime to love too well? | 
To bear too tender, or too firm a heart, 
To act a lover's or a Roman's part? 
Is there no bright reverſion in the ſky, 
For thoſe who greatly think, or bravely die? 10 

Why bade ye elſe, ye pow'rs ! her ſoul afpire 
Above the 1 ar flight of low deſire ? 
Ambition firſt ſprung from your bleſs'd abodes 
The glorious fault of angels and of gods: 
'Thence to their images on earth it flows, 15 
And in the breaſts of kings and heroes glows. 
Moſt ſouls, tis true, but peep out once an age, 
Dull ſullen pris'ners in the body's cage: 
Dim lights of life, that burn . of years 
Uſeleſs, unſeen, as lamps in ſepulchres; 20 
Like eaſtern kings a lazy ſtate they keep, 
And, cloſe confin'd to their own palace, ſleep. 

From theſe perhaps (ere Nature bade ber Be) 
Fate ſnatch'd her early to the pitying ſky. 
As into air the purer ſpirits flow, 25 
And ſep' rate from their kindred - dregs below ; 
So flew the ſoul to its congenial place, 
Nor left one virtue to redeem her race. 


. Nor zs. 
See the Duke of Buckingham's verſes to a lady deſigning to 
retire into a monaſtery, compared with Mr Por.c's letters to ſeve- 
ral ladies, lett. 22. vol. 3, She ſecms to be the ſame perſon I 


whoſe unfortuaate death is the ſubject of this poem, 


M. 3, Butc | 
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But thou, falſe guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou, mean deſerter of thy brother's blood! 39 

See on theſe ruby lips the trembling breath, 

Theſe cheeks now e at the blaſt of death; 
Cold is that breaſt which warm'd the world before, 
And thoſe love darting eyes muſt roll no more. 

Thus, if eternal juſtice rules the ball, 35 

Thus ſhall your wives, and thus your children fall“: 

On all the line a ſudden vengeance waits, \ 

And frequent herſes ſhall beſiege your gates; 
There paſſengers ſhall ſtand, and pointing ſay, 
(While the long fun'rals blacken all the way), 40 

Lo! theſe were they, whoſe ſouls the furies ſteel'd, 

And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to yield, 

Thus unlamented pafs the proud away, 

The gaze of focls, and pageant of a day! 

So periſh all, whoſe breaſt ne'er learn'd to glow 45 

For other's good, or melt at others' wo. 

What can atone (oh ever injur'd ſhade !) 
Thy fate unpity'd, and thy rites unpaid ? 
o friend's complaint, no kind domeſtic tear 
leas'& thy pale ghoſt, or grac'd thy mournful bier; 

By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos'd, - 51 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos'd, 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn'd, | . | 
By ſtrangers honour'd, and by ftrangers mourn'd ! 

That though no friends in ſable weeds appear, 55 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And hear about the-mockery of wo. 
To midnight-dances, and the public ſhow ? 
What though no weeping loves thy aſhes grace, 
Nor paliſh'd marble emulate thy face? 60 

What though no facred earth allow thee room, 

Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb ? 

Yet ſhall thy grave with rifing flowers be dreſt, 

And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaſt : 

There ſhall the morn her earlieſt tears beflow, 65 

There the firſt roſes of the year ſhall blow ; 
, While angels with their filver wings o'erſhade 

The ground now ſacred, by thy relics made. 


—_— 
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So peaceful reſts without a ſtone a name, 

What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame. 70 
How lov'd, how honour'd' once; avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 

A heap of duſt alone remains of thee, 

*Tis all thou art, and all the proud ſhall be! 

Poets themſelves muſt fall like thoſe they ſung, 75 
Deaf the prais'd ear, and mute the tuneful tongue. 
Ev'n he whoſe ſoul now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall ſhortly. want the gen'rous tear he pays; 

Then from his cloſing eyes thy form ſhall part, 

And the laſt pang ſhall tear thee from his heart, 80 
Life's idle bus'neſs at one gaſp be o'er, 

The: mule forgot, and thou belov'd no more 


PROLOGUE. to Mr Apnison's. 
Tragedy of Caro. 


'] O wake the foul by tender ſtrokes of art; 
Jo raiſe the genius, and to mend the heart; 
To make mankind, in conſcious virtue bold, 
Live o'er each ſcene, and be what they behold: 
For this the tragic Muſe firſt trod the ſtage, 5 
Commanding tears to ſtream through ev'ry age 
Tyrants no more their ſavage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. 
Our author fhuns by vulgar ſprings to move | 
The hero's glory, or the virgin's love ; 10 
In pitying love, we but our weakneſs ſhow, 
And wild ambition well deſerves its wo. 
Here tears ſhall flow from a more gen'rous cauſe, 
Such tears as patriots ſhed for dying laws : | 
He bids your breaſts with ancient ardour riſe, 15 
And caſis forth. Roman drops from Britiſh eyes. 
Virtue confeſs'd in human ſhape he draws, 
What Plato thought, and gollike Cato was : 

No 


140 PROLOGUE to Caro. 


No common object to your ſight diſplays, | 

But what with pleaſure Heav'n itſelf ſurveys; 20 

A brave man-ftruggling in the ſtorms of fate, | 

And greatly falling with a falling ſtate. 

While Cato gives his little ſenate laws, 

What boſom beats not in his country's cauſe ? 

Who fees him act, but envies ev'ry deed ? 28 

Who hears him groan, and does not wiſh to bleed? 

Ev'n when proud Cæſar, midſt triumphal cars, 

The ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of. wars, 

Ignobly vain and impotently great, 

Show'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in ſtate ; 30 

As her dead father's rev'rend image paſt, 

The pomp was darken'd, and the day o'ercaſt; 

The triumph ceas'd, tears guſh'd from ev'ry eye; 

The world's great victor paſs'd unheeded by; 

Her laſt good man dejected Rome ador'd, 35 

And honour'd Cæſar's lefs than Cato's ſword, 
Britons, attend: be worth like this approv'd, 

And ſhow, you have the virtue to be mov d. 

With honeſt ſcorn the firſt fam'd Cato view'd 

Rome learning arts from Greece, whom ſhe ſubdu'd; 

Your ſcene precariouſly ſubſiſts too long 41- 

On French tranſlation, and Italian ſong. 

Dare to have ſenſe yourſelves ; aſſert the ſtage, 

Be juſtly warm'd with your own native rage : 5 

Such plays alone ſhould win a Britiſh ear, 45 

As Cato's ſelf had not diſdain'd to hear. 


EPILOGUE 


* * 


14.2 


EPILOGUE to Mr Rowe's Janz 
SHORE. 


Deſigned: for Mrs OLD FIELD. 


Rodigious this ! the frail-one of our play | 
1 From her own ſex ſhould mercy find to-day ! 
You might have held the pretty head aſide, 
Peep'd in your fans, been ſerious thus, and cry d,, 
The play may paſs — but that ftrange creature, Shore, 
I can't — indeed now — 1 ſo hate a whore — G 
Juſt as a blockhead rubs his thoughtleſs ſcull, 
And thanks his ſtars he was not :2 fool; 
So from a ſiſter- ſinner you ſhall hear, 
How ſtrangely you expoſe yourſelf, my dear?” 10 
But let me die, all raillery 
Our ſex are ftill forgiving at their heart; 
And, did not wicked cuſtom ſo contrive, 
We'd be the beſt good - natur'd things alive. 

There are, tis true, who tell another tale, 15 

That virtuous ladies envy while they rail; 

Such rage without betrays the fire within; 

In ſome cloſe corner of the ſoul they ſin; 

Still hoarding up, moſt ſcandalouſly nice, 

Amidſt their virtues, a reſerve of vice. ue 

The godly dame, who fleſhly failings damns,. 

Scolds with her maid, or with her chaplain crams. 

Would you enjoy ſoft nights and ſolid dinners ? 

Faith, gallants, board with ſaints, and bed with 
ſinners. 

Well, if our author in the wife offends, 25 
He has a huſband that will make amends: 
He draws him gentle, tender, and. Reg 3 
And ſure ſuch kind good creatures may be living. 

In days of old, they pardon'd breach of vows, 
Stern Cato's ſelf was no relentleſs ſpouſe: 30 
4— 
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Plu — Plutarch, what's his name that writes his life ? 
Tells us, that Cato dearly lov'd his wife: 
Yet if a friend, a night or ſo, ſhould need her, 
He'd recommend her as a ſpecial breeder. 
To lend a wife, few here would ſcruple make; 35 
| But, pray, which of you all would take her back? 
l Though with the Stoic chief our ſtage may ring, 
| The Stoic huſband was the glorious thing. 
| The man had courage, was à ſage, tis true, 
| Aid lov'd his country — but what's that to you? 40 
| Thoſe ſtrange examples ne'er were made to fit ye, 
But the kind cuckold might inſtruct the city: 
There, many an honeſt man may copy Cato, 
Who nel er ſaw naked ſword, or look'd in Plato. 
If, after all, you think it a diſgrace, 45 
| That Edward's miſs thus perks it in your face; 
I To ſee a piece of failing fleſh and blood, 
| In all the reſt ſo impudently good; 
*Faith, let the modeſt matrons of the town 
Come here in crouds, and ſtare the ſtrumpet down. 50 
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IMITATIONS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE following tranſlations were ſelected from 
many others done by the author in his youth; 
for the moſt part indeed but a ſort of exerci/es, while 


he was improving himſelf in the languages, and car- 


ried, by his early bent to Poetry, to perform them 
rather in verſe than proſe, Mr Dryden s Fables came 
out about that time, which occaſioned the tranſla- 
tions. from Chaucer. They were firſt ſeparately 
printed in miſcellanies by J. Tonſon and B. Lintot, 
and afterwards collected in the quarto edition of 
1717. The Initations of Engliſh authors, which 
are added at the end, were done as early, ſome of 
them at fourteen or fifteen years old ; but having al- 
fo got into miſcellanies, we have put them here to- 
gether to complete the juvenile poems. 
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144 
8 APPHO to PHA ON. 
ARG UM E NT. 


TY Haon, a youth of exquiſite beauty, was deep- 
ly cnamoured of Sappho, a lady of Leſbos, 


from whom he met with the tendereſt returns of paſ- 


ſion: but his affection afterwards decaying, he left 
her, and failed for Sicily. She, unable to bear the 
loſs of her lover, hearkened to all the mad ſugge- 
ſions of deſpair; and ſeeing no other remedy for her 
preſent miſeries, reſolved to throw herſelf into the 
ſea, from Leucate a promontory of Epirus, which 
was thought a cure in caſes of obſtinate love, and 
e hat obtained the name of the Lower”s leap. 
But before ſhe ventured upon this laſt ſtep, enter- 
taining {till ſome fond hopes that ſhe might be able 
to reclaim her inconſtant, ſhe wrote him this epi- 


ſtle; in which ſhe gives a ſtrong picture of her di- 


ſtreſs and miſery, occaſioned by his abſence; and 
endeavours, by all the artful infinuations and mo- 
'ving expreſſions ſhe is miſtrels of, to ſooth him to ſoft- 
neſs and a mutual feeling. lu 
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Ax, lovely youth, that doſt my heart command, 
8 Can Phaon's eyes forget his Sappho's hand? 
Muſt then her name the wretched writer prove, 


To thy remembrance loſt, as to thy love? 


SAPPHO PHAONT. 
E Cquid, ut inſpecta eſt ſludioſæ littera dextræ, 


rotinus eſt oculis cognita noſtra tuis ? 
An, niſi legiſſes auctoris nomina Sapphũs, 
Hoc breve neſcires unde movetur opus? 


* Aſk 
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Aſk not the cauſe that I new numbers chuſe, - 5 
The lute neglected, and the lyric Muſe ; 

Love taught my tears in ſadder notes to flow, 

And tun'd my heart to elegies of wo. 

I burn, I burn, as when through ripen'd corn 


By driving winds the ſpreading flames are born! 10 


Phaon to Ztna's ſcorching fields retires; 

While I conſume with more than AMtna'g fires ! 

No more my ſoul a charm in muſic finds ; 

Muſic has charms alone for peaceful minds. 

Soft ſcenes of ſolitude no more can pleaſe, 15 
Love enters there, and I'm my own diſeaſe. 

No more the Leſbian dames my paſſion move, 

Once the dear objects of my guilty love; 

All other loves are loſt in = thine, 

Ah youth ungrateful to a flame like mine ! 20 
Whom would not all thoſe blooming charms ſurpriſe, 
Thoſe heav'nly looks, and dear * eyes? 


Forſitan et quare mea ſint alterna, requiras, 5 
Carmina; cum lyricis ſim magis apta modis. 
Flendus amor meus eft : elegeta Rebile carmen; 
Non facit ad lacrymas barbitos ulla meas. 
Uror, ut, indomitis ignem exercentibus Euris, 
Fertilis accenſis meſſibus ardet ager. 10 
Arva Phaon celebrat diverſa Typhoidos Ætnæ: 
Me calor Etnæo non minor igne coquit. | 
Nec mihi, diſpoſitis quæ jungam carmina nervis, 
Proveniunt ; vacuz carmina mentis opus. 
Nec me Pyrrhiades Methymniadeſve puelle, 1g 
Nec me Leſbiadum cetera turba juvant. | 
Vilis Anactorie, vilis mihi candida Cydno : 
Non oculis grata eſt Atthis, ut ante, meis ; 
Atque aliæ centum, quas non fine crimine amavi. 
Improbe, multarum quod fuit, unus habes, 20 
Eft in te facies, ſunt apti luſibus anni. 
O facies oculis inſidioſa meis ! 
Vor. I. + N The 
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The harp and bow would you like Phcebus bear, 

A brighter Phœbus Phaon might appear; 

Would you with ivy wreath your flowing hair, 25 
Not Bacchus' ſelf with Phaon could compare : 

Yet Phœbus lov'd, and Bacchus felt the flame, 

One Daphne warm'd, and one the Cretan dame; 
Nymphs that in verſe no more could rival me, 
Than ev'n thoſe gods contend in charms with thee: 
The muſes teach me all their ſofteſt lays, 31 
And the-wide world reſounds with Sappho's praiſe. 
Though great Alczus more ſublimely ſings, 

And ſtrikes with bolder rage the ſounding ftrings ; 
No leſs renown attends the moving lyre, 35 
Which Venus tunes, and all her loves inſpire. 

To me what Nature has in charms deny d. 
Js well by wit's more laſting flames ſupply'd. 
'Though ſhort my ſtature, yet my name extends 

To heav'n itſelf, and earth's remoteſt ends. 40 
Brown as I am, an Zthiopian dame 

Inſpir'd young Perſeus with a gen'rous flame 


Turtles and doves of diff *ring hues unite, 


And gloſſy jet is pair d with ſhining white. 
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Sume fidem et pharetram; fies manifeſtus Apollo ; 


Accedant capiti cornua; Bacchus eris. 
Et Phoebus Daphnen, et Gnoſida Bacchus amavit; 
Nec norat lyricos illa, vel illa modos. 30 
At mihi Pegaſides blandifhma carmina dictant: 
am canitur toto nomen in orbe meum. 
Nec plus Aleæus, conſors patriæque lyræque, 
Laudis habet, quamvis grandius ille ſonet. 
Si mihi difficilis formam natura negavit; 35 
Ingenio formæ damna rependo meæ. | 
Sum Feri : at nomen, quod terras impleat omnes, 


- Eft mihi; menſuram nominis ipſa fero. 40 


Candida fi non ſum ; placuit Cepheia Perſeo 
Andromede, patriz fuſca colore ſuæ. 


Et variis albæ junguntur ſæpe columbæ; 


Et niger a viridi turtur amatur ave. 


If 
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If to no charms thou wilt thy heart reſign, 45 

But ſuch as-merit, ſuch as equal thine, 

By none, alas! by none thou canſt be mov'd, 

Phaon alone by Phaon muſt be lov'd ! 

Yet once thy Sappho could thy cares employ, 

Once in her arms you center'd all your joy : 50 

No time the dear remembrance can remove, | 

For oh! how vaſt a memory has love? 

My mufic, then, you could for ever hear, 

And all my words were muſic to your ear. 

You ſtopp'd with kiſſes my inchanting tongue, 55 

And found my kiſſes ſweeter than my ſong. 

In all I pleas'd, but moſt in what was beſt ; 

And the laft joy was dearer than the reſt. 

Then with each word, each glance, each motion fir'd, 

You ſtill enjoy'd, and yet you fill defir'd, 60 

Tilt all diſſolving in the trance we lay, 

And in tumultuous raptures dy'd away. 

The fair Sicilians now thy ſoul inflame ; 

Why was L born, ye gods, a Leſbian dame? 

Bat ah beware, Sicilian nymphs! nor boaſt — 65g 
That wand'ring heart which J fo lately loſt ; 


em — 


Si, niſi quæ facie poterit te digna videri, 45 
Nulla futura tua eſt; nulla futura tua eſt. 
At, me cum legeres, etiam formoſa videbar; 
Unam jurabas uſque decere loqui. 
Cantabam, memini (meminerunt omnia amantes) 
Oſcula cantanti tu mihi rapta dabas. 50 
Hæc quoque laudabas ; omnique a parte placebam, 
Sed tum przcipue, cum fit amoris opus. 
Tunc te plus ſolito laſcivia noſtra juvabat, 6 
Crebraque mobilitas, aptaque verba joco z 
Qyique, ubi jam amborum fuerat confuſa voluptas, 
lurimus in laſſo corpore languor erat. | 
Nunc tibi Sicelides veniunt nova præda puellæ. 
Quid mihi cum Leſbo ? Sicelis eſſe volo. 
At vos erronem tellure remittite noſtrum, 
Niſiades matres, Niſiadeſque nurus. 
N 2 Nay 
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Nor be with all thoſe tempting words abus'd, 

Thoſe tempting words-were all to Sappho us'd. 

And you that rule Sicilia's happy plains, 

Have pity, Venus, on your poet's pains ! 70 
Shall Fortune ſtill in one ſad tenour run, 


And ſtill increaſe the woes ſo ſoon begun? 


Inur'd to ſorrow from my tender years, 
My parent's aſhes drank my early tears: | 
My brother next, * wealth and fame, 75; 


Ignobly burn'd in a deſtructive flame: 


An infant-daughter late my griefs increas'd, 
And all a mother's cares diſtract my breaſt, 
Alas, what more could Fate itſelf impoſe, i] 
But thee, the laſt and greateſt of my woes? 80 
No more my robes in waving purple flows 
Nor on my hand the ſparkling di'monds glow ;. 


- —_—_— 


Neu vos decipiant blandæ mendacia-linguz. e 65 
Quæ dicit vobis, dixerat ante mihi. ei 


Tu quoque quæ montes celebras, Ery cina, Sicanos, 


(Nam tua ſum), vati conſule, diva, tuz... - 
An gravis incœptum peragit Fortuna tenorem, 70 
Et manet in curſu 23 acerba ſuo ? wit 
Sex mihi natales ierant; cum lecta parentis 
Ante diem lacry mas oſſa bibère meas. 
Arſit inops frater, victus meretricis amore 
Miſtaque cum turpi damna pudore tulit. 


Factus inops, agili peragit freta cœrula remo; 75 


Quaſque male amiſit, nunc male quzrit apes. 
Me quoque, quod monui bene multa fideliter, odit. 
Hoc mihi libertas, hoc pia lingua dedit. 
Et tanquam deſint, quæ me fine tine fatigent, 
Accumulat curas filia. parva meas. SPP 


Ultima tu noſtris accedis cauſa querelis.. ity 


Non agitur vento noſtra carina ſuo. | 80 
Ecce, jacent collo ſparſi ſine lege capilli; 
Nec premit articulos lucida gemma meos. 


Veſte tegor vili: nullum eſt in crinibus aurum: 


Non Arabo noſter rore capillus olet. 
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No more my locks in ringlets curl'd diffuſe 
The coſtly ſweetneſs of Arabian dews, 

Nor braids of gold the vary'd treſſes bind, 85 
That fly diſorder'd with the wanton wind. 

For whom ſhould Sappho uſe ſuch arts as theſe? 
He's gone, whom only ſhe deſir'd to pleaſe ! 
Cupid's light darts my tender boſom move, 

Still is there cauſe for Sappho ſtill to love : 

So from my birth the ſiſters fix d my doom, 

And gave to Venus all my life to come ; 

Or, while my muſe in melting notes complains, 
My yielding heart keeps meaſure to my ſtrains. 

By charms like thine which all my ſoul have won, 
Who might not—ah ! who would not be undone ? 
For thoſe Aurora Cephalus might ſcorn, 

And with freſh bluſhes paint the conſcious morn. 
For thoſe might Cynthia lengthen Phaon's ſleep, 
And bid Endymion nightly tend his ſheep. 100 
Venus for thoſe had rapt thee to the ſkies, 

But Mars on thee might look with Veaus' eyes. 


— — 


Cui colar infelix, aut cui placuiſſe laborem? 
Ille mihi cultus unicus auctor abeſt. 
Molle meum levibus cor eſt violabile tells; __. 

Et ſemper cauſa eſt, cur ego ſemper amem. + 90 
Sive ita naſcenti legem dixere ſorores, . 

Nec data ſunt vitæ fila ſevera meæ; 5 
Sive abeunt ſtudia in mores, arteſque magiſtæck, 

Ingenium nobis molle Thalia facit. 4 
Quid mirum, fi me primæ lanuginis ætas 

Abſtulit, atque anni, quos vir amare poteſt ? 
Hune ne pro Cephalo raperes, Aurora, timebam. 

Et faceres ; ſed te prima rapina tene. | 
Hune fi conſpiciat, quæ conſpicit omnia, Phœbe; 

Juſſus erit ſomnos continuare Phaon. 101 
Hunc Venus in cœlum curru vexiſſet eburno; | 
ved vidit et Marti mY placere ſuo. 

| „ | 
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O ſearce a youth, yet ſcarce a tender boy 
8 _ _ for lovers to employ ! 

ride of thy age, and plo thy race, 10 
Come to e 1 4 Is this embrace ! p 
The vows you never will return, receive; 
And take at leaſt the love you will not give. 
See, while I write, my words are loſt in tears ! 

The leſs my ſenſe, the more my love appears. 110 
Sure *twas not much to bid one kind adieu, 
(At leaſt to feign was never hard to you); 
Farewell, my Leſbian love, you might have faid ; 
Or coldly thus, Farewell, oh Leſb:an maid ! 
No tear did you, no parting kiſs receive, 115 
Nor knew [ then how much I was to grieve. 
No lover's gift your Sappho could confer, 
And wrongs and woes were all you left with her. 
No charge I gave you, and no charge could give, 
Bat this, Be mindful of our loves, and live. 120 
Now by the Nine, thoſe pow'rs ador'd by me, 
And Love, the god that ever waits on thee, 
When firſt | heard (from whom I hardly knew) 
That you were fled, and all my joys with you, 


— 


O nec adhuc juvenis, nec jam puer; utilis ztas ! 
O decus, atque ævi 3 magna tu! 
Huc ades, inque ſinus, formoſe, relabere noſtros. 105 
Non ut ames oro, verum ut amare ſinas. 
Seribimus, et laerymis oculi rorantur obortis. 
Aſpice, quam ſit in hoc multa litura loco. | 
Si tam certus eras hinc ire, modeſtius iſles, 110 
Et modo dixiſſes, Leſbi puella, vale: 
Non tecum lacrymas, non oſcula ſumma tuliſti; 
Denique non timui, quod dolitura fui. 
Nil de te mecum eſt, niſi tantum injuria: nec tu, 
Admoneat quod te, pignus amantis habes. | 
Non mandata dedi ; neque enim mandata dediſſem 
Ulla, niſi ut nolles immemor eſſe mei. 120 
Per tibi, qui nunquam longe diſcedat, Amorem, 
Perque novem juro, numina noſtra, deas; 
Cum mihi neſcio quis, Fugiunt tua gaudia, dixit; 
Nec me flere diu, nec potuiſſe loqui, * 
N 8 
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Like ſome ſad ſtatue, ſpeechleſs, pale, I ſtood, 125 
Grief chill'd my breaſt, and ſtopt my freezing blood 
No figh to riſe, no tear Hor #9 to flow, 

Fix'd in a ſtupid letha 

But when its way th' —— paſſion found, 


- 


I rend my treſſes, and my breaſt I wound; 130 


I rave, then weep ; I curſe, and then complain ; 3 
Now ſwell to rage, now melt in tears again. 

Not fiercer pangs diſtract the mournful dame, 
Whoſe firſt- born infant feeds the fun'ral flame. 

My ſcornful brother with a {mile appears, 135 
Inſults my x oes, and triumphs in my tears, 

His hated image ever haunts my eyes, 

And, Why this grief? thy daughter lives, he cries. 
Stung with my love, and furious with deſpair, 

All torn my garments, ou my boſom bare, 140 
My woes, thy crimes, I to the world — 2 ; 
Such inconſiſtent things are love and ſhame ! 

*Tis thou art all my care and my delight, 

My daily longing, and my dream by night : 

Oh night more pleaſing than the brighteſt day, 145 
When oY gives what abſence takes away, 


— ä — — 


Et lacrymæ deerant oculis, et lingua ind: 
Aſtrictum gelido frigore pectus erat. 

Poſtquam ſe dolor invenit; nec pectora plangi, 130 
Nec puduit ſciſſis exululare comis. 

Non aliter, quam ſi nati pia mater adempti 
Portet ad exſtructos corpus inane rogos. 

Gaudet, et e noſtro creſcit mœrore Charaxus 135 
Frater; et ante oculos itque reditque meos, 

Utque pudenda mei videatur cauſa doloris; 
Quid dolet hæc? certe filia vivit, ait. 

Non veniunt in idem pudor atque amor: omne videbat 
Vulgus; eram lacero pectus aperta ſinu. 140 

Tu mihi cura, Phaon : te ſomnia noſtra reducunt; 
Somnia formoſo candidiora die. 

Illic te invenio, quanquam regionibus abſis. 145 
Sed non longa ſatis gaudia ſomnus habet. 


And, 


* Ms Lanta att 


| 


© Przbuit, et multa texit opaca coma. 
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And, dreſs'd in all its viſionary charms, 


| Reſtores my fair deſerter to my arms 


Then round your neck in wanton wreaths I twine ; 
Then you, methinks, as fondly circle mine: 150 
A thouſand tender words I hear and ſpeak ; 


A thouſand melting kiſſes give and take: 


Then fiercer joys, I bluſh to mention theſe, 

Yet, while I bluſh, confeſs how much they pleaſe. 
But when, with day, the ſweet daluſions fly, 155 
And all things wake to life and joy, but I, i 
As if once more forſaken, I complain, 

And cloſe my eyes to dream of you again : 

Then frantic riſe, and like ſome fury rove 

Thre' lonely plains, and thro? the filent grove, 160 
As if the filent grove, and lonely plans, 

That knew my pleaſures, could relieve my pains. 

I view the grotto, once the ſcene of love, 

'The rocks around, the hanging roofs above, 

That charm'd me more, with native moſs o'ergrown, 
Than Phrygian marble, or the Parian tone. 166 


1 


Sæpe tuos noſtra cervice onerare lacertos, 

Seæpe tuæ videor ſuppoſuiſſe meos. 150 

Blandior interdum, veriſque ſimillima verba 
Eloquor ; et vigilant ſenſibus ora meis. 

Oſeula cognoſco, quæ tu committere linguæ, 
Aptaque conſueras accipere, apta dare. 

Ulteriora pudet narrare; ſed omnia fiunt, 
Et juvat, et ſine te non libet eſſe mihi. 

At cum ſe Titan oſtendit, et omnia ſecum; 

Tam cito me ſomnos deſtituiſſe queror. 

Antra nemuſque peto; tanquam nemus antraque 
Conſcia deliciis illa fuere tuis. (proſint; 160 

Illac mentis inops, ut quam furialis Erichtho 
Impulit in collo crine jacente, feror. 

Antra vident oculi ſcabro pendentia topho, 
Qnz# mihi Mygdonii marmoris inſtar erant. 

Invenio ſylvam, quæ ſæpe cubilia nobis 166 


x 


. 
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I find the ſhades that veil'd our joys before; 
But, Phaon gone, thoſe ſhades delight no more. 
Here the prels d herbs with bending tops betray 
Where oft entwin'd in am'rous folds we lay; 170 
J kiſs that earth which once was preſs d by you, 
And all wich tears the with'ring herbs bedew.. 

For thee the fading trees appear to mourn, 

And birds defer their ſongs till thy return: 

Night ſhades the groves, and all in ſilence lie, 175 
All but the mournful Philomel and I : 

With mournful Philomel I join my ſtrain, 

Of Tereus ſhe, of Phaon I complain. 

A ſpring there is, whoſe ſilver waters ſhow, | 
Clear as a glaſs, the ſhining ſands below: 180 
A flow'ry lotos ſpreads its arms above, | 
Shades all the banks, and ſeems itſelf a grove 3 
Eternal greens the moſſy margin grace, - 
Watch'd by the ſylvan genius of ts place. 

Here as I lay, and ſwell'd with tears the flood, 18 
Before my fight a wat'ry virgin ſtood ;. | 


_—_—— 


—_ 


At non invenio dominum ſylvæque, meumque. 
Vile ſolum locus eſt : dos erat ille loci, 
* preſſas noti mihi ceſpitis. herbas: 170 
e noſtra curvum pondere gramen erat. 

Incubui, tetigique locum qua parte fuiſti;; 
Grata prius lacrymas combibit herba meas. 

Quin etiam rami poſitis lugere yadentur _ 

.  Frondibus ; et nullz dulce queruntur aves. 

Sola virum non ulta pie moſtifima mater 175 
Concinit Iſmarium Daulias ales Ityn. 

Ales Ityn, Sappho. deſertos cantat amores. 
Hactenus, ut media cetera nocte filent. 

Eſt nitidus, vitroque magis perlucidus omni, 180 
Fons ſacer: hunc multi numen habere putant. 

Quem ſupra ramos expandit aquatica lotos, | 
Una nemas : tenero ceſpite terra viret. | 

Hic ego cum laſſos poſuiflem fletibus artus,, 183 
Conſtitit ante oculos Naias una meos. 
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154 SAPPHO To PHAON. 


She ſtood, and cry'd, . O you that love in vain? 
Ws 7 hence, and ſeek the fair Leacadian main. 
There ſtands a rock, from whoſe impending ſteep 


„ Apollo's fane ſurveys the rolling deep; 190 


T here injur'd lovers leaping from above, 
Their flames extinguiſh, and forget to love. 
Peucalion once with hopeleſs fury burn'd, 

In vain he lov'd, relentleſs Pyrrha ſcorn' d. 

« But when from hence he plung'd into the main, 
« Deucalion ſcorn'd, and Pyrrha lov'd in vain. 196 
« Haſte, Sappho, haſte, from high Leucadia throw 
« Thy wretched weight, nor dread the deeps below“ 
She ſpoke, and varfiſ'd with the voice—] riſe, 


And filent tears fall trickling from my eyes. 200 


I go, ye nymphs ! thoſe rocks and ſeas to prove; 
How much I fear! but ah, how much I love! 
J go, ye nymphs, where furious love inſpires ; 


Let female fears ſubmit to female fires. 


To rocks and ſeas I fly from Phaon's hate, 205 
And hope from ſeas and rocks a milder fate. 
Ye gentle gales, beneath'my body blow, 

And ſoftly lay me bn the waves below! 


- 


=_ — 


Conſtitit, et dixit, ( Quoniam non ignibus æquis 


% Ureris, Ambracias terra petenda tibi. 


* Phœbus ab excelſo, quantum patet, aſpicit æquor: 


Actiacum populi Leucadiumque vocant. 190 


«« Hinc ſe Deucalion Pyrrhæ ſuccenſus amore 


% Miſit, et illæſo corpore preflit aquas. 197 


Nec mora: verſus Amor tetigit lentiſſuna Pyrrhæ 


« PeQtora;; Deucalion igne levatus erat. 
Hane legem locus ille tenet: pete protinus altam 
«& Leucada; nec ſaxo defiluifle time.“ 


VUt monuit, cum voce abiit. Ego frigida ſurgo: 200 


Nec gravidæ lacrymas continuere genæ. 

Ibimus, & nymphæ, monſtrataque ſaxa petemus. 
Sit procul inſano victus amore timo. 
icquid erit, melius quam nunc erit : aura, ſubito. 


Et mea non magnum corpora pondus _— 


SAPPHOcTo/PHAON. 155 


And thou, kind Love, my ſinking limbs ſuſtain, 
Spread thy ſoft wings, and waft me o'er the main, > 
Nor let a-lover's death the guiltleſs flood profane 


On Pheebus' ſhrine my harp l'Il then beſtow, 212 


And this inſcription ſhall be plac'd below, 
% Here ſhe who ſung, to him that did inſpire, 
% Sappho to Phœbas conſecrates her lyre ; 215 
«© What ſuits with Sappho, Phœbus, ſuits with thee; 
« The gift, the giver, and the god agree. 

But why, alas, relentleſs youth, ah why 
To diſtant ſeas muſt tender Sapphofly ? 
'Thy charms than thoſe may far more pow'rful be, 
And Phoebus” ſelf is leſs a god to me. ; 221 
Ah! canſt thou doom me to the rocks and ſea, 
O far more faithleſs and more hard than they ? 
Ah! canſt thou rather ſee this tender breaſt 
Daſh'd on theſe rocks than to thy boſom preſt? 225 
This breaſt, which once; in vain ! you lik'd fo well; 
Where the loves play'd, and where the muſes dwell. 
Alas! the muſes now no more inſpire, 
Unfun'd my lute, und filent is my lyre, 


— 


Tu quoque, mollis Amor, pennas ſuppone cadenti: 
Ne ſim Leucadiæ mortua crimen aquæ. 211 
Inde chelyn Phœbo communia munera ponam : - 
Er ſub ea verſus unus et alter erunt. | 
% Grata lyram poſui tibi, Phoebe, potetria Sappho : 
« Convenit il mihi, convenit illa tibi. 216 
Cur tamen Actiacas miſeram me mittis ad oras, 
Cum profugum poffis ipſe referre pedem ? 
Tu mihi Leucadia potes eſſe ſalubrior unda: 220 
Et forma et meritis tu mihi Phcebus eris. 6 
An potes, © ſcopulis nndaque ferocior illa, 
Si moriar, titulum mortis habere meæ ? 
At quanto melius jungi mea pectora tecum, 
Quam poterant ſaxis præcipitanda dari! 225 
Ilæc ſunt illa, Phaon, quz tu laudare ſolebas; 
Viſaque ſunt toties ingenioſa tibi. 
Nunc vellem facunda forent : dolor artibus obſtat ; 
Ingeniumque meis ſubſtitit omne malis, - 
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256 SAPPHO-To PHA'ON. 


My languid numbers have forgot to low, 2 
And fancy finks beneath a weigh of wo. " 
Ye Leſbian virgins, and ye Leſbian dames,. 


Themes of my verſe, and objects of my flames, 


No more your groves with my glad ſongs ſhall ring, 


No more theſe hands ſhall touch the trembling ſtring: 


My Phaon's fled, and I thoſe arts reſign ; 236 
(Wretch that I am, to call that Phaon mine!) 
Return, fair youth, return, and bring along 

Joy to my ſoul, and vigour to my ſong. 

Abſent from thee, the poet's flame expires; 240 
But ah.! how fiercely burn the lover's fires ? | 
Gods! can no pray'rs, no ſighs, no numbers move 
One ſavage heart, or teach it how to love ?- 
The 4 my pray'rs, my ſighs, my numbers bear, 
The flying winds have loſt them all in air! 245 
Oh when, alas ! ſhall more auſpicious gales 

To theſe fond eyes reſtore thy welcome fails ? 

If you return — ah why theſe long delays ? 

Poor Sappho dies while careleſs Phaon ſtays. 

O launch thy bark, nor fear the wat'ry plain; 250 
Venus for thee ſhall ſmooth her native main. 


3 


Non mihi reſpondent veteres in carmina vires. 230 
Plectra dolore tacent : muta dolore lyra eſt. 
Leſbides æquorem, nupturaque nuptaque proles; 
Leſbides, olia nomina dicta lyra; 
Leſbides, infamem quæ me feciſtis amatæ; 
Deſinite ad citharas turba venire meas. 1 1 
Abſtulit omne Phaon, quod vobis ante placebat. 236 
(Me miſeram ! dixi quam modo pene, męeus !) 
Efficite ut redeat : vates quoque veſtra redibit. 
Ingenio vires ille dat, ille rapit. 240 
Ecquid ago precibus ? pectuſne agreſte movetur ? 
n riget? et zephyri verba caduca ferunt ? | 
i mea verba ferunt, vellem tua vela referrent. 
Hoc te, fi ſaperes,' lente, decebat opus, 
Sive redis, puppique tuz votiva parantur _ 
Muners ; quid laceras pectora noſtra mora ? 
Solve ratem: Venus orta mari, mare præſtet eunti. 


Aura dabit curſum ; tu modo ſolve ratem, 251 
| © 
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SAPPHO To PHAON. 157 


O launch thy bark, ſecure of proſp'rous gales ; 


Cupid for thee ſhall ſpread the ſwelling fails, 

If you will fly — (yet ah! what cauſe can be, *F 
Too cruel youth, that you ſhould fly from me?) 255 
If not from Phaon I muſt hope for eaſe, 

Ah let me ſeek it from the raging eas : 

To raging ſees unpity'd PII remove, 

And either ceaſe to live or ceaſe to love! 


Ipſe e reſidens in puppe Cupido: 
e 


Ipſe dabit tenera vela legetque manu. 0 


Sive juvat longe fugiſſe Pelaſgida Sappho; 


(Non tamen invenies, cur ego digna fuga.) 255 


{© (altem miſeræ, crudelis, epiſtola dicat: 


Ut mihi Leucadiæ fata petantur aquæ.] 


ver. x 19 ELOISA 
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ar 
ELOISA zo ABELAR D. 


AR G U M E N T. 


Belard and Eloiſa flouriſhed in the twelfth centu- 

They were two of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
perſons of their age in learning and beauty, 1 for 
nothing more famous than for their unfortunate paſ- 
ſion. After a long courſe of calamities, they retired 
each to a ſeveral convent, and conſecrated the re- 
mainder of their days to religion. It was many years 
after this ſeparation, that a letter of Abelard's to a 
friend, which contained the hiſtory of his misfortune, 
fell into the hands of Eloiſa. This awakening all 
her tenderneſs, occaſioned thoſe celebrated letters, 
(out of which the following is partly extracted), 
which give fo lively a picture ot the ſtruggles of 
grace and nature, virtue and paſſion. 


N theſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, 
1 Where heav'nly-penſive Contemplation dwells, 
And ever-muſing Melancholy reigns ; 
What means this tumult in a Veſtal's veins ? 
Why rove my thoughts beyond this lai retreat ? 
Why feels my heart its long-forgotten heat ? 
Yet, yet I love! From Abelard it came, 
And Eloiſa yet mult kiſs the name. 
Dear fatal name ! reſt ever unreveal'd, 
Nor paſs theſe lips in holy filence ſeal d: 10 
Hide it, my heart, within that cloſe diſguiſe, 
Where, mix'd with God's, his lov'd idea lies ; 
O write it not, my hand — the name appears 
Already written — waſh it out, my tears! 
In vain loſt Eloiſa weeps and prays, -*-: BY 
Her heart ſtill dictates, and her hand obeys,” _ 
Relentleſs walls! whoſe darkſome round contains 


1 Repentant ſighs, and voluntary pains: IR 
3 3 
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Ye rugged rocks! which holy knees have worn; 
Ve grots and caverns ſhagg'd with horrid thorn ! 20 
Shrines ! where their vigils pale ey'd vicgins keep, 

And pitying ſaints, whoſe ſtatues learn to weep ! 

Though cold like you, unmov'd and ſilent grown, 

J have not yet forgot myſelf to ſtone. 

All is not Heav'n's while Abelard has part, 27 

Still rebel nature holds out half my heart; 

Nor pray'rs nor faſts its ſtubborn pulſe reſtrain, 

Nor tears for ages taught to flow in vain. 

Soon as thy letters trembling I uncloſe, 

That well-known name awakens all my woes. 30 

Oh name for ever ſad! for ever dear! 

Still breath'd in ſighs, ſtill uſber'd with a tear. 

I tremble too, where-e'er my own I find, 

Some dire misfortune follows cloſe behind. f 

Line after line my guſhing eyes o'erflow, 33 

Led through a ſad variety of wo : , 

Now warm in love, now with'ring in my bloom, 

Loſt in a convent's ſolitary ow | 

There ſtern Religion quench'd th' unwilling flame, 
There dy'd the belt of paſſions, Love and Fame. 40 

Yet write, oh write me all, that I may join 
Griefs to thy griefs, and echo ſighs to thine, 

Nor foes nor fortune take this pow'r away; 
And is my Abelard leſs kind than they? + | 
Tears ſtill are mine, and thoſe I need not ſpare, 4; 
Love but demands what elſe were ſhed in pray's ; 
No happier taſk theſe faded eyes purſue; - | 
To read and weep is all they now can do. 

Then ſhare thy pain, allow that ſad relief; | 
Ah, more than ſhare it, give me all thy grief. 55 
Heav'n firſt taught letters for ſome wretch's aid, 
Some baniſh'd lover, or ſome captive maid : 

They * they ſpeak, they breathe what love in- 
Pires, > : 
Warm from the ſoul, and faithful to its fires ; 
The virgins wiſh, without her fears impart, .. 55 
Excuſe the bluſh, and pour out all the heart ; 
- O 2 | - Speed. 
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160 ELOISA ro ABE LAR B. 


Speed the ſoft intercourſe from ſoul to ſoul, 
And waft a figh from Indus to the pole. 

Thou know'ſ how guiltleſs firſt I met thy flame; 
When Love approach'd me under friendſhip's name; 
My fancy form'd thee of angelic kind, 61 
Some emanation of th” all- beauteous mind; 5 
Thoſe ſmiling eyes, attemp'ring ev'ry ray, 
Shone ſweetly lambent with celeſtial day. 3 

Guiltleſs I gaz'd ; Heav'n liſten'd while you ſung ; 
And truths divine came mended from that tongue. 6G 
From lips like thoſe what precepts fail to move? 
Too ſoon they taught me twas no ſin to love: 
Back through the paths of pleafing ſenſe I ran, 

Nor wifh'd an angel whom I Jowd a man. 70 
Dim and remote the joys of ſaints I ſee; 
Nor envy them that heav'n ] loſe for thee. 

How oft, when preſs'd to marriage; have I ſaid, 
Curſe on all laws but thoſe which Love has made? 
Love, free as air, at ſight of human ties, 

Spreads bis light wings, and im a moment flies. 

Let wealth, let honour, wait the wedded dame, 
_ her deed, and ſacred be her fame; | 
Before true paſſion all thoſe views remove; 
Fame, wealth; and honour 7 what are you to love? 
The jealous God, when we profane his fires, 31 
Thoſe reſtleſs paſſions in revenge inſpires, 
And bids them make-miſtaken mortals groan, 
Who ſeek in love for aught but love alone. | 
Should at my feet the world's great maſter fall, 85 
Himſelf, his threne, his world, Pd ſcorn 'em all: 
Not Cwzfar's empreſs would I deign to prove; 
No, make me miſtreſs to the man I love; 


% 


| NoTEes, 
Ver. 66. Ind truths divine, &c.] He was her preceptor in 
philoſophy and divinity, | | * 
|  TmMriTATIONS. 
Ver. 75. Love will not be confin'd by maſterie : ob 
When maſterie comes, the Lord of, love anon 
Flutters his wings, and ſorthwith is he gone, — | 
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And make my ſoul.quit. Abelard for. God. 
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If there be yet another name more free, 
More fond than miſtreſs, make me that to thee ! 96 
Oh! happy ſtate! when ſouls each other draw, 
When love is liberty, and nature, law : | 
All then is full, poſſeſſing, and poſſeſt, l 
No craving void left _— in the breaſt : 94 
Ev'n thought meets thought ere from the lips it part, 
And each warm wiſh {prings mutual from the heart, 
This ſure is bliſs, (if bliſs on earth there be), 
And once the lot of Abelard and me. 

Alas how chang'd! what ſudden horrors riſe ! 
A naked lover bound and bleeding lies ! a | 
Where, where was Eloiſe ? her voice, her hand, 
Her poniard had oppos'd the dire command. 
Barbarian, ſtay ! that bloody ſtroke reſtrain ; 
The crime was common, common be the pain. 
F can no more, by ſhame, by rage ſuppreſt, 105 
Let tears, and burning bluſhes ſpeak the reſt. 

Canſt thou forget that ſad, that ſolemn day, 
When victims at yon altar's foot we lay? 
Canſt thou forget what tears that moment fell, 
When, warm in youth, I bade the world farewell? 
As with cold lips J kiſs'd the ſacred veil, 111 
The ſhrines all trembled, and the lamps grew pale: 
Heav'n ſcarce believ'd the conqueſt it ſurvey' d, 
And ſaints with wonder heard the vows I made. 
Yet then, to thoſe dread altars as I drew, 115 
Not on the croſs my eyes were fix'd, but you: 
Not grace, or zeal, love only was my call; 
And if I loſe thy love, I loſe my all. 
Come! with thy looks, thy words, relieve my wo; 
Thoſe till at leaſt are left thee to beſtow. 120 
Still on that breaſt enamour'd let me lie, 
Still drink delicious poiſon from thy eye, 


Pant on thy lip, and to thy heart be preſt; 


Give all thou canſt — and let me dream the reſt. 
Ah no! inſtruct me other joys to prize, 125 
With other beauties charm my partial eyes; ; 
Full in my view ſet all the bright abode, 
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Ah think at leaſt thy flock deſerves thy care, 
Plants of thy hand, and children of thy pray'r. 130 
From the falſe world in early youth they fled, | 
By thee to mountains, wilds, and deſerts led. 

You rais'd theſe hallow'd walls; the deſert ſmil'd, 
And paradiſe was open'd in the wild. 
No weeping orphan ſaw his father's ftores 135. 
Our ſhrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors ;. 
No ſilver ſaints, by dying miſers giv n, 
Here brib'd the rage of 1ll-requited Heav'n: 
But ſuch plain roots as Piety could raiſe, 
And only vocal with the Maker's praiſe. 140 
In theſe lone walls, (their day's eternal bound), 
Theſe moſs-grown-domes with ſpiry turrets crown'd, 
Where W pals make a noon-day night, 
And the dim windows ſhed a ſolemn light; 
Thy eyes diffus'd a reconciling ray, 145 
And gleams of glory brighten'd all the day. 
But now no face divine contentment wears, 
Tis all blank ſadneſs, or continual tears. 
See how the force of others” pray'rs J try, 
(O pious fraud of am'rous charity!) 150 
But why ſhould 1 on others” pray'rs depend ? 
Come thou, my father, brother, huſband, friend ! 
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Ah let thy handmaid, ſiſter, daughter move, 

And all thoſe tender names in one, thy love ! 

The dark ſome pines that o'er yon rocks reclin'd 155 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind, 

The wand'ring ſtreams that ſhine between the hills, 
'The grots that echo to the tinkling rills, 

The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 
The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze; 160 
No more theſe ſcenes my meditation aid, | 
Or lull to reit the viſionary maid, 

But o'er the twilight groves and duſky caves, 
Long-ſcunding iſles, and intermingled graves, _ 
Blac Melancholy ſits, and round her throws 165 
A death-like filence, and a dread repoſe: _. + 
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Ver. 133. You rand theſe bull d walls ; ] He founded the 
monaſtery. * 24 . H 
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Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 

Shades ev'ry flow'r, and darkens ev'ry green, 

Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, _ 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. 170 
Yet here for ever, ever mult I ſtay ; 

Sad proof how well a lover can obey ! 

Death, only death, can break the laſting chain; 

And here, ev'n then, ſhall my cold dul remain, 

Here all its frailties, all its flames reſign, 17g 

And wait till *tis no fin to mix with thine. | 
Ah wretch ! believ'd the ſpouſe of God in vain, 

Confeſs'd within the ſlave of love and man. | 

Aſſiſt me, Heav'n I but whence aroſe that pray'r ? 

Sprung it from piety, or from deſpair ? 180 

Ev'n here, where frozen chaſtity retires, 

Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. 

F ought to grieve, but cannot what I ought ;. 

I mourn the lover, not lament the fault; 

I view my crime, but kindle at the view, 185 

Repent old pleaſures, and ſolicit new: 

Now turn'd to Heaven, I weep my paſt offence, 

Now thin of thee, and curſe my innocence. 

Of all affliction taught a lover yet, 

Tis ſure the hardeſt ſcience to forget! 190 

How ſhall I loſe the fin, yet keep the ſenſe, 

And love th' offender, yet deteſt th' offence ? 

How the dear object from the crime remove, 

Or how diſtinguiſh penitence from-love ? 

Unequal taſk ! a paſſion to reſign, 198 

For hearts ſo touch'd, ſo pierc'd, ſo loſt as mine. 

Ere ſuch a ſoul regains its peaceful ſtate, 

Hcw often muſt it love, how often hate !. 

How often hope, deſpair, refent, regret,. 

Conceal, diſdain, —do all things but forget! 200 

But let Heav'n ſeize it, all at once tis fir dd | 

Not touch'd, but rapt; not waken'd, but inſpir'd ! 

Oh come! oh teach me nature to ſubdue, 

Renounce my love, my life, myſelf and you. 

Fill my fond heart with God alone, for he 2035 

Alone can rival, can ſucceed to thee. oy 
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How happy is the blameleſs Veſtal's lot? 
The world een „by the world forgot: 
Eternal ſunſhine of the ſpotleſs mind! 

Each pray'r accepted, and each wiſh reſign'd; 210 
Labour and reſt that equal periods keep; 

„ Obedient ſlumbers that can wake and weep;“ 

Deſires compos'd, affections ever ev'n; 

Tears that delight, and ſighs that waft to Heav'n. 
Grace ſhines around her with ſereneſt beams, 215 
And whiſp'ring angels prompt her golden dreams. 
For her th wy bp. roſe of Eden blooms, 

And wings of ſeraphs ſhed divine perfumes; 

For her x ſpouſe prepares the bridat ring, 

For her white virgins hymenzals ſing ; 220 
To ſound of heav'nly harps ſne dies away, 8 
And melts in viſions of eternal day. 

Far other dreams my erring ſoul employ, 

Far other raptures, of unholy joy: 

When at the cloſe of each ſad, ſorrowing day, 225 
Fancy reſtores what vengeance ſnatch'd away, 

Then conſcience ſleeps, and leaving nature free, 

All my looſe ſoul unbounded ſprings to thee. 

O curs'd, dear horrors of all-conſcious night! 

How glowing guilt exalts the keen delight! 230 
Provoking dæmons all reſtraint remove, ' 
And ſtir within me ev'ry ſource of love. 

I hear thee, view thee, gaze o'er all thy charms, 


And round thy phantom glue my claſping arms, 


F wake :—no more I hear, no more l view, 235 

The phantom flies me, as unkind as you. 

I call aloud ; ir hears not what I ſay: 

I ftretch my empty arms; it glides away, 

To dream once more I cloſe my willing eyes; 

Ye ſoft illuſions, dear deceits, ariſe ! 240 

Alas, no more |! methinks we wand'ring go | 

Through dreary waſtes, and weep each other's-wo, | 

Where round ſome mould'ring tow'r pale ivy creeps, 

And low-brow'd rocks hang nodding o'er the deeps. 

2 5 NoTzs. | 
Ver, 212, Obedient fumbers, ] Taken from Craſhaw, 

WR... | Sudden 
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Sudden you mount, you beckon from the ſkies; 245 
Clouds interpoſe, waves roar, and winds ariſe, 
F fhriek, ſtart up, the ſame ſad proſpect find, 
And wake to all the griefs I left behind. 
For thee the fates, ſeverely kind, ordain 
A cool ſuſpenſe from pleaſure and from =y_ 3 250 
Thy life a long dead calm of fix'd repoſe; 
No pulſe that riots, and no blood that glows. 
Still as the ſea, ere winds were taught to blow, 
Or moving ſpirit bade the waters flow; 
Soft as the ſlumbers of a ſaint forgiv'n, 25 5 
And mild as op'ning gleams of promis'd heav'n. 
Come, Abelard! for what haſt thou to dread? 
The torch of Venus burns not for the dead. 
Nature ſtands check'd; religion diſapproves: 
Ex'n thou art cold - yet Eloiſa loves. 2 
Ah hopeleſs, Iaſting flames ! like thoſe that burn 
To light the dead, and warm th' unfruitful urn. 
What ſcenes appear where-e'er | turn my view > 
The dear ideas, where I fly, purſue, 8 
Riſe in the grove, before the altar riſe, 265 
Stain all my ſoul, and wanton in my eyes, 
J waſte: the matin lamp in ſighs for thee, 
Thy image ſteals between my God and me, | 
Thy voice | ſeem in ev'ry hymn to hear,rees 
With ev'ry bead I drop too ſoft a tear. 270 
When from the cenſer clouds of fragrance roll, 
And ſwelling organs lift the rifing ſoul, 1 [7 
One thought of thee puts all the pomp to flight, 
Prieſts, tapers, temples, ſwim before my ſight + * 
In ſeas of flame my plunging ſoul is drown'd, 275 
While altars blaze, and angels tremble round. 
- While proftrate here in humble grief I he, 
Kind, virtuous drops juſt gath'ring in my eye, 
While praying, trembling, in the duſt J roll, 
And dawning grace is op'ning on my foul: 280 
Come, if thou dar'ſt, all charming as thou art! 
Oppoſe thyſelf to Heav'n; difpute my heart; 
Come, with one glance of thoſe deluding eyes 


Blot out each bright idea of the ſkies; 128 


1 


. 
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Take back that grace, thoſe ſorrows, and thoſe tears; 
Take back my fruitleſs penitence and pray'rs; 286 
Snatch me, juſt mounting, from the blels'd abode ; 
Aſſiſt the fiends, and tear me from my God! 

No, fly me, fly me, far as pole from pole; 

- Riſe Alps between us! and whole oceans roll! 290 

Ah, come not, write not, think not once of me, 

Nor ſhare one pang of all I felt for thee. 

Thy oaths I quit, thy memory reſign ; 

Forget, renounce me, hate whate'er was mine. 

Fair eyes, and tempting looks, (which yet I view !), 

Long lov'd, ador'd ideas, all adicu! _ 296 

O Grace ſerene ! oh Virtue heav'nly fair 

Divine oblivion of low-thoughted Care! ? 

Freſh. blooming Hope, gay daughter of the ſky ! 

And Faith, our early iramoxtality ! ! 300 

Enter, each mild, each amicable gueſt bY. 

Receive, and wrap me in eternal reſt ! 

See in her cell, ſad Eloiſa ſpread, 

Propt on ſome tomb, a neighbour of the dead. 

In each low wind methinks a ſpirit calls, 305 

And more than echoes talk along the walls. 

Here, as I watch'd the dying lamps around, 

From yonder ſhrine I heard a hollow ſound. | 
Come, ſiſter, come!” (it ſaid, or ſeem'd to ſay), 
% Thy place is here, fad ſiſter, come away! 310 

Once, like thyſelf, I trembled, wgpt, and pray'd, 

.** Love's victim then, though now a ſainted maid : 
But all is calm in this eternal fleep ; 

. «4. Here Grief forgets to groan, and Love to weep, 


«.Ev'n Superſtition loſes ev'ry fear: | 31 
For 9 man, abſelv ss our frailties here.“ 1 
I come, I come! prepare your roſeate bow' rs, 
Celeſtial palms, and ever-blooming flow' rs. 
Thither, where ſinners may have reſt, I go, = 

Where flames refin'd in breaſts ſeraphic glow ; 320 
Thon, Abelard ! the laſt ſad office pay, 

And ſmooth my paſſage to the realms of day; 
See my lips tremble, and my eye- balls roll. 
Suck my laſt breath, and catch wy flying foul ! 74 
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Ah no—in ſacred veſtments mayſt thou ſtand, 325 
The hallow'd taper trembling in thy hand, > 
Preſent the crofs before my lifted eye, | 1:52.70: 
Teach me at once, and learn of me to die. 
Ah then, thy 6nce-lov'd Eloifa fee! — 
It will be then no crime to gaze on me. 330 
See from my cheek the tranfient roſes fly ! 
See the laſt ſparkle languith in my eye! 
Till ev'ry motion, pulſe, and breath be o'er; 
And ev'n my Abelard be lov'd no more. | 
O Death all eloquent ! you only prove = |; - 
What duſt we dote on, when 'tis man we love. 
Then too, when fate ſhall thy fair frame deſtroy, 
(That cauſe of all my guilt, and all my joy), 
In trance ecſtatic may thy pangs be drown'd, 
Bright clouds deſcend, and angels watch thee round, 
From op'ning ſkies may ſtreaming glones ſhine, 341 
And ſaints embrace thee with a love like mine. 
May one kind grave unite each 1 nexe name, 
And graft my love immortal on thy fame! 
Then, ages hence, when all my woes are o'er, 345 
When this rebellious heart ſhall beat no more; 
If ever chance two wand'”ring lovers brings 
To Paraclete's white walls and filver ſprings, 
O'er the = marble ſhall they join their heads, 
And drink the falling tears each other ſheds; 350 
Then ſadly ſay, with mutual pity mov'd, 
«© Oh may we never love as theſe have loy'd !” 
From the full choir when loud Hoſannas riſe, 
And ſwell the pomp of dreadful ſacrifice, 
Amid that ſcene, it ſome relenting eye 357 
Glance on the ſtone where our cold relics lie, 
Devotion's ſelf ſhall ſteal a thought from heav'n, 
One human tear ſhall drop, and te forgiv'n. 


NorEsSV. 
Ver, 343. May one kind grave, &c.] Abelard and Eloifa 
were interred in the ſame grave, or in monuments adjoining, in 


the monaſtery of the Paraclete, He dicd in the year 1142, the 
in 1163. 
| | And 
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And ſure; if Fate ſome future bard ſhall join, 

In fad fimilitude of griefs to mine, | 
Condemn'd whole years in abſence to deplore, 

And image charms he muſt behold no more; 

Such if there be, who love ſo long, ſo well; 

Let him our ſad, our tender ftory tell; 


The well-ſung woes will ſooth my penſive ghoſt; 
He beſt can paint em who ſhall feel em moſt, 2 


9 * 
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The TEMPLE of FAME. 


Written in the year 1711. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


2 hint of the following piece was taken from 
Chaucer's Hou/e of Fame. The defign is in 
a manner entirely altered, the deſcriptions and moſt 
of the particular thoughts my own : yet I could not 
ſuffer it to be printed without this acknowledgment. 
The reader who would compare this with Chaucer, 
may begin with his third book of Fame, there being 
nothing in the two firſt books that anſwers to their 
title. Where-ever any hint is taken from him, the 
paſſage itſelf is ſer down in the marginal notes. 


N that ſoft ſeaſon, when deſcending ſhow'rs 

Call forth the greens, and wake the riſing flow'rs ; 
When op'ning hs ſalute the welcome day, 

And earth relenting feels the genial ray; 

As balmy fleep had charm'd my cares to reſt, 5 
And love itſelf was baniſh'd from my breaſt, 

(What time the morn myſterious viſions brings, 
While purer ſlumbers ſpread their golden wings), 

A train of phantoms in wild order roſe, 

And join'd, this intellectual ſcene compoſe. 10 


NoTE#s. 

Ver. 1. In that ſoft ſeaſon, &c.] This poem is introduced in the 
manner of the Provencial poets, whoſe works were for the moſt 
part viſions, or pieces of imagination, and conſtantly deſcriptive. 
From theſe, Petrarch and Chaucer frequently borrow the idea of 
their poems, See the Trionfi of the former, and the Dream, 
Flower, and the Leaf, &c. of the latter. The author of this 
therefore choſe the ſame ſort of exordium, 


Vor. I. P * 1 
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I ſtood, methought, betwixt earth, ſeas, and ſkies: 
The whole creation open to my eyes: * 
In air felf-balanc'd hung the globe below, 
Where mountains riſe, and circling oceans flow ; 
Here naked rocks and empty waſtes were ſeen, 1 5 
There tow'ry cities, and the foreſts green: 
Here failing ſhips delight the wand'ring eyes; 
There trees, and intermingled temples riſe : 
Now a clear ſun the ſhining ſcene diſplays, 
The tranſient landſcape now in clouds decays. 26 
O'er the wide proſpect as I gaz'd around, 
Sudden I heard a wild promiſcuous found, 
Like broken thunders | uh at diſtance roar, 
Or billows murm'ring on the hollow ſhore : _ 
'Then gazing up, a glorious pile beheld, 25 
Whoſe tow ring ſummit ambient clouds conceal'd. 
High on a rock of ice the ſtructure lay, 


Steep its aſcent, and flipp'ry was the way; 
The wondrous rock like Parian marble ſhone, 


And ſeem'd, to diſtant fight, of ſelid ſtone. 30 


; TMITATIONS, | 
Ver. 17. &c,)] Theſe verſes are hinted from the following of 
<Chaucer, book 2. a 
- Tho? beheld I fields and plains, 
Now hills, and now mountains, 
Now valeis, and now foreſtes, 
And now unneth great beſtes, / 
Now rivers, now citees, 
Now towns, now great trees, 
% & Now ſhippes ſayling in the fees. - 
Ver. 27. High on a rock of ice, &c.] Chaucer's third book of 
Lame. 
It ſtood upon ſo high a rock, 
Higher ſtandeth none in Spayne 
What manner ſtone this rock was, 
For it was like a lymed glaſs, 
But that it ſhone full more clere ; 
But of what congeled matere 
It was, I nifte redily ; 
But at the laſt eſpied I, 
And found that it was ev'ry dele, 
A rock of iſe, and not of ſtele. ; 
| Inſcri ptſons 
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Inſcriptions here of various names I view'd, 

The greater part by hoſtile Time ſubdu'd ; 

Yet wide was ſpread their fame in ages paſt, 

And poets once had promis'd they ſhould laſt. 

Some freſh engrav'd appear'd of wits renown'd ; 35 
I look'd again, nor could their trace be found. 
Critics I ſaw that other names deface, | 

And fix their own, with labour, in their place : 
Their own, like others, ſoon their place reſign d, 
Or diſappear'd, and left the firſt behind. 40 
Nor was the work impair'd by ſtorms alone, 

But felt thꝰ approaches of too warm a ſun ; 

For Fame, impatient of extremes, decays 

Not more by envy than exceſs of praiſe. 

Yet part no injuries of heav'n could feel, 48 
Like cryſtal faithful to the graving ſteel : 


F 8 MITA J IONS, 
Ver, 31. Inſcriptions bere, &c. 
. Tha! all the hill y- 
With famous folkes names fele, 
That had been in much wele, 
And her fames wide y-blow; 
But well unneth might I know, 
Any letters for to rede 
Their names by, for out of drede 
They weren almoſt off-thawen ſo, ö 
That of the letters one or two | i 
Were molte away of ev'ry name, | j 
So unfamous was wox her fame Fe 
| But men ſaid, what may ever laſt, 5 
Ver. 41. Ner vas the work impair d, c.] | 
Tho gan I in myne harte caſt, . 
That they were molte away for heate, * 
And not away with ſtormes beate. "A 
Ver. 45. Yet part no irjuries, &c.] . 
For on that other ſide I ſey Ss 
Of that hill which northward ley, |; 
How it was written full of names 
Of folke, that had afore great fames, 6 
Of old time, and yet they were 
As freſh as men had written hem there 
The ſelf day, or that houre 
That Jon hem gan to poure: . 
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The rock's high ſummit, in the temple's ſhade, 

Nor heat could melt, nor beating ſtorm invade. 

Their names inſcrib'd unnumber d ages paſt 

From Time's firſt birth, with Time itfelf ſhall laſt; 50 

Theſe ever new, nor ſubject to decays, 

Spread, and grow brighter with the length of days. 
So Zembla's rocks (the beauteous work of froſt) 

Riſe white in air, and glitter o'er the coaſt ; 

Pale ſuns, unfelt, at diſtance roll away, 55 

And on th' impaſſive ice the lightnings play; 

Eternal ſnows the growing maſs ſupply, 

Till the bright mountains prop th' incumbent ſky : 

As Atlas fix'd, each hoary pile appears, 

The gather'd winter of a thouſand years. 60 

On this foundation Fame's high temple ſtands; 

Stupendous pile ! not rear'd by mortal hands, 

Whate'er proud Rome or artful Greece beheld, 

Or elder Babylon, its frame excell'd. 4 

Four faces had the dome, and ev'ry face oy 

Of various ſtructure, but of equal grace: 

Four brazen gates, on columns lifted high, 

Salute the diff rent quarters of the ſky. 

Here fabled chiefs in darker ages born, 

Or worthies old, whom arms or arts adorn, 70 

Who cities rais'd, or tam'd a monſtrous race, | 

The walls in venerable order grace: 


NoTEs. 

Ver. 65, Four faces had the dome, c.] The temple is deſeri- 
bed to be ſquare; the four fronts with open gates facing the dif- 
ferent quarters of the world, as an intimation that all nations of 
the earth may alike be received into it. The weſtern front is 
of Grecian architecture. The Doric order was peculiarly ſacred 
to heroes and worthies, Thoſe whoſe ſtatues are after mentioned, 
were the firſt names of old Greece in arms and arts, 


IM1TATIONS, 
But well T wifte what it made 
It was conſerved with the ſhade 
(All the writing that I ſye) 
Of the caſtle that ſtoode on high, 
And ſtood eke in fo cold a place, 
* That heate might it not deface. 


Heroes 
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Heroes in animated marble frown, 
And legiſlators ſeem to think in ſtone, , 
Weſtward, a ſumptuous frontiſpiece appear'd, 75 
On Doric pillars of white marble rear'd, 
Crown'd with an architrave of antique mold, 
And ſculpture riſing on the roughen'd gold. 
In ſhaggy ſpoils here Theſeus was beheld, _' 
And Perſeus dreadful with Minerva's ſhield: 80 
There great Alcides ſtooping with his toil, 
Reſts on his club, and holds th' Heſperian ſpoil. 
Here Orpheus ſings ; trees moving to the ſound 
Start from their roots, and form a ſhade around : 
Amphion there the loud creating lyre 8 
Strikes, and beholds a ſudden Thebes aſpire ! 
Cithzron's echoes anſwer to his call, 
And half the mountain rolls into a wall: | 
There might you ſee the r ſpires aſcend, 
The domes ſwell up, the wid'ning arches bend, 90 
The growing tow'rs, like exhalations rife, 
And the huge columns heave into the ſkies. 
The Eaſtern. front was glorious to behold, 
With di'mond flaming, and Barbaric gold. 
There Ninus ſhone, who ſpread th* Aſſyrian fame, 9 
And the great founder of the Perſian name : | 
There in long robes the Royal Magi ſtand, 
Grave Zoroaſter waves the cireling wand, 
The ſage Chaldeans rob'd in white appear'd, ; 
And Brachmans, deep in deſert woods rever'd, 100 
Theſe ſtopp'd the moon, and call'd th* unbody'd ſhades 
To midnight-banquets in the glimm'ring glades; 


| NorTEs, 

Ver. 81, There great Alcides, &c,] This figure of Hercules is 
2 wirh an eye to the poſition of the famous ſtatue of Far- 
neſe. 

Ver. 96. Aud the great founder of the Perſian name:] Cyrus was 
the beginning of the Perſian, as Ninus was of the Aſſyrian mo- 
narchy. The Magi and Chaldzans (the chief of whom was Zo- 
roaſter) employed their ſtudies upon magic and aſtrology, which 
. was im a manner almoſt all the learning of the ancient Aſian peo- 
ple. We have ſcarce any account of a moral philoſopher, except 


Confucius, the great lawgiver of the Chineſ, . 
two. thouſand years ago. 1 ho lived about 
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Made viſionary fabrics round them riſe, 
And airy ſpectres ſkim before their eyes; | 
Of taliſmans and figils knew the pow'r, 108 
And careful watch'd the planetary hour. 

. and alone, Confucius ftood, 

Who taught that uſeful ſcience, to be good. 

But on the South, a long majeſtic race 

Of Egypt's prieſts the gilded niches grace, 110 
Who meaſur'd earth, deſcrib'd the ſtarry ſpheres, 
And trac'd the long records of lunar years. 
High on his car Sefoftris ſtruck my view, 

Whom ſcepter'd flaves in golden harneſs drew: 

His hands a bow and pointed jav'lin hold ; 115 
His giant- limbs are arm'd in ſcales of gold. 
Between the ſtatues obeliſks were plac'd, / 
And the learn'd walls with hieroglyphics grac'd. 

Of Gothic ſtructure was the 3/4 wary fide, 

O'erwrought with ornaments of barb'rous pride, 120 

There huge coloſſes roſe, with trophies crown'd, 

And Runic characters were grav'd around. 

There fat Zamolxis with ere&ed eyes, 

And Odin here in mimic trances dies. 


— 


Nor zs. | = 

Ver, 110, Egypt's pries, &c.] The learning of the old Feyp- 
tian prieſts eonſiſted for the moſt part in geometry and aſtrono- 
my: they alſo preſerved the hiſtory of their nation. Their great=- 
- eſt hero upon record is Seſoſtris, whoſe actions and conqueſts may 
be ſeen at large in Diodorus, Sc. He is ſaid to have cauſed the 
kings he vanquiſhed to draw him in his chariot, The poſture 
of his Ratue, in theſe verfes, is correſpondent to the deſcrip- 
tion which Herodotus gives of one of \them remaining in his own 


time. 6-24 

Ver. 119. Of Gothic fracture was the Northern fide, ] The ar- 
chitecture is agreeable to that part of the world. The learning 
of the northern nations lay more obſcure than, that of the reſt, 
Tamolxis was the diſciple of Pythagoras, who taught the im- 
"© mortality of the foul to the Scythians. Odin, or Woden, was the 
great legiſlator and hero of the Goths, They tell us of him, 
that, being ſubject to fits, he perſnaded his followers, that, du- 
ring thoſe trances, he received inſpirations, from whence he dic- 
tated his laws. He is ſaid to have been the inventor of the Ru- 


nic characters. | 
| There 
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There on rude iron columns, ſmear'd with blood, 125 
'The horrid forms of Seythian heroes ſtood, 

\Druids and bards (their once loud harps unſtrng), 
And youths that died to be by ſung. 
Theſe and a thouſand more of doubtful * 

To whom old fables gave a laſting name, 130 
In ranks adorn'd the temple's outward face; 
The wall in luſtre and effect like glaſs, 
Which o'er each object caſting various dyes, 
Enlarges ſome, and others multiplies : 
Nor void of emblem was. the myſtic wall, 135 
For thus romantic Fame increaſes all. 

The temple ſhakes, the ſounding gates unfold, 
Wide vaults appear, and roofs of fretted gold : 
Rais'd on a thouſand pillars, wreath'd around 
With laurel-foliage, and with eagles crown'd :- 140 
Of bright, tranſparent beryl were the walls, 

The freezes gold, and gold the capitals : 
As heav'n with ftars, the roof with jewels glows, 
And ever-living lamps depend in rows. 
Full in the paſſage of each ſpacious gate, 145 
The ſage hiſtorians in white garments wait; 
Grav'd o'er their ſeats the form of Time was found, 
His ſithe revers'd, and both his pinions bound. 
Within ſtood heroes, who through loud alarms 
In bloody fields purſu'd renown 1n arms, 150 
NorTErs. | | £ 
Ver. 127. Druids and bards,. &c.] Theſe were the priefts and 
poets of thoſe people, fo celebrated for their favage virtue. Thoſe 
| heroic barbarians accounted it a diſhonour to die in their beds, 
and ruſhed on to certain death in the proſpect of an after life, 
and for the glory of a ſong from their bards in praiſe of their ac- 


tions, 


IMITATIONS, 
Ver. 132. The all in luſtre, &c.] 
It ſhone lighter than a glaſs, 
And made well more than it was, 
As kind of thing Fame is, 


High 
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High on a throne, with trophies charg'd, I view'd 
The youth that all things but himſelf ſubdu'd ; 

His feet on ſceptres and tiara's trod, | 

And his horn'd head bely'd the Libyan god. 

There Cæſar, grac'd with both Minerva's ſhone ; 155 
Cæſar, the world's great maſter, and his own; 
Unmov'd, ſuperior ſtill in ev'ry ſtate, 

And ſcarce deteſted in his country's fate. ; 
But chief were thoſe, who not for empire fought, 
But with their toils their people's ſafety bought : 160 
High o'er the reſt Epaminondas ſtood ; 
Timoleon, glorious in his brother's blood; 

Bold Scipio, ſaviour of the Roman ſtate, 

Great in his triumphs, in retirement great ; 

And wiſe Aurelius, in whoſe well-taught mind 165) 
With boundleſs pow'r unbounded virtue join'd, 5 
His own ſtrict judge, and patron of mankind. ) 

Much-ſuff 2 next their honours claim, 

Thoſe of leſs noiſy, and leſs guilty fame, 

Fair Virtue's ſilent train: ſupreme of theſe 170 
Here ever ſhines the godlike Socrates : 

He whom ungrateful Athens could expel, 

At all times juſt, but when he ſign'd the ſhell: 
Here his abode the martyr'd Phocion claims, 
With Agis, not the laſt of Spartan names: 175 


vs ve Norxs. 12 2 
Ver. 152. The youth that all things but bimſelf ſubdu d;] Alex- 
ander the Great. The tiara was the crown peculiar to the Aſian 
princes. His deſire to be thought the ſon of Jupiter Ammon 
cauſed him to wear the horns of that god, and to repreſent the 
r upon his coins; which was continued by ſeveral of his ſuc- 
ceſſors. 

Ver. 162. Timoleon, glorious in his brother's Blood; ] Timoleon 
Bad ſaved the life of his brother Timophanes in the battle be- 
tween the Argives and Corinthians; but afterwards killed him 
when he affected the tyranny, preferring his duty to his country 
to all the obligations of blood. 

| Ver. 192. He whom ungrateful Athens, &c. ] Ariſtides, who, 

1 for his great integrity, was diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 

the Juſt. When his countrymen would have baniſhed him by 
the oſtraciſm, where it was the cuſtom for every man to ſign the 

name of the perſon he voted to exile in an oyſter-ſhell; a pea- 
ſant, who could not write, came to Ariftides to do it for him, 
who readily ſigned his own name, 


- Uncon- 
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Unconquer'd Cato ſhews the wound he tore, | 
And Brutus his ill genius meets no more. 

But in the centre of the hallow'd choir, 
Six pompous columns o'er the reſt aſpire ; — 
Around the ſhrine itſelf of Fame they ſtand, 180 
Hold the chief honours, and the fane command. 
High on the firſt, the mighty Homer ſhone ; 
Eternal adamant compos'd his throne ;_ | 
Father of verſe ! in holy fillets dreſt, 
His ſilver beard wav'd gently ofer his breaſt; 185 
Though blind, a boldnefs in his looks appears; 
In years he ſeem'd, but not impair'd by years. 
The wars of For were round the pillar ſeen : 

Here fierce Tydides wounds the Cyprian Qgeen; 
Here Hector, glorious from Patroclus' fall, 190 
Here dragg'd in triumph round the Trojan wall: 
Motion and life did ev'ry part * 

Bold was the work, and prov* maſter's fire; 

3 Nor zs. 

Ver. 178. But in the centre "of the þallow'd chair, e.] In the 
midſt of the temple, neareſt the throne of Fame, are placed the 
reateſt names in learning of all antiquity, Theſe are deſcribed 
in ſuch attitudes as expreſs their different characters: the columns. 
on. which they are raiſed, are adorned with ſculptures, taken 
from the moſt ſtriking ſubjects of their works; which ſculpture - 


bears a reſemblance, in its manner and character, to the man- 
ner and character of their writings, 


IMITATION®, 

Ver, 179. Six pompous columns, &c.] 

From: the dees many a pillere, 

Of metal that ſhone not full clere, &c.. 

Upon a pillere ſaw I ſtonde | 

That was of lede and iron fine, 

Him of the ſect Saturnine, 

The Ebraicke Joſephus the old, Cc. 

V pon an iron piller ſtrong, 

That painted was all endlong, | 

With tygers' blood in every place, 

The Tholoſan that hight Stace, 

That bare of Thebes up the name, Cc. 

Ver. 182.] 

Full wonder hye on a pillere 

Of iron, he the great Omer, 

And with him Dares and Titus, Ec. 
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A ſtrong expreſſion moſt he ſeem'd tꝰ' affect, 

And here and there diſclos'd a brave neglect. 195 
A golden column next in rank appear'd, 

On which a ſhrine of pureſt gold was rear'd ; 

Finiſn'd the whole, and labour'd ev'ry part, 

With patient touches of unweary'd art: 


The Mantuan there in ſober romp fat, 200 


4.» 


Compos'd his poſture, and his look ſedate ; 

On Homer ſtill he fix'd a rev'rend eye, 

Great without pride, in modeſt majeſty. 

In living ſculptyre on the fides were ſpread 

The Latian wars, and haughty Turnus dead; 205 

Eliza-ſtretch'd-upon the fun'ral pyre, 5775 

ZEneas bending with his aged ſire: 

Troy flam'd in burning gold, and o'er the throne 

Ax us AND THE MAN in golden ciphers ſnone. 
Four ſwans ſuſtain a car of ſilver e 210 


L 


With heads advanc'd, and pinions ſtretch'd for flight: 
| ere, 
Nerz. | 


Ver. 270. Four fevans ſuſtain, $9) Pindar being ſeated in a 
chariot, all udes to the chariot-races he celebrated in the Grecian 
games, The ſwans are emblems of poetry; their ſoaring poſture 
F IAITATIORS. | 
Ver. 196. &c.] 
| There ſaw I ſtand on a pillere 
That was of tinned iron cleere,. 
The Latin poet bers 1 | 
That hath bore up of a great while 
The fame of pius ZEneas: Y 
And next him on a pillere was 
Of copper, Venus clerk Ovice, 
That bath ſowen wondrous wide 
The great god of Love's fame — 
Tho ſaw I on a pillere by 
Of iron wrought fully ſternly, 
The great poet Dan Lucan, ts, 
That on his ſhoulders bore up then 
As hye as that I might ſee, 
The fame of Julius and Pompee. 
And next him on a pillere ſtode 
Of ſulphur, like as he were wode, 
Dan Claudian, ſothe for to tell, 
That bare up all the fame of hell, Cc. 
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Here, like ſome furious prophet, Pindar rode, 
And ſeem'd to labour with th' inſpiring god. 
Acroſs the harp a careleſs hand he flings, 
And boldly ſinks into the ſounding ſtrings. 215 
The figur'd games of Greece the column grace, 
Neptune and Jove ſurvey the rapid race. | 
The youths hang o'er their chariots as they run; 
The fiery ſteeds ſeem ſtarting from the ſtone ; 
The champions in diſtorted poſtures threat; 220 
And all appear'd irregularly great. - a 
Here happy Horace tun'd th' Auſpnian lyre 
To ſweeter ſounds, and temper'd Pindar's fire : 
Pleas'd with Alcæus' manly rage t' infuſe 
The ſofter ſpirit of the Sapphic muſe. 225 
The poliſh'd pillar diff rent ſculptures grace; 
A work outlaſting monumental braſs. 
Here ſmiling Loves and Bacchanals appear, 
The Julian ſtar, and great Auguſtus here, 
L The 
NorTzs, 


4ntimates the ſublimity and activity of his genius. Neptune 
preſided over the Iſthmian, and Jupiter over the Olympian 
games, | 
 IM1TATIONS. ' 
Ver. 224. Pleas'd with Acæus manly rage t infuſe 

The ſofter ſpirit of the Sapphic muſe. ] This expreſſes the mixed 
character of the odes of Horace, The ſecond of theſe verſes al- 
ludes to that line of his, 

Spiritum Graiæ tenuem camænæ. 
As another which follows, to 

Exegi monumentum ere perennius. | 
The action of the doves hints at a paffage in the fourth ode of his 
third book, 

Me fabuloſæ Vulture in Appulo 

Altricis extra limen Apulic, 

Ludo fatigatumque ſomno, 
Frende nova puerum palumbes 
Texere ; mirum quod foret omnibus 
Ut tuto ab atris corpore viperis 8 
Dormirem et urfis ; ut premerer ſacra 
Lauroque, collataque myrto, 

Non fine diis animoſus infans, 
Which may be thus Engliſhed:: 

While yet a child, I chanc'd to ſtray, F 

And in a deſert ſkeping lay ; : 


= 
— — —— —— 
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The doves that round the infant-poet ſpread 230 


Myrtles and bays, bung hov'ring o'er his head. 


Here in a ſhrine that caſt a dazzling light, 
Sat fix'd in thought the mighty Stagirite; 
His ſacred head a radiant zodiac crown d. 
And various animals his fide ſurround; - 235 
His piercing eyes, erect, appear to view 
Superior worlds, and look all nature through. 
With equal rays immortal Tully ſhone, 
The Roman roſtra deck'd the Conſul's throne : ; 
Gath'ring his flowing robe, he ſeem'd to ſland 240 
In act to ſpeak, and graceful ſtretch'd his hand. 
Behind, Rome's genius waits with civic crowns, 
And the great father of his country owns, | 
— Theſe maſſy columns in a circle riſe, G 
O' er which a pompous dome invades the ſkies: 245 
Scarce to the top I ſtretch'd my aking ſight, 
So large it ſpread, and ſwell'd to ſuch a height. 
Full in the midſt proud Fame's imperial feat © 
With jewels blaz'd, magnificently great ; 
The vivid em'ralds there revive the eye, 250 
The flaming rubies ſhew their ſanpuine dye, 


Bright azure rays from lively = wo ſtream, - 


And lucid amber caſts a golden gleam. 
With various-colour'd light the pavement ſhone, 
And all on fire appear'd the glowing throne; 255 
The dome's high arch reflects the mingled blaze, 
And forms a rainbow of alternate rays. | 


When on the ny firſt 1 caſt my fight, 


Scarce ſeem'd her ſtature of à cubit's height; 


But 


IM1TATIONS, 
The ſavage race withdrew, nor dar'd 
To touch the Muſes” future bard ; 
But Cytherza's gentle dove | 
Myrtles and bays around me ſpread, 
And crown'd your infant-poet's head, 
Sacred to muſic and to love. 
Ver. 259. Scarce ſeem'd her flature, &e.] 
Methought that ſhe was ſo lite, 
That the length of a cubite 
Was longer than ſhe ſeemed be; 
But thus ſoone in a while ſhe, 


* 
1 
» 
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But ſwell'd to larger ſize, the more I gaz d, 260 

Till to the roof her tow'ring front ſhe rais'd. 

With her, the temple ev'ry moment grew, 

And ampler viſta's open'd to my view: 

Upward the columns ſhoot, the roofs aſcend, 

And arches widen, and long iſles extend, 265 

Such was her form, as ancient bards have told, 

Wings raiſe her arms, and wings her feet infold ; 

A thouſand buſy tongues the goddeſs bears, 

And thouſand open eyes, and thouſand liſt'ning ears, 

Beneath, in order rang'd, the tuneful Nine 270 

(Her virgin handmaids) ſtill attend the ſhrine ; 

With eyes on Fame for ever fix'd, they {ing ; 

For Fame they raiſe the voice, and tune the ſtring 

With Time's firſt birth began the heav'nly lays, 

And laft, eternal, through the length of days. 275 
Around theſe wonders as I caſt a look, 

The trumpet ſounded, and the temple ſhook, 

And all the nations, ſummon'd at the call, 

From diff rent quarters fill the crouded hall: 

Of various tongues the mingled ſounds were heard ; 

In various garbs promiſcuous throngs appear'd; 281 


IMITATIONS, 
Herſelf tho wonderly ſtraight, 
That with her feot ſhe the earth reight, 
And with her head ſhe touchyd heaven 
Ver, 270. Beneath, in order rang d, &c.] 
I beard about her throne y-ſung 
That all the palays-walls rung, 
So ſung the mighty Muſe, ſhe 
That cleped is Calliope, 
And her ſeven ſiſters eke 
Ver. 276. Around theſe woanders, &c.] 
I heard a noiſe approchen blive, 
'T hat far'd as bees done in a hive, 
Againſt her time of outflying ; 
Right ſuch a manere murmuring, 
For all the world it ſeemed me, 
Tho gan I look about and ſee 
That there came entring into th' hall, 
A right great company withal 
And that of ſundry regions, 
Of all kind of conditions, e. 


Vor. I. + C Thick 
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Thick as the bees, that with the ſpring renew 
Their flow'ry toils, and ſip the fragrant dew, 
When the wing'd colonies firſt tempt the ſky, 
O'er duſky fields and ſhaded waters fly, 285 
Or ſettling, ſeize the ſweets the bloſſoms yield, 
And a low murmur runs along the field. 

Millions of ſuppliant crouds the ſhrine attend, 

And all degrees before the goddeſs bend; | 
'The poor, the rich, the valiant, and the ſage, 290 
And boaſting youth, and narrative old age. 

Their pleas were diff*rent, their requeſt the ſame: 
For good and bad alike are fond of fame. 

Some ſhe diſgrac'd, and ſome with honours crown'd ; 


Unlike ſucceſſes equal merits found. 295 


Thus her blind ſiſter, fickle Fortune, reigns, 

And, undiſcerning, ſcatters crowns and chains. 

Firſt at the ſhrine the learned world appear, 
And to the goddeſs thus prefer their pray'r. 


Long have we ſought t' inftru& and pleaſe mankind, 


With ſtudies pale, with midnight-vigils blind; 301 

But thank'd by few, rewarded yet by none, 

We here appeal to thy ſuperior throne : | 

On wit and learning the juſt prize beſtow, 1 

For fame is all we muſt expect below. 305 
The goddeſs heard, and bade the muſes raiſe 

The golden trumpet of eternal praiſe. 

From pole to pole the winds diffuſe the ſound, 

That fills the circuit of the world around; 

Not all at once, as thunder breaks the cloud; 3 10 

The notes at firſt were rather ſweet than loud ; 

By juſt degrees they ev ry moment riſe, 

Fill the wide earth, and gain upon the ſkies, 


4 ee 

Ver. 2 ome ſhe diſgrac d, &c. 

Aa ſome 27 ſhe granted ſone, 
And ſome ſhe warned well and fair, 
And ſome ſhe granted the contrair —— 
Right as her ſiſter dame Fortune 
Is wont to ſerve in commune, 


At 
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At ev'ry breath were balmy odours ſhed, 
Which till grew ſweeter as they wider ſpread ; 315 
Leſs fragrant ſcents th' unfolding roſe exhales, 
Or ſpices breathing in Arabian gales. ; 
Next theſe the good and juſt, an awful train, 
Thus on their knees addreſs the ſacred fane. 
Since living virtue is with envy curſt, 320 
And the beſt men are treated like the worſt, 
Do thou, juſt goddeſs, call our merits forth, 
And give each deed th' exact intrinſic worth. 
Not with bare juſtice ſhall your a& be crown'd, 
Said Fame), but high above deſert renown'd : 325 
t fuller notes th* applauding world amaze, 
And the loud clarion labour in your praiſe. 
This band diſmiſs'd, behold another croud 
Preferr'd the ſame requeſt, and lowly bow'd ; 
The conſtant tenour of whoſe well-ſpent days 330 
No leſs deſerv'd a juſt return of praiſe. 


| TMITATIONS. 
Ver, 318. the good and juft, &c.] 
ho came the third companye, 
And gan up to the dees to hye, 
And down on knees they fell anone, 
And ſaiden: We been everichone 
Folke that han full truely 
Deſerved fame right fully, 
And prayen you it might be knowe 
Right as ic is, and forth blowe, 
I grant, quoth ſhe, for now we 1ſt 
That your good works ſhall be wiſt, 
And yet ye ſhall have better loos, 
Ri_ht in deſpite of all your foos, 
'Than worthy is, and that anone. 
Let now (quoth ſhe) thy trump gone 
And certes all the breath that went 
Out of his trump's mouth ſmel'd | 
As men a pot of baume held 
Among a baſket full of roſes 
Ver, 328. behold another croud, &c. ] 
Therewithal there came anone 
Another huge companye, * 


Of good folke — 


Q 2 
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But ſtraight the direful tramp of Slander ſounds ; 
Through the big dome the doubling thunder bounds ; 
Loud as the burſt of cannon rends the ſkies, 
The dire report through ev'ry region flies, 335 
In ev'ry ear inceſſant rumours rung, | 
And gath'ring ſcandals grew on ev'ry tongue. 
From the black trumper's ruſty concave broke 
Sulphureous flames, and clouds of rolling ſmoke : 
The pois'nous vapour blots the purple ſkies, 340 
And withers all before it as it flies. 
A troop came next, who crowns and armour wore, 
And proud defiance in their looks they bore : 
For thee, (they cry'd), amidſt alarms and ſtrife, 
We fail'd in tempeſts down the ſtream of life; 345 
For thee whole nations fill'd with flames and blood, 
And ſwam to empire through the purple flood. 
"Thoſe ills we dar'd, thy inſpiration own, 
What virtue ſeem'd, was done for thee alone. 
Ambitious fopls ! (the Queen reply'd, and frown'd), 
- Be all your acts in dark oblivion drown'd; 351 
There ſleep forgot, with mighty tyrants gone, 
Your ftatues moulder'd, and-your names unknown ! 
| A ſudden cloud ſtraight ſnatch'd them from my fight, 
| And each majeſtic phantom ſunk in night. 355 
Then came the ſmalleſt tribe I yet had ſeen ; 


| | Plain was their dreſs, and modeſt was their mien. 
| Great 


n . 
* 


: a enn , 
Ver. 338. From the .black trumpet's rufiy, &c. 
| What did this Eolus, but he ah 
Tooke out his trump of traſs, 
G That fouler than the devil was: 
[ | And gan this trump for to blowe, 

| As all the world ſhould overthrowe, 


| Throughout every regione 
| | Went this foul trumpet's ſoune, - 
| Swift as a pellet out of a gnnne, 
; When fire is in the powder runne. 
: And ſuch a ſmoke gan out wende, 
1 Out of the foul trumpet's ende—@&c, 21 
q Ver. 356. Then came the ſmalleſt, c.]! 
4b ot i ſaw anone the fifth route, 
1 That to this lady gan loute, 
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Great idol of mankind! we neither claim 

The praiſe of merit, nor aſpire to fame! 

But ſafe in deſerts from th' applauſe of men, 360 

Would die unheard of, as we liv'd unſeen, 

"Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from ſight 

Thoſe acts of goodneſs, which themſelves requite. 

O let us ſtill the ſecret joy partake, _ 

To follow virtue ev'n for virtue's ſake. 365: 
And live there men, who ſlight immortal fame? 

Who then with incenſe ſhall adore our name ? 

But, mortals ! know, *tis ſtill our greateſt pride 

To blaze thoſe virtues which the good would hide. 

Riſe! Muſes, riſe! add all your tuneful breath; 370 

Theſe muſt not ſleep in darkneſs and in death. 

She ſaid : In air the trembling muſic floats, 

And on the winds triumphant ſwell the notes 

So ſoft, though high, ſo loud, and yet ſo clear, 

Ev'n liſ'ning angels lean'd from heav'n to hear: 375 

To fartheſt ſhores th* ambroſial ſpirit flies, 

Sweet to the world, and grateful to the fkies.. | 


IM1TATIONS, 
And down on knees anone to fall, 
And to her they beſoughten all, 
Te hiden their good works eke; 
And ſaid, they yeve not a leke 
For no fame ne ſuch renowne 
For they for contemplacyoune, 
And Goddeſs love had it wrought, 
Ne of fame would they ought, 
I What, quoth ſhe, and be ye wood ? | 
> And wezn ye for to do good, 6 
1 And for to have it of no fame? 
Have ye deſpite to have my name.? 
Nay ye ſhall lien everichone : 
Blowe thy trump, and that anone, 
(Quoth ſhe), thou Eolus, I hote, / 
And ring theſe folkes workes by rote, 
That all the world may of it heare; 
And he gan blow their loofs ſo cleare, 
In his golden clarioune, 
Threuęh the world went the ſoune, 
All ſo kindly, and eke ſo ſoft, 
That their fame was blown aloft, 


3 Next 
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Next theſe a youthful train their vows expreſs'd, 
With feathers crown'd, with gay embroid'ry dreſs'd : 
Hither, they+cry'd, direct your eyes, and ſee 380 
The men of pleaſure, dreſs, and gallantry ; | 
Ours is the place at nets, balls, and plays, 
Sprightly our nights, polite are all our days; 
Courts we frequent, where 'tis our pleaſing care 
To pay due viſits, and addreſs the fair: 385 
In fact, *tis true, no nymph we could perſuade, 

But ſtill in fancy vanquiſh'd ev'ry maid ; 

Of unknown ducheſſes lewd tales we tell, 

Yet, would the world believe us, all were well. 
The joy let others have, and we the name; 390 
And what we want in pleaſure grant in fame. 

The Queen aſſents, the trumpet rends the ſkies; 
And at each blaſt a lady's honour dies. 

Pleas'd with the ſtrange ſucceſs, vaſt numbers preſt 
Around the ſhrine, and made the ſame requeſt. 395 
What you (he cry'd) unlearn'd in arts to pleaſe, 
Slaves to yourſelves, and ev'n fatigu'd with eaſe, 

Who loſe a length of undeſerving days, 
Would you uſurp the lover's dear- bought praiſe? 
To juſt contempt, ye vain pretenders, fall, 400 
The people's fable, and the ſcorn of all. | 
Straight the black clarion ſends a horrid ſound, 
Loud laughs burſt out, and bitter ſcoffs fly round, 
Whiſpers are heard, with taunts reviling loud, 
And icornful hiſſes run through all the croud. 405 
Laſt, thoſe who boaſt of mighty miſchiefs done, 
nſlave their country, or uſurp a throne; 


IMITATIONS, 
Ver. 373. Next theſe a youthful train, &c.] The reader might 
compare theſe twenty-eight lines following, which contain the 
ſame matter, with eighty-fuur of Chaucer, beginning thus: 
Tho came the ſixth companye, | 
And gan faſte to Fame cry, &c, 
being too prolix to be here inſerted, 
Ver. 406. Laſt, thoſe ꝛubo boaſt of mighty, &c.] 
: | Tho came ancther companye, 


That had y-done the treachery, Cc. 


Or 
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Or who their glory's dire foundation laid 
On ſov'reigns ruin'd, or on friends betray'd ;. 
Calm, thinking villains, whom no- faith could fix, 
Of crooked counſels and dark politics; 411 
Of theſe a gloomy tribe ſurround the throne, 
And beg to make th' immortal treaſons known, 
The trumpet roars, long flaky flames expire, 
With ſparks, that ſeem'd to ſet the world on fire. 415 
At the dread ſound, pale mortals ſtood aghaſt, 
And ſtartled Nature trembled with the blaſt. 

This having heard and ſeen, ſome pow'r unknown 
2 the ſcene, and ſnatch'd me from the 

rone. 

Before my view appear'd a ſtructure fair, 420 
Its fite uncertain, if in earth or air; 
With rapid motion turn'd the manſion round ; 
With ceaſeleſs noiſe the ringing walls reſound ; 
Not leſs in number were the ſpacious doors, 
Than leaves on trees, or ſands upon the ſhores ; 425 


IMITATIONS, 

Ver. 418. This having heard and ſeen, &c.] The ſcene here 
changes from the temple of Fame to that of Rumour, which is 
almoſt entirely Chancer's, The particulars follow, 

Tho ſaw I ftonde in a valey, 

Under the caſtle faſt by 

A houſe, that Domus Dedali, 

That Labyrinthuscleped is, 

Nas made ſo wonderly, I wis, 

Ne half fo queintly y-wrought; 

And evermo, as ſwift as thought, 

This queint houſe about went, 

That never more it ſtill ſt-nt— _ 

And cke this houſe hath of entrees . 

As many as leaves are on trees, 

In ſummer, when they ben grene; 

And in the roof yet men may ſene 

A thouſand hocls and well mo, 

To letten the ſonne out go 

And by day in ev'ry tide 

Ben all the doors open wide, 

And by night each one unſhet 

No porter is there one to let, 

No manner iydings in to pace: 

Ne never reſt is in that place. 

| Which 
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Which ſtill unfolded ſtand, by night, by day, 
Pervious to winds, and open ey'ry way. 
As flames by nature to the ſkies — 
As weighty bodies to the centre tend, 
As to & ſea returning rivers roll, 430 
And the touch'd — trembles to the pole; 
Hither, as to their proper place, ariſe 
All various ſounds from earth, and ſeas, and ſkies, 
Or ſpoke aloud, or whiſper'd in the ear; : 
Nor ever ſilence, reſt, . or peace is here. 435 
As on the ſmooth expanſe of cryſtal lakes, 
The ſinking tone at firſt a circle makes; 
The trembling ſurface by the motion ſtirr'd, 
Spreads in a — circle, then a third ; | 439 
Wide, and more wide, the floating rings advance; 
Fill all the wat'ry plain, and to the margin dance : 
Thus ev'ry voice and found, when firſt they break, 
On neighb'ring air a ſoft impreſſion make; | 
Another ambient circle then they move ; | 
That, in its turn, impels the next above; 445 
Through undulating air the ſounds are ſ:nt, 
And ſpread o'er all the fluid element. 

There various news I heard of love and ftrife, 
Of peace and war, health, fickneſs, death, and life, 


_Im1TATIONS. 
Ver. 428. As flames by nature to the, &c,] This thought is 
transferred hither out of the third book of Fame, where it takes- 
up no leſs than one kundred and twenty verſes, beginning thus : 
Geftray, thou wotteſt well this, &c. | 
Ver. 448. There various news I Beard, &c. ] 
Of werres, of peace, of marriages, 
Of reſt, of labour, of voyages, 
Of abode, of dethe, and of life, 
Of love and hate, accord and ftrife,. 
Of loſs, of lore, and of winnings, 
Of hele, of ſickneſs, and leflings, 
Of divers tranſmutations 
Of eſtates and eke of regions, 
Of truſt, of drede, of jcalouſy, 
Of wit, of winning, and of fo.ly,, 
Of good or bad government, 
Of fire, and of divers accident. | ; 
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Of loſs and gain, of famine and of ſtore, 450 
Of ſtorms at ſea, and travels on the ſhore, 
Of prodigies; and portents ſeen in air, ; 
Of fires and plagues, and ftars with blazing hair, 
Of turns of fortune, changes in the ſtate, 
The falls of fav'rites, projects of the great, 455 
Of old miſmanagements, taxations new: 
All neither wholly falſe, nor wholly true. 

Above, below, without, within, around, 
Confus'd, unnumber'd multitudes are found, 
Who paſs, repaſs, advance, and glide away; 
Hoſts rais'd by fear, and phantoms of a day: 
Aſtrologers, that future fates foreſhew, 
Projectors, quacks, and lawyers not a few; 
And prieſts, and party-zealots, num*rous bands 
With home-born lies, or tales from foreign lands; 
Each talk'd aloud, or in ſome ſecret place, 466 
And wild Impatience ſtar'd in ev'ry face. 
The flying rumours gather'd as they roll'd, 
Scarce any tale was ſooner heard than told; 
And all who told it added fomething new, 470 
And all who heard it, made enlargements too, 
In ev'ry ear it ſpread, on ev'ry tongue it grew. 


| IũdITAT IOS. 
Ver. 458. Above, below, without, within, &c.] 4 
But ſuch a great congregation k 
Of tolke as I ſaw roame about, | 
Some within, and ſome without, 
Was never ſeen, ne ſhall be eft— 
And every wight that I ſaw there 
Rowned everich in others car 
A new tyding privily, 
Or elſe he told it openly 
Right thus, and ſaid, Knowſt not thou 
That is betide to-night now ? 
No, quoth he, tell me what?" 
And then he told them this and that, Sc. 
Thus north and ſouth 
Went every tyding fro mouth to mouth, 
And that encreaſing evermo, 
As fire is wont to quicken and go 
From a ſparkle ſprong amiſs, 
Till all the citee brent up is. 
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Thus flying eaſt and weſt, and north and ſouth, 

News travelPd with increaſe from mouth to mouth. 

So from a ſpark, that kindled firſt by chance, 475 

With gath'ring force the quick'ning flames advance; 

Till to the clouds their curling heads aſpire, 

And tow'rs and temples fink in floods of fire. 
When thus ripe lies are to perfection ſprung, 

Full grown, and fit to grace a mortal tongue, 480 

Through thouſand vents, impatient, forth they flow, 

And ruſh in millions on the world below. 


Fame fits aloft, and points them out their courſe, 


Their date determines, and preſcribes their force : 
Some to remain, and ſome to periſh ſoon ; 485 
Or wane and wax alternate like the moon, | 
Around, a thouſand winged wonders fly, [ſky. 
Borne by the trumpet's blaſt, and ſcatter'd thro” the 
There, at one paſſage, oft you might ſurvey 
A lie and truth contending for the way ; 490 
And long twas doubtful, both ſo cloſely pent, 


Which firſt ſhould iſſue through the narrow vent: 


At laſt agreed, together out they fly, 


Inſeparable now, the truth and lie; 


The ſtrict companions are for ever join'd, 495 

And this or that unmix'd, no mortal e'er ſhall find. 
While thus I Rood, intent to ſee and hear, 

One came, methought, and whiſper'd in my ear: 


Nor zs. ' 

Ver. 497. While thus 1 flood, &c.] The hint is taken from a 
paſſage in another part of the third book, but here more natu- 
rally made the concluſion, with the addition of a moral to the 
whole. In Chaucer he only anſwers, © he came to ſee the 
« place; and the book end abruptly, with his being ſurpriſed 
at the ſight of a man of great authority, and awaking in a fright, 


| IM1TATIONS, 
Ver. 439. There, at one paſſage, &c.] 
And ſometime Ifſaw there at once, 
A leſing and a fad ſooth ſaw 
That gonnen at adventure draw 
Out of a window forth to pace— 
And no man, be he ever ſo wrothe, 


Shall have one of theſe two, but bothe, Ee. 
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What could thus high thy raſh ambition raiſe ? 

Art thou, fond youth, a candidate for praiſe? 500 
"Tis true, ſaid I, not void of hopes I came, 

For who ſo fond as youthful bards of fame? 

But few, alas! the caſual bleſſing boaſt, 

So hard to gain, ſo eaſy to be loſt, 

How vain that ſecond life in others breath, 50g 

Th' eſtate which wits inherit after death ! 

Eaſe, health, and life, for this they muſt reſign, 

(Unſure the tenure, but how vaſt the fine!) 

The great man's curſe, without the gains, endure, 

Be envy'd, wretched, and be flatter'd, poor; 510 

All luckleſs wits their enemies profeſt, 

And all ſucceſsful, jealous friends at beſt. 

Nor Fame I ſlight, nor for her favours call ; 

She comes unlook'd for, if ſhe comes at all. 

But if the purchaſe coſt ſo dear a price, 515 

As ſoothing Folly, or exalting Vice: 5 

Oh! if the Muſe muſt flatter lawleſs ſway, 

And follow ſtill where Fortune leads the way; 

Or if no baſis bear my riſing name, | 

But the fall'n ruins of another's fame; 520 

Then teach me, Heav'n! to ſcorn the guilty bays, 

Drive from my breaſt that wretched lu of praiſe ; 

Unblemiſh'd let me live, or die unknown ; | 

Oh grant an honeſt fame, or grant me none |. 
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The MERC HANT 's TALE, 


From CHAUCER. 


Here liv'd in Lombardy, as authors write, 
„ In days of old, a wiſe and worthy Knight; 
Of gentle manners, as of gen'rous race, | 
Bleſs'd with much ſenſe, more riches, and ſome grace. 
Yet led aſtray by Venus' ſoft delights, 5 
He ſcarce could rule ſome idle appetites: 
For long ago, let prieſts ſay what they cou'd, 
Weak finful laymen were but fleſh and blood. 
But in due time, when ſixty years were o'er, 
He vow'd to lead this vitious life no more; 10 
Whether pure holineſs inſpir'd his mind, 
Or dotage turn'd his brain, is hard to find. 
But his high courage prick'd him forth to wed, 
And try the pleaſures of a lawful bed. 
This was his nightly dream, his daily care, 15 
And to the heav'nly pow'rs his conſtant pray'r, 
Once, .ere he dy'd, to taſte the bliſsful life 
Of a kind huſband and a loving wife, © 
Theſe thoughts he fortify'd with reaſons ſtill, 
(For none want reaſons to confirm their will.) 20 
Grave authors ſay, and witty poets ſing, 
That honeſt wedlock is a glorious thing: 
But depth of judgment moſt in him appears, 
Who wiſely weds in his maturer years. 
Then let him chuſe a damſel young and fair, 25 
To bleſs his age, and bring a worthy heir; 
This tranſlation was done at ſixteen or ſeventcen years of 
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To ſooth his cares, and free from noiſe and ſtrife, 
Conduct him gently to the verge of life. 
Let ſinful bachelors their woes deplore, 
Fall well they merit all they feel, and more: 30 
Unaw'd by precepts, human or divine, 3 51 
Like birds and beaſts, promiſcuouſly they join; 
Nor know to make the preſent blefling laſt, 
To hope the future, or eſteem the paſt; ' 
But vainly boaſt the joys they never try'd, 58 
And find divulg'd the ſecrets they would hide. 
The marry'd man may bear his yoke with eaſe, 
Secure at once himſelf and, heav'n to pleaſe ; 
And paſs his inoffenſive hours away, 
In bliſs all night, and innocence all day: 40 
Tho' Fortune change, his conſtant ſpouſe remains, 
Augments his joys, or mitigates his pains. 
But what ſo pure, which envious tongues will ſpare? 

Some wicked wits have libell'd all the fair. 
With matchleſs impudence they ſtyle a wife, 45 
The dear-bought curſe, and lawful plague of life 
A boſom- ſerpent, a domeſtic evil, | 
A night- invaſion, and a mid-day devil. 
Let not the wiſe theſe ſland'rous words regard, 
Byt curſe the bones of ev'ry lying bard. 
All other goods by Fortune's hand are giv'n, 
A wife is the peculiar. gift of Heav'n. ay 
Vain Fortane's. favours, never at a ſtay, 
Like empty ſhadows, paſs, and glide away; 
One ſolid comfort, our eternal wife, 
Abundantly ſupplies us all ovr life : a 
This bleſſing laſts (if thoſe who try ſay true) 
As long as heart can wiſh—and longer too. 

Our grandſire Adam, ere of Eve poſſeſs'd, 
Alone, and ev'n in paradiſe unbleſs'd, 60 
With mournful looks the bliſsful ſcenes ſurvey'd, 
And wander'd in the ſolitary ſhade. | 
The Maker ſaw, took pity, and beſtow'd 
Woman, the laſt, the beſt reſery'd of God. 
A wife! ah gentle deities, can he 65 

That has a wife eber feel adverſit 7 22 

Vor. I. f R Would 
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Would men but follow what the ſex adviſe, 

All things would proſper, all the world grow wiſe, 

*T'was by Rebecca's aid that Jacob won 

His father's bleſſing from an elder ſon : 70 

Abuſive Nabal ow'd his forfeit life 

To the wiſe conduct of a prudent wife: 

Heroic judith, as old Hebrews ſhow, 

Preſerv'd the Jews, and flew th' Aſſyrian foe : 

At Heſter's ſuit the perſecuting ſword 4 . 

Was ſheath'd, and Iſr'el liv'd to bleſs the Lord, 
Theſe weighty motives, January the ſage 


Maturely Ronder'd in his riper age; 
And charm'd with virtuous joys, and ſober life, 


Would 40 that Chriſtian comfort call'd a avife. 80 


His friends were ſummon'd on a point ſo nice, 


To pals their judgment, and to give advice: 

But fix'd before, and well refolv'd was he; 

(As men that aſk advice are wont to be), _ 
My friends, he cry'd, (and caſt a mournful look 8 


Around the room, and ſigh'd before he fpoke), 


Beneath the weight of threeſcore years I bend, 
And, worn with cares, am haſt'ning to my end; 
How I have liv'd, alas! you know. tco well, 
In worldly follies, which I bluſh to tell; 90 
But gracious Heav'n has op'd my eyes at laſt, 
With due regret I view my vices paſt, | 
And, as the precept of the church decrees, 
Will take a wife, and live in holy eaſe. 
But fince by counſel all things ſhould be done, 95 
And many heads are wiſer Kill than one; ; 
Chuſe you for me, who beſt ſhall be content 
When my deſire's approv'd by your conſent, 

One caution yet is needful to be told, 
To guide your choice; this wife muſt not be old: 100 


There goes a ſaying, and *twas ſhrewdly ſaid, 


Old fiſh at table, but young fleſh in bed. 


My ſoul abhors the taſteleſs, dry embrace, 


Of a ſtale virgin with a winter-face : 
In that cold ſeaſon Love but treats his gueſt 105 
Wich bean- ſtraw, and tough forage at the beſt. 
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No crafty widows ſhall approach my bed; 
'Thoſe are too wiſe for bachelors to wed ; 
As ſubtle clerks by many ſchools are made, 
Twice marry'd dames are miſtreſſes o' th' trade: 119 
But young and tender virgins, ruPd with eaſe, 

We form like wax, and mould them as we pleaſe. 

Conceive me, Sirs, nor take my ſenſe amiſs; 
"Tis what concerns my ſoul's eternal bliſs ; 

Since if I found no pleaſure in my ſpouſe, 115 

As fleſh is frail, — who (God help me) knows? 

Then ſhould I live in lewd adultery, 

And fink downright to Satan when I die. 

Or were I curs'd with an unfruitful bed, | 

The righteous end were loſt for which I wed; 120 

To raiſe up ſeed to bleſs the pow'rs above, | 

And not for pleaſure only, or for love. 

Think not I dote ; 'tis time to take a wife, 

When vig'rous blood forbids a chaſter life: 

Thoſe that are bleſs'd with ftore of grace divine, 125 

May live like ſaints, by Heav'n's conſent, and mine. 
And ſince I ſpeak of wedlock, let me ſay, 

(As, thank my ſtars, in modeſt truth I may), 

My limbs are active, ſtill Pm ſound at heart, 

And a new vigour ſprings in ev'ry part. 130 

Think not my virtue loſt, though Time has ſhed ' 

Theſe rev'rend honours on my hoary head: 

Thus trees are crown'd with bloſſoms white as ſaow, 

The vital ſap then riſing from below. 

Old as J am, my luſty limbs appear | 135 

Like winter-greens, that flouriſh all the year. 

Now, Sirs, you know to what I ſtand inclin'd, 

Let ev'ry friend with freedom ſpeak his mind. 

He ſaid; the reſt in diff rent parts divide; 
The knotty point was urg'd on either fide. 140 
Marriage, the theme on which they all declaim'd, 
Some prais'd with wit, and ſome with reaſon blam'd. 
Till, what with prcofs, objections, and replies, 
Fach wondrous poſitive, and wondrous wits, 

There fell between his brothers a debate, 145 
Placelo this was calld, and Juſtin that. 
R 2 
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© Firſt to the Knight Placebs thus begun, 
(Mild were his looks, and pleaſing was his tone). 
Such prudence, Sir, in all your words appears, 


As plainly proves experience dwells with years! 150 


Yet you purſue ſage Solomon's advice, 

To work by counſel when affairs are nice: 

But, with the wiſe man's leave, I muſt proteſt, 

So may my ſoul arrive at eaſe and reſt, | 

As ſtill J hold your old advice the beſt. 155 

Sir, I have liv'd a courtier all my days, 

And ſtudy'd men, their manners, and their ways; 
And have obſerv'd this uſeful maxim fill, 

To let my betters always have their will. 0 
'Nay, if my Lord affirm'd that black was white, 160 


* My word was this, Your Honour's in the right. 
Th' aſſuming wit, who deems himſelf fo wiſe, 


As his miſtaken patron to adviſe, 
Let him not dare to vent his dang'rous thought, 
A noble fool was never in a fault. 165 


This, Sir, affects not you, whoſe ev'ry word 


I; weigh'd with judgment, and befits a Lord: 
Your will is mine; and is (I will maintain) 
Pleaſing to God, and ſhould be ſo to man; 


At leaſt, your courage all the world muft praiſe, 170 


Who dare to wed in your declining days. 
Indulge the vigour of your mounting blood, 
And let gray fools be indolently good, 

Who, paſt all ple aſure, damn the joys of ſenſe, 


With rev'rend Culnefs and grave impotence. 175 


| Juſtin, who filent ſat, and heard the man, 
Thus, with a philoſophic frown, began. | 
A Heathen author, of the firſt degree, 


(Who, though not faith, had ſenſe as well as we), 


Bids us be certain our concerns to truſt 180 


To tt ofe of gen'rous principles, and juſt. 


The venture's greater, I'Il preſume to ſay, 


To give your perſon than your goods away: 
And therefore, Sir, as you regard your rett, 


Firſt learn your lady's qualities at leaſt ; 18 5 


Whether 
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Whether ſhe's chaſte or rampant, proud or civil ; 
Meek as a faint, or haughty as the devil; 
Whether an eaſy, fond, familiar fool, 
Or ſuch a wit as no man e' er can rule. x 
"Tis true, perfection none muſt hope to find 190 
In all this world, much leſs in woman- kind; 
But if her virtues prove the larger ſhare, 
Bleſs the kind fates, and think your fortune rare. 
Ah, gentle Sir, take warning of a friend, 
Who knows too well the ſtate you thus commend ; 
And, ſpite of all his praiſes, muſt declare, 196 
All he can find is bondage, coſt, and care. 
Heav'n knows, I ſhed full many a private tear, 
And figh in filence, left the world ſhould hear: 
While all my friends applaud my bliſsful life, 200 
And ſwear no mortal's happier in a wife; 
Demure and chaſte as any Veſtal nun, 
The meekeſt creature that beholds the ſun ! - 
But, by th' immortal pow'rs, I feel the pain, 
And he that ſmarts has reaſon to-complain. 205 
Do what you lift, for me ; you muſt be ſage, 
And cautious ſure; for wiſdom is in age: 
But, at theſe years, to venture on the far! 
By him who made the ocean, earth, and air, . 
'To pleaſe a wife, when her occaſions call, 210 
Would buſy the moſt vig'rous of us all. 
And truſt me, Sir, the chaſteſt you can chuſe 
Will aſk obſervance, and exact her dues. 
If what I ſpeak my noble Lord offend, 
My tedious ſermon here is at an end. 215 
Tis well, tis wondrous well, the Knight replies, 
Moſt worthy kinſman, faith you're mighty wiſe ! 
We, Sirs, are fools ;, and muſt reſign the cauſe _ 
To Heath'niſh authors, proverbs, and old ſaws. 
He ſpoke with ſcorn, and turn'd another way :— 220 
What does my friend, my dear Placebo, ſay? ? 
I fay, quoth he, by Heav'n the man's to — 
To ſlander wives, and wedlock's holy name. | 
At this the council roſe without delay ; 
Zach, in his own opinion, went his way; 22 
R 3 With 
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With full conſent, that, all diſputes appeas'd, 
The Knight ſhould marry when and where he pleas'd. 
Who now but January exults with joy? 

The charms of wedlock all his foul employ : 

Each nymph by turns his wav'ring mind poſſeſt, 230 
And reign'd the ſhort-liv'd tyrant of his breaſt ; / 
Whilſt Fancy pictur'd ev'ry lively part, 

And each bright image wander'd o'er his heart. 
Thus, in ſome public forum fix'd on high, 
A- mirrour ſhows the figures moving by ; 235 
Still, one by one, in ſwift ſucceſſion, paſs 
The gliding ſhadows o'er the poliſh'd glaſs. 

This lady's charms the niceſt could not blame, 

But vile ſuſpicions had aſpers'd her fame; 

That was with ſenſe, but not with virtue, bleſt; 240 
And one had grace, that wanted all the reſt. 
Thus doubting long what nymph he ſhould obey, 

- He fix'd at lait upon the l K 
Her faults he knew not, Love is always blind, 

t ev'ry charin revoly'd within his mind: 245 
er tender age, her form divinely ſair, | 
Her eaſy motion, her attractive air, 
Her ſweet behaviour, her inchanting face, 
Her moving ſoftneſs, and majeſtic grace. la $3 
Much in his prudence did our Knight rejoice, 250 
And thought no mortal could diſpute his choice : 
Once more in haſte he ſummon'd ev'ry friend, 
And told them all, their pains were at an end. 

_ Heav'n, that (faid he) inſpir'd me firſt to wed, 
Provides a conſort worthy of my bed: 255 
Let none oppoſe th' election, ſince on this 
Depends my quiet, and my future bliſs. 

A dame there 1s, the darling of my eyes, 

Young, beauteous, artleſs, innocent, and wiſe ; . 
Chaſte, tho? not rich; and tho” not nobly born, 260 
Of honeſt parents, and may ſerve my turn. + 
Her will I wed, if gracious Heav'n fo pleaſe ; 
To paſs my age in ſanctity and eaſe : 
And thank the pow'rs, T may poſſeſs alone 

The lovely prize, and ſhare my bliſs with none - 
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If you, my friends, this virgin can procure, 
My joys are full, my happineſs is ſure, | 

One only doubt remains: Full oft I've heard, 
By caſuiſts grave and deep divines averr'd, 0 
That ' tis too much for human race to know 270 
The bliſs of heav'n above, and earth below: 

Now, ſhould the nuptial pleaſures prove ſo great, 
To match the bleſſings of the future ſtate, 

Thoſe endleſs joys were ill exchang'd for theſe; 
Then clear this doubt, and ſet my mind at eaſe. 27 5 
This Juſtin heard, nor could his ſpleen control, 

Touch'd to the quick, and tickled: at the foul. 

Sir Knight, he cry'd, if this be all you dread, 
Heav'n put it paſt your doubt whene'er you wed; 
And to my fervent pray'rs ſo far conſent, 280 
That, ere the rites are o'er, you may repent F  - 
Good Heav'n, no doubt, the nuptial ſtate approves, 
Since it chaſtiſes ſtill what beſt it loves. 

Then be not, Sir, abandon'd to deſpair ; 
Seek, and perhaps you'll find among the fair, 28 
One that may do your bus'neſs to a hair; 
Not ev'n in wiſh your happineſs delay, 

But prove the ſcourge to laſh you on your way: 
Then to the ſkies your mounting ſoul ſhall go, 
Swift as an arrow ſoaring from the bow ! 290 
Provided ſtill, you moderate your joy, [6-4 
Nor in your pleaſures all your might employ ; 

Let Reaſon's rule your ſtrong deſires abate; 

Nor pleaſe too laviſhly your gentle mate. Y 
Old wives there are, of judgment moſt acute, 295 
Who ſolve theſe queſtions beyond all diſpute 
Conſult with thoſe, and be of better cheer : 

Marry, do penance, and diſmiſs your fear. 

So ſaid, they roſe, nor more the work delay'd; 
The match was offer'd, the propoſals made. | 
The parents, you may think, would ſoon comply; 
The old have int'reſt ever in their eye. K 
Nor was it hard to move the lady's mind; 

When Fortune favours, ſtill the fair are kind. 
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And plac'd in ſtate the bridegroom and the bride.) 
And the ſhrill trumpets mix their ſilver ſound; 


Could ſwell the ſoul to rage, and fire the martial train. 
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I paſs each previous ſettlement and deed, 3865 
Too long for me to write, or you to read; ; 
Nor will with quaint impertinence diſplay 
The pomp, the pageantry, the proud array. 

The time approach'd, to church the parties went, 
At once with carnal and devout intent: 310 
Forth came the prieſt, and bade th” obedient wife 
Like Sarah or Rebecca lead her life; . 
Then pray'd the pow'rs the fruitful bed to bleſs, 
And made all ſure enough with holineſs. 

And now the palace-gates are open'd wide, 315) 
The gueſts appear in order, fide by fide, ö 


The thing flute's ſoft notes are heard around, ; 


The vaulted roofs with echoing muſic ring, 320 

"Theſe touch the vocal ſtops, and thoſe the trembling, 
ſtring. | 2 

Not thus Amphion tun'd the warbling lyre, 

Nor Joab the ſounding clarion could inſpire, 

Nor fierce 'Theodamas, whoſe ſprightly ſtrain 


Bacchus himſelf, the nuptial feaſt to grace, 326 
(So poets ſing), was preſent on the place: | | 
And lovely Venus, goddeſs of delight, 5 


Shook high her flaming torch in open ſight, 

And danc'd around, and ſmil'd on ev'ry Knight; 330 

Pleas'd her beſt ſervant would his courage try, 

No leſs in wedlock than in liberty. 

Full many an age old arg ary not ſpy'd 

So kind a bridegroom, or ſo bright a bride. 

Ye bards! renown'd among the tuneful throng 335 

For gentle lays, and joyous nuptial ſong, | 

'Think not your ſofteſt numbers can diſplay 

The matchleſs glories of this bliſsful day: 

The joys are ſuch, as far tranſcend your rage, 

When tender youth has wedded ftooping age. 340 
The beauteous dame fat ſmiling at the board, 

And darted am'rous glances at her lord. 


Not 
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Not Heſter's ſelf, whoſe charms the Hebrews ſing, 
E'er look'd ſo lovely on her Perſian King: ; 
Bright as the riſing fun, in ſummer's day, 345 
And freſh and blooming as the month of May! 

The joyful Knight ſurvey'd her by his fide, 

Nor envy'd Paris with the Spartan bride : 

Still as his mind revolv'd with vaſt delight 

Th' entrancing raptures of th*approaching night, 350 
Reſtleſs he ſat, invoking ev'ry pow'r 
To ſpeed his bliſs, and haſte the happy hour, 

Mean time the vig'rous dances beat the ground, 
And ſongs were ſung, and flowing bowls went round; 
With od'rous ſpices they perfum'd the place, 355 
And mirth and pleaſure ſhone in ev'ry face. | 

Damian alone, of all the menial train, 

Sad in the midſt of triumph, ſigh'd for pain; 
Damian alone, the Knight's obſequious ſquire, 
Conſum'd at heart, and fed a ſecret fire. 360 
His lovely miſtreſs all his ſoul poſſeſt, 

He look'd, he languiſh'd, and could take no reſt: 
His. taſk perform'd, he fadly went his way, 
Fell on his bed, and loath'd the light of day. | 
There let him lie; till his relenting dame 355 
Weep in her turn, and waſte in equal flame. 

The weary ſun, as learned poets write, | 
Forſook th' horizon, and roll'd down the light; 
While glitt'ring ſtars his abſent beams a 
And night's dark mantle overſpread the ſky. 370 
Then roſe the gueſts; and, as the time requir'd, 
Each paid his thanks, and decently retir'd. 

The foe once gone, our Knight prepar'd & undreſs, 
So keen he was, and eager to poſſeſs : 

But firſt though fit th? aſſiſtance to receive. 375 
Which grave phyſicians ſcruple not to give; 
Satyrion near, with hot eringo's ſtood, T 
Cantharides, to fire the lazy blood, | 
Whoſe uſe old bards deſcribe in luſcious rhymes, * . 
And critics learn'd explain to modern times. 38850 
By this the ſheets were ſpread, the bride undreſs'd, 


The room was ſprinkled, and the bed was bleſs'd. 
What 
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What next enſu'd beſeems not me to ſay 
*Tis ſung, he labour'd till the dawning day, 
Then briſkly ſprung from bed, with heart fo light, 
As all were notking he had done by night; 386 
And ſipp'd his — * as he ſat upright. 
He kits'd his balmy ſpouſe with wanton play, 
And feebly ſung a luſty roundelay : -—+ 
Then on the cich his weary limbs he caſt; 390 
For ev'ry labour muſt have reſt at laſt. | 
But anxious cares the penſive ſquire oppreſt, 
Sleep fled his eyes, and peace forſook his breaſt; 
The raging flames that in his boſom dwell, 
He — art to hide, and means to tell, 395 
Yet hoping time th' occaſion might betray, 
Compos'd a ſonnet to the lovely May; 
Which writ and folded with the niceſt art, 
He wrapp'd in filk, and laid upon his heart. ; 
When now the fourth revolving day was run, 400 
("Twas June, and Cancer had receiv'd the fun), 
Forth from her chamber came the beauteous bride ; 
'The good old Knight mov'd flowly by her fide. 
High maſs was ſung ; they feaſted in the hall; 
The ſervants round ſtood ready at their call. 405 
The ſquire alone was abſent from the board, | 
And much his fickneſs griev'd his worthy lord ; 
Who pray'd his ſpouſe, attended with her train, 
To viſit Damian, and divert his pain. | 
Th' obliging dames obey'd with one conſent; 410 
'They le ho hall, and to his lodging went. | 
'The female tribe ſurround him as he lay, 
And cloſe beſide him ſat the gentle May: 
Where, as ſhe try'd his pulſe, he ſoftly drew 
A heaving ſigh, and caſt a mournful view; 415, 
Then gave his bill, and brib'd the pow'rs divine, 
With — vows, to favour his deſign. 
Who ſtudies now but diſcontented May ? 
On her ſoſt couch uneafily ſhe lay: | 
The lumpiſt huſband ſnor'd away the night, 420 


Till coughs awak'd him near the a 
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What then he did, Þ'1! not preſume to tell, 

Nor if ſhe thought herſelf in heav'n or hell ; 

Honeſt and dull in nuptial bed they lay, _n 

Till the bell tolPd,* and all aroſe to pray. 425 
Were it by forceful deſtiny decreed, 

Or did from chance, or nature's pow'r proceed 

Or that ſome ſtar, with aſpect kind to love, 

Shed its ſelecteſt influence from above; 

Whatever was the cauſe, the tender dame 430 

Felt che firſt motions of an infant-flame; | 

Receiv'd th' impreſſions of the love-ſick ſquire, 

And waſted in the ſoft infectious fire. 

Ye fair, draw near, let May's example move 

Your gentle minds to pity thoſe who love ! 435 

Had ſome fierce tyrant in her ſtead been found, 

The poor adorer ſure had hang'd or drown'd : 

But the, your ſex's mirrour, tree from pride, 

Was much too meek to prove a homicide. 

But to my tale: Some ſages have deſin'd 440 

Pleaſure the ſov'reign bliſs of human kiad: 

Our Knight (who ſtudy'd much, we may ſuppoſe) 

Deriv'd his high philoſophy from thoſe. 

For, like a prince, he bore the vaſt experiſe | 

Of laviſh pomp, and proud magnificence : 445 . 

His houſe was ſtately, his retinue gay, 

Large was his train, and gorgeous his array. 

His ſpacious garden made to yield to none, 

Was compalſs'd round with walls of ſolid ſtone ; 

Priapus could not half deſcribe the grace 450 

(Though god of gardens) of this charming place; 

A place to tire the rambling wits of France 

In long deſcriptions, and exceed romance; 

Enough to ſhame the gentleſt bard that fings | 

Of painted meadows, and of purling ſprings. 455 
Full in the centre of the flow'ry ground, 

A cryſtal fountain ſpread its ſtreams around, 

The fruitful banks with verdant laurels crown'd. 

About this ſpring (if ancient fame ſay true) | 

The dapper elves their moonlight-ſports purſue :- | 
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Their pigmy king, and little fairy queen, 461 
In circling dances gambol'd on the green 

While tuneful ſp'rits a merry concert made, 

And airy muſic warbled through the ſhade. 

Hither the noble Knight would oft repair, 46; 
(His ſcene of pleaſure, and peculiar care) ; | 
For this he held it dear, and always bore 
The filver key that lock'd the garden-door. 

To this ſweet place, in ſummer's ſultry heat, 

He us'd from noiſe and bus neſs to retreat; 470 
And here in dalliance ſpend the live-long day, 

Solus cum fola, with his ſprightly May. 


For whate'er work was undiſcharg'd abed, 


The duteous Knight in this fair garden ſped. _ 


But, ah ! what mortal lives of bliſs ſecure, 475 
How ſhort a ſpace our worldly joys endure ! 
O Fortune, fair like all thy treach'rous kind, 

But faithleſs ſtill, and wav'ring as the wind! 

O painted monſter, form'd mankind to cheat, 
With pleaſing poiſon, and with ſoft deceit! 480 
This rich, this am'rous, venerable Knight, 
Amidf his eaſe, his folace, and delight, 

Struck blind by thee, reſigns his days to grief, 

And calls on death, the wretch's laſt relief. BY 

The rage of jealouſy then ſeiz'd his mind, 485 


For much he fear'd the faith of womankind. 


Was captive kept, he watch'd her night and day, 
Abridg'd her pleaſures, and confin'd her ſway. 

Full oft in tears did hapleſs May complain, 490 
And ſigh'd full oft; but ſigh'd and wept in vain : 
She look'd on Damian with a lover's eye; 

For oh, *twas fix d; ſhe muſt poſſeſs or die! 


His wife not ſuffer'd from his fide to ſtray, ! 


Nor leſs impatience vex'd her am'rous ſquire, 


Wild with delay, and burning with deſire. 495 
Watch'd as ſhe was, yet could he not refrain 
By ſecret writing to diſcloſe his pain: 

The dame by ſigns reveal'd her kind intent, 


Till both were conſcious what each other meant, 
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Ah, gentle Knight, what would thy eyes avail, 
Though they could ſee as far as ſhips can fail? 501 
"Tis better, ſure, when blind, deceiv'd to be, 
Than be deluded when a man can fee ! 

Argus himſelf, ſo cautious and fo wiſe, 

Was over-watch'd, for all his hundred eyes: 505 
So many an honeſt huſband may, *tis known, 
Who, wiſely, never thinks the caſe his own. 

The dame at laſt, by diligence and care, 
Procur'd the key her knight was wont to bear; a 
She took the wards in wax before the fire, - 510 
And gave th' impreſſion to the truſty ſquire. 

By means of this, ſome wonder ſhall appear, 
Which, in due place and ſeaſon, you may hear, 

Well ſung ſweet Ovid, in the days of yore, 
What ſleight is that which love will not explore? 515 
And Pyramus and Thiſbe plainly ſhow, 47 
The feats true lovers, when they liſt, can do: 
Though watch'd and captive, yet, in ſpite of all, 
They foupd the art of kiſſing through a wall. 

But now no longer from our tale to ſtray; 520 
It happ'd, that once, upon a ſummer's day, 

Our rev'rend Knight was urg'd to am'rous play: 3 
He rais'd his ſpouſe ere matin-bell was rung, 
And thus his morning-canticle he ſung. 

Awake, my love, diſcloſe thy radiant eyes; 525 
Arife, my wife, my beauteons lady, riſe! aa. 
Hear how the doves with penfive notes complain, 
And in ſoft murmurs tell the trees their pain; 
The winter's paſt ; the clouds and tempeſts fly; 
The ſun adorns the fields, and brightens all the ſky, 
Fair without ſpot, whoſe ev'ry charming part 531 
My boſom wounds, and captivates my heart ; 
Come, and in mutual pleaſures let's engage, 

oy of my life, and comfort of my age. | 

This heard, to Damian ſtraight a ken ſhe made, 
To hafte before; the gentle ſquire obey d: 536 
Secret and undeſcry'd he took his way, 
And ambuſh'd cloſe behind an arbour lay. 
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It was not long ere January came, "+ 
And hand in hand with him his lovely dame; 540 
Blind as he was, not doubting all was ſure, 

He turn'd the key, and made the gate ſecure, 

Here let us walk, he ſaid, obſerv'd by none, 
Conſcious of pleaſures to the world unknown: 
So may my ſoul have joy, as thou, my wife, 545 
Art far the deareſt ſolace of my life; | 
And rather would I chuſe, by heav'n above, 

To die this inſtant, than to loſe thy love. 
Refleft what ruth was in my paſſion ſhown, 
When, unendow'd, I took thee for my own, 55of 
And ſought no treaſure but thy heart alone. 
Old as 1 am, and now depriv'd of fight, | 
Whilſt thou art faithful to thy own true Knight, g 
Nor age nor blindneſs rob me of delight. | 
Each other loſs with patience 1 can bear, 555 
The loſs of thee is what I only fear. 80 
Confider then, my lady and my wife, 
The ſolid comforts of a virtuous life. 
As, firſt, the love of Chriſt himſelf you gain; 
Next, your own honour undefil'd maintain; 50 
And laſtly, that which ſure your mind muſt move, 
My whole eſtate ſhall gratify your love: Lid 
Make your own terms, and ere to- morrow's ſun 
Diſplays his light, by heav'n it ſhall be done. 
J ſeal the contract with a holy kits, 565 
And will perform, by this—my dear, and this— 
Have comfort, ſpouſe, nor think thy lord unkind ; 
*Tis love, not jealouſy, that fires my mind. 7 
For when thy charms my ſober thoughts engage, 
And join'd to them my own unequal age, 570 
From thy dear fide I have no pow'r to part, 
Such ſecret tranſports warm my melting heart. 
For who that once poſſeſs'd thoſe heav'nly charms, / 


Could live one moment abſent from thy arms? 574 


He ceas'd; and May with modeſt grace reply'd ; 
(Weak was her voice, as while ſne ſpoke ſhe cry'd).: 
Heay'n knows ! (with that a tender ſigh ſhe drew), 


And, 
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And, what no leſs you to my charge commend, _ 

My deareſt honour, will to death defend. 580 

To you in holy church I gave my hand, 

And join'd my heart in wedlock's ſacred band: 

Yet after this, if you diſtruſt my care, 

Then hear, my Lord, and witneſs what I ſwear: 

.. Firſt may the yawning earth her boſom rend, 585 

And let me hence to hell alive deſcend ; 

Or die the death I dread no leſs than hell, 

Sew'd in a ſack, and plung'd into a well; 

Ere I my fame by one lewd act diſgrace, 

Or once renounce the honour of my race. 590 

For know, Sir Knight, of gentle blood 1 came ; 

I loath a whore, and ſtartle at the name. | 

But jealous men on their own crimes reflect, 

And learn from thence their ladies to ſuſpect : 

Elſe why theſe needleſs cautions, Sir, to me? 595 

'Theſe doubts and fears of female conflancy ? 

This chime ſtill rings in ev'ry lady's ear, 

The only ftrain a wife muſt hope to hear. 
Thus while ſhe: ſpoke, a fidelong glance ſhe caſt, 

Where Damian, kneeling, worſhipp'd as ſhe paſt. 600 

She ſaw him watch the motions of her eye, 

And ſingled out a pear-tree planted nig: 

*T'was charg'd with fruit that made a goodly ſhow, 

And hung with dangling pears was ev'ry bough. 

Thither th' obſequious Ae addreſs'd his pace, 60 

And climbing, in the ſummit took his place; 

The Knight and Lady walk'd beneath in view; 

Where let us leave them, and our tale purſue. 


*T was now the ſeaſon when the glorious ſun 
His heav'nly progreſs through the twins had run 
And Jove, exalted, his mild influence yields, 611 
To glad the glebe, and paint the flow'ry fields ; 
Clear was the day, and Phœbus riſing bright, | 
Had ftreak'd the azure firmament with light; 614 
He pierc'd the glitt'ring clouds with golden ſtreams, 
And warm'd the womb of earth with genial beams. 
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It ſo befel, in that fair morning-tide, 5 


The fairies ſported on the garden-ſide, 
And in the midſt their monarch and his bride. 
So featly tripp'd the lightfcot ladies round, 620 
The knights ſo nimbly o'er the green ſward bound, [ 
That ſcarce they bent the flowers, or touch'd the 

3 2/ G 143" voir: | | 
| The dances ended, all the fairy train b 
1 For pinks and daiſies ſearch'd the flow'ry plain; 


While on a bank reclin'd of riſing green, 625 
| Thus, with a frown, the King belboke his Queen, 
1 Tiis too apparent, argue what you can, } 
| The treachery. you women ule to man: [ 


A thouſand authors have this truth made out, 
And ſad experience leaves no room for doubt. 630 
Heav'n reft thy ſpirit, noble Solomon, 
ua A wiſer monarch never ſaw the ſun; _- _ 
| All wealth, all honours, the ſupreme degree _ 
Of earthly bliſs,” was well beſtow'd on thee 
For ſagely haſt thou ſaid, Of all mankind, 635 
One only juſt and righteous hope to find 
But ſhouldſt thou ſearch the ſpacious world around, 
Vet one good woman is not to be found, 
Thus fays the King who knew your wickedneſs ; 
he fon of Sirach teſtifies no leſs. | 640 
So may ſome wildfire on your bodies fall,, 
Or ſome devouring plague conſume you all; | 
As well you view the lecher in the tree, of. 
And well this honourable Knight you ſe: 
But ſince he's blind and old, (a helpleſs caſe), 645 
His ſquire ſhall cuckold him before your face. 
Now by own dread Majeſty I ſwear, | 
And by this awful ſceptre which I bear, 
No impious wreich ſhall ſcape unpuniſh'd long, 
That in my preſence offers ſuch a wrong. 650 
I will this inſtant undeceiye the Knight, N 
And in the very act reſtore his fight ; 


$ 


A warning to theſe ladies, and to. you, 


And ſet the ſtrumpet here in open view,, ! 
And all the faithleſs ſex, for ever to be true. 65 5 3 
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And will you fo, reply'd the Queen, indeed? 
Now, by my mother's ſoul it is decreed, 
She ſhall not want an anſwer at her need. 
For her, and for her daughters, I'll engage, 
And all the ſex in each ſucceeding age; 660 
Art ſhall be theirs to varnith an offence, 
And fortify their crimes with confidence, 
Nay, were they taken in a ſtrict embrace, 

Seen with both eyes, and pinion'd on the place; 
All they ſhall need is to proteſt and ſwear, 665 
Breathe a ſoft ſigh, and drop a tender tear; | 

Till their wiſe huſbands, gull'd by arts like theſe, 
Grow gentle, tractable, and tame as geeſe. 
What though this ſland'rous Jew, this Solomon, 
Call'd women fools, and knew full many a one; 670 
The wiſer wits of later times declare, | 
How conſtant, chaſte, and virtuous women are: 
Witneſs the martyrs who reſign'd their breath, 
Serene in torments, unconcern'd in death; 
And witneſs next what Roman authors tell, 675 
How Arria, Portia, and Lucretia fell. 
But ſince the ſacred leaves to all are free, 
And men interpret texts, why ſhould not we? | 
By this no more was meant, than to have ſhown, ) 
'That ſov'reign goodneſs dwells in him alone 66 | 
Who only is, and is but only one. | 
But grant the worſt; ſhall women then be weigh'd 
By ev'ry word that Solomon has ſaid ? | 
What though this King (as ancient ſtory boaſts) | 
Built a fair temple to the Lord of hoſts ; 685 
He ceas'd at laſt his Maker to adore, 
And did as much for idol- gods, or more, 
Beware what laviſh praiſes you confer 
On a rank lecher and idolater ; 1 
Whoſe reign indulgent God, ſays holy writ, 690 
Did but for David's righteous ſake permit; 0 
David, the monarch ae Heav'n's own miad,. 
Who lov'd our ſex, and honour'd all our kind. 
Well, Pm a woman, and as ſuch muſt ſpeak; _ 
Silence would ſwell me, and my heart would break. 
e Know 
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And maſt I languiſh then, ſhe ſaid, and die, 
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Know then, I ſcorn your dull authorities, 
Vour idle wits, and all their learned lies. 
By heav'n thoſe authors are our ſex's foes, 


696 


180 


Whom, in our right, I muſt, and will oppoſe. 


Nay, (quoth the King), dear Madam, be not wroth: 


I yield it up; but ſince I gave my oath, 


That this mach-injur'd Knight again ſhould ſee ; 


It muſt be done — I am a king, ſaid he, 
And one whoſe faith has ever ſacred been. 


701 


* 


And ſo bas mine, (ſhe ſaĩd) I am a queen: 705 


Her anfwer ſhe ſhall have, I undertake; _- 
And thus an end of all diſpute I make. 


Try when you liſt; and you ſhall find, my Lord, 


It is not in our ſex to break our word. 


We leave them here in this heroic ſtrain, © 


And to the uu ar our ſtory turns again; 
Who in the garden, with his lovely May, 
Sung merrier than the cuckow or the jay: 


This was his bene 4 Oh Tind and conftant be, 


«© Conſtant and kind I'Il ever prove to thee.” 
Thus ſinging as he went, at laſt he drew, 
By eaſy ſteps, to where the pear-tree grew: 


710 


75 


The longing dame look'd up, and ſpy'd her love 


all fairly perch'd among the boughs above. 
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e ſtoꝑp'd, and fighing : Oh goed gods, ſhe cry'd, 


O for that tempting fruit, ſo freſh, ſo green; 


What pangs, what fudden ſhoots diltend my ſide ? 


Help for the love of heay'n's immortal queen! 


Help, deareſt Lord, and fave at once the life 


Of thy poor infant, and thy\longing wife! 
Sore fight'd/the Knight to hear his lady's cry, 


725 


But could not climb, and had no ſervant nigh: 


Old as he was, and void of eye- ſight too, 
What could, alas! a helpleſs huſband doß 


Vet view the lovely fruit before my eye? 
At leaſt, kind Sir, for charity's ſweet ſake, 


Vouchſate the trunk between your arms to take; 
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Then from your back I might aſcend the tre: 
Do you but ſtoop, and leave the reſt to me. 735 
With all my ſoul, he thus d again, 
I'd ſpend my deareſt blood to thy pain. 
With that, his back againſt the trunk he bent; 
She ſeiz'd a twig, and. up the tree ſhe went. 
Now prove your patience, gentle ladies all! 740 
Nor let on me your heavy anger fall : 
"Tis truth I tell, though not in phraſe refin'd ; 
Though blunt my tale, yet honeſt is my mind. 
What feats the lady in the tree might do, |; 
J paſs, as gambols never known to you; 745 
But ſure it was a merrier fit, ſne ſwore, IS 
Than in her life ſhe ever felt before. | 
In that nice moment, lo! the wond'ring Kni 
Look'd out, and ſtood reſtor'd to ſudden fight. 
Straight on the tree his eager eyes he bent, 750 
As one whole thoughts were on his ſpouſe intent. 
But when he ſaw his boſom-wife ſo dreſs'd,. | 
His rage was ſuch as cannot be expreſs'd :. 
Not frantic mothers when their infants die,. 
With louder clamours rend the vaulted fky.. 755 
He cry'd, he roar'd, he ſtorm'd, he tore his hair; 
Death! hell! and furies! what doſt thou do there? 
What ails my Lord ? the trembling dame reply'd ;: 
d thought your patience had been better try d. 
Is this your love, ungrateful and unkind ? 
This my reward for having cur'd the blind?. , 
Why was I taught to make my huſband ſee, 
By ſtruggling with a man upon a tree? 

Did J for this the pow'r of magic prove? | 
Unhappy wife, whoſe crime was too much love! 765 
If chis be ſtruggling, by this holy light, | 
Tis ſtruggling with a vengeance, (quoth the Knight), 

So Heay'n-preſerve the fight it has reſtor d, 

As with theſe eyes I plainly ſaw thee whor' d; 

Whor'd by my ſlave—perfidious wretch !. may hell 

As ſurely ſeize thee, as I ſaw too well. 771 
Guard me, good angels! cry'd the gentle May, 

Pray Heav'n, this magic work the proper way! 
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Alas, my love! *tis certain, could you ſee, © © 
You ne'er had us'd theſe killing words to me: 775 
So help me, fates, as *tis no perfect fight, 

But ſome faint glimm'ring of a doubtful light. 
What I have ſaid, (quoth he); 1 muſt maintain, 
For by th' immortal pow'rs it /ezm'd too plain— 779 
By all thoſe pow rs, ſome frenzy ſeiz d your mind, 
(Reply'd the dame); are theſe the thanks I find? 
Wretch that I am, that e'er I was fo kind! 
She ſaid ; a riſing figh expreſs'd her wo, 
The ready tears apace began to flow, ; 
And as they fell, ſhe weep'd from either eye 785 
The drops; (for women, when they liſt, can cry). 
The Knight was touch'd; and in his looks appear'd 
Signs of remorſe, while thus his ſpouſe he cheer'd : 
Madam, tis paſt, and my ſhort anger o'er ! 
Come down, and vex your tender heart no more: 
Excuſe me, dear, if aught amiſs was ſaid; * 791 
For, on my ſoul, amends ſhall ſoon be made: 
Let my repentance your forgiveneſs draw ; 
By Heav'n, I ſwore but what 1 zhowght I ſaw, 
Ah my lov'd Lord !*twas muchunkind, (the cry'd), 
- On bare ſuſpicion thus to treat your bride. 796 
But, till your ſight's eſtabliſn'd, for a while, 
Imperfect objects may your ſenſe beguile. BY 
Thus when from fleep we firſt our eyes diſplay, ) 
The balls are wounded with the piercing ray, 800 . 
And duſky vapours riſe, and intercept the day. | 
So juſt recov'ring from the ſhades of night, | 
Your ſwimming eyes are drunk with ſudden light, | 
Strange phantoms dance around, and ſkim before 
your fight. N J 
Then, Sir, be cautions, nor too raſhly deem; 805 
Heav'n knows how ſeldom things are what they ſeem! 
Conſult your reaſon, and you * mall find | 
+ * Twas you were jealous, not your wife unkind : 
= ne*tr ſpoke oracle more true than this, 
one judge fo wrong as thoſe who think amiſs. 8 10 
With that ſhe leap'd into her lord's embrace, 
With well-diſſembled virtue in her face. 
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He hugg'd her cloſe, and kiſs'd her o'er and o'er, 
Diſturd” d with doubts and jealouſies no more: 

Both, pleas'd and bleſs'd, renew'd their mutual vows, 
A fruitful wife, and a believing ſpouſe. 816- 
Thus ends our tale, whoſe moral next to make, 

Let all wife huſbands hence example take ; 
And pray, to crown the pleaſure of their lives, 
To be fo well deluded by their wives. 820 
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The WIFE of BATH. 
Her PROLOGUE. 
From CHAUCER. 


Ehold the woes of matrimonial life, 
And hear with rev'rence an experienc'd wife | 
To dear-bought wiſdgm give the credit due, 
And think, for once, a woman tells you trae. 


In all theſe trials I have borne a part, 


I was myſelf the ſcourge that caus'd the ſmart ; 


For, fince fifteen, in triumph have I led 


Five captive huſbands from the church to bed. 
Chriſt ſaw a wedding once, the ſcripture ſays ; 
And ſaw but one, tis thought, in all his days; 10 
Whence ſome infer, whoſe conſcience is too nice, 

No pious Chriſtian ought to marry twice. 
But let them read, and ſolve me, if they can, 
The words addreſs'd to the Samaritan : 


Five times in lawful wedlock ſhe was join'd ; 15 


And ſure the certain ſtint was ne'er defin'd. 
Increaſe and multiply, was Heav'n's command, 


And that's a text I clearly underſtand. 


This too, Let men their fires and mothers leave, 
* And to their dearer wives for ever cleave.” 20 


| More wives than one by Solomon were try'd, 


Or elſe the wiſeſt of mankind's bely'd. 


I've had myſelf full many a merry fit; 
And truſt in Heav'n I may have many yet. 
For when my tranſitory ſpouſe, unkind, "I 


Shall die, and leave his woful wife behind, 
PII take the next good Chriſtian I can find. | 
Paul, knowing one could never ſerve our turn, 


Declar'd *twas better far to wed than burn. 1 IS 
There's 
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There's danger in aſſembling fire and tow z 30 

I grant 'em that, and what it means you know. 

The ſame apoſtle too has elſewhere own'd, 

No precept for virginity he found : 

*Tis but a counſel — and we women ſtill | 

Take which we like, the counſel, or our will. 35 
I envy not their bliſs, if he or ſhe 

Think fit to live in perfect chaſtity ; _ 

Pure let them be, and free from taint or vice ; 

I, for a few flight ſpots, am not ſo nice. | 

Heav'n calls us diff rent ways, on theſe beſtows 4e 

One proper gift, another grants to thoſe : 

Not ev'ry man's oblig'd to ſell his ſtore, 

And give up all his abſtance to the poor; 

Such as are perfect, may, I can't deny; 

But, by your leaves, divines, ſo am not I. 45 
Full many a faint, fince firſt the world began, 

Liv'd an unſpotted maid, in ſpite of man : 

Let ſuch (a God's name) with fine wheat be fed, 

And let us honeſt wives eat barley-bread. 

For me, I'll keep the poſt afiign'd by Heav'n, 80 

And ule the copious talent it has giv'n: 

Let my good ſpouſe Pay tribute, do me right, 

And keep an equal reck' ning ev'ry night: 

His proper body 1s not his, but mine ; | 

For ſo ſaid Paul, and Paul's a ſound divine. 55 

Know then, of thoſe five huſbands I have had, | 

Three were juſt tolerable, two were bad. 

The three were old; but rich, and fond beſide, 

And toil'd moſt piteouſly to pleaſe their bride : . 

But fince their wealth (the beſt they had) was mine, 

The reſt, without much loſs, I could refign. 6x 

Sure to be lov'd, I took no pains to pleats, 

Yet had more pleaſure far than they had eaſe. 
Preſents flow'd in apace : with ſhow'rs of gold 
They made their court, like Jupiter of old. 6g 

If I but ſmil'd, a ſudden youth they found, 

And a new palſy ſeiz d them when I frown'd. 

4 Ye ſov'reign wives! give ear, and underſtand, 
Thus ſhall ye ſpeak, and exerciſe command. 
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For never was it giv'n to mortal man, 70 
To lie ſo boldly as we women can: 
Forſwear the fact, though ſeen with both his eyes, 
And call your maids to witneſs how he hes. 

Hark, old Sir Paul; (*twas thus I us'd to ſay); 
Whence is our neighbour” s wife ſo rich and gay? 75 


"Treated, careſs'd, where-e'er ſhe's pleas'd to roam — 


I fit in tatters, and immur'd at home. 
Why to her houſe doſt thou ſo oft repair? 
Art thou ſo am' rous ? and is ſhe ſo fair? * . 
I I but ſee a couſin or a friend, | 80 
Lord ! how you fwell, and rage like any fend 5 
But you reel home, a drunken beaſtly bear, 
Then preach till midnight in your eaſy chair; ; 
Cry, wives are falſe, and ev'ry woman evil, 


_— 


And give up all that's female to the devil. 85 


If poor, (you ſay), ſhe drains her huſband's purſe; 
If rich, ſhe keeps her prieſt, or ſomething worſe ; 

it highly born, intolerably vain, | 

Vapours and pride by turns poſſeſs her brain, 

Now gaily mad, now ſourly ſplenetic, 


Freak iſi when well, and fretful when ſhe's ſick : 


a fair, then chaſte ſhe cannot long abide, 
1 preſſing youth attack'd on ev'ry fide; | | 
If foul, her wealth the luſty Wer les "71 
Or elſe her wit ſome fool- -gallant procures, 95 
Or elſe ſhe dances with becomin grace, EQ 
Or ſhape excuſes the defects of face. 
There ſwims no gooſe ſo gray, but ſoon or late 
She finds ſeme honeſt 'gander for her mate. 
"Horſes (thou ſay'ſt) and afles, men may try, roo 
And ring ſuſpected veſſels ere they buy : 
But wives, a random choice, untry'd they take, 
They dream in courtſhip, but in wedlock wake: 
Then, not till then, the veil's remov'd away, 
And all the woman glares in open day. 105 
You tell me, to preſerve your wife's good grace, 8 
Your eyes muſt always languiſh on my face, 
Your tongue with conſtant flait'ries feed my eur, ; 
And tag each ſentence with, I life! my dear! * 
2 
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If, by ſtrange chance, a modeſt bluſh be rais'd, 110 
Be ſure my fine complexion muſt be prais d. 
My garments always muſt be new and gay, 
And feaſts ſtill kept upon my wedding-day, 
Then maſt my nurſe be pleas d, and fav'rite maid ; 
And endleſs treats, and endlefs viſits paid, 11 5 
To a long train of kindred, friends, allies ; 
All this thou ſay*ſt, and all thou ſay'ft are lies. 
On:ſenkin tos you caſt a ſquinting eye: 
What] can your”prentice raiſe your jealouſy ? 
Freſh are his raddy cheeks, his forehead fair, 120 
And like the burniſh'd 0h his curling hair. 
But clear. thy wrinkled brow, and quit thy ſorrow, 
I'd ſcorn your *prentice, ſnould you die to-morrow. 
Why are thy cheſts all lock d? on what deſign ? 
Are not thy worldly goods and treaſure mine? 425 
Sir, I'm no fool: nor ſhall you, by St John, 
Have goods and body to yourſelf alone. * FE, 
One you ſhall quit, in ſpite of both your eyes * 
I heed not, I, the bolts, the locks, the ſpies. _ 
If you had wit, you'd ſay, * Go where you will, 
Dear ſpouſe, I credit not the tales they tell: 131 
Take all the freedoms of a marry'd life; | 
« I know thee for a virtuous, faithful wife.“ 
Lord! when you have enough, what need you care - 
How merrily ſoever others fare ? 135 
Though all the day I give and take delight, 
Doubt not, ſufficient will be left at night. | 
Tis but a juit and rational deſire, 
To light a taper at a neighbour's fire. 
There's danger too, you think, in rich array, 1 
And-none car; lng þe modeſt that are gay. f * 
The cat, if yow'but ſinge her tabby ſkin, 1 
The chimney keeps, and ſits content within; 
But once grown ſſeek, will from her corner run, 
Sport with her tail, and wanton in the ſun; 145 
She licks her fair round face, and friſks abroad, 
To ſhow her fur, and to be catterwaw'd, 
Lo thus, my friends, I wrought to my deſires 
Theſe three right ancient venerable ſire. 
Vor. I. 11 3 
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I told 'em, Thus you ſay, and thus you do, 150 
And told 'em falſe, but jenkin ſwore *twas true. 
I, like a dog, could bite as well as whine, | 
And firſt complain'd, whene'er the guilt was mine. 
I tax'd them oft with wenching and amours, 
When their weak legs ſcarce dragg'd em out of doors; 
And ſwore, the rambles that I took by night, 156 
Were all to {py what damſels they bedight. 
That colour, brought me many hours of mirth ; 
For all this wit is giv'n us from our birth. v7, 
- 2B gave to woman the peculiar grace 160 
o ſpin, to weep, and cully human race. 

By his nice conduct, and this prudent courſe, 

By murm'ring, wheedling, ſtratagem, and force, 
I ftill prevail'd, and would be in the right, 

Or curtain - lectures made a reſtleſs night. 165 
If once my huſband's arm was o'er my fide, 

What! ſo familiar with your ſpouſe? I cry'd 

I levied-firſt a tax upon his need ;' 

Then let him—'twas a nicety indeed! 

Let all mankind this certain maxim hold, 170 
Marry who will, our ſex is to be ſold. 
With empty hands no taſſels you can lure, 
But fulſome love for gain we can endure ; 
For gold we love the impotent and old. 
And heave, and pant, and kiſs, and cling, for gold. 
Vet with embraces curſes oft I mixt, 176 
Then kiſs'd again, and chid and rail'd betwixt. 
Well, I may make my will in peace, and die, 

For not one word in man's arrears am I. | 
To drop a dear diſpute I was unable, 180 
Ev'n though the Pope himſelf had fat at table. 

But when my point was gain'd, then thus I ſpoke, 
« Billy, my dear, bow ſheepiſhly you look ! | 


. | 
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SE 10 Approach, my ſpouſe, and let me kiſs thy cheek ; 
AT 


| ou ſhouldſt be always thus, reſign'd and meek ! 
* Of Job's great patience ſince ſo oft you preach, 186 
«© Well ſhould you practiſe, who ſo well can teach. 
4 *Tis difficult to do, I muſt allow, 
4+ But I, my deareſt, will inſtruct you how. 
T' 4 > 1 
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«« Great is the bleſſing of a prudent wife, 190 
„% Who puts a period to domeſtic ſtrife. 

«© One of us two muſt rule, and one obey; : 
« And ſince in man right reaſon bears the ſway, 
Let that frail thing, weak woman, have her way. 
«© The wives of all my family have ruld 195 
Their tender huſbands, and their paſſions cool'd.. 
% Fie, tis unmanly thus to ſigh and groan ; 
« What! would you have me to yourſelf alone? 
«© Why take me, love! take all and ev'ry part! 
Here's your revenge! you love it at your heart. 200 
« Would I — 4 to ſell what nature gave, 

_ « You little think what cuſtom I could have. 

«© But ſee! I'm all your own—nay hold for ſhame ! 
« What means mydear—indeed—you are to blame,” 
'Thus with my firſt three lords I paſs'd my life ; 

A very woman, and a very wife.  _ 2 
What ſums from theſe old ſpouſes I could raiſe, 
Procur'd young huſbands in my riper days. 
Though paſt my bloom, not yet decay'd was I, 
Wanton and wild, and chatter'd like a pye. 210 
In country-dances fill I bore the bell. 
And ſung as ſweet as ev'ning Philomel. ug! 
To clear my quail-pipe, and refreſh my ſoul, 
Full oft I drain'd the ſpicy nut-brown bowl; - | 
Rich luſcious wines, — youthful blood improve, 
And warm the ſwelling veins to feats of love: 216 
For 'tis as ſure as cold engenders hail, 14) 
A liqu'riſh mouth muſt have a lech'rous tail; 

Wine lets no lover unrewarded go, 
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As all true gameſters by experience know. : 220 : 
But oh, good gods ! whene'er a thought I caſt 
On all the joys of youth and beauty paſt, ASS 


To find 1n pleaſures I have had my part, 

Still warms me to the bottom of my heart. | 

This wicked world was once my dear delight ; Ins 

Now all my conqueſts, all my charms good night 

The flour conſum d, the beſt that now I can, 

Is e en to make my market of the bran, | 
Tz St 
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My fourth dear ſpouſe was not exceeding true; 
He kept, twas thought, a private miſs or two : 2 30 
But all that ſcore I paid — as how ? you'll ſay, 
Not with my body, in a filthy way : 

But 1 fo dreſs'd, and dane'd, and drank, and din'd ; 

And view'd a friend; with eyes ſo very kind, 
As ſtung his heart, and made his marrow fry, 235 
With burning rage, and frantic jealouſy, 1 
His ſoul, I hope, enjoys eternal glory, | 

For here on earth T was his purgatory. | 
Oft, when his ſhoe the moſt ſeverely wrung, 
He put on careleſs airs, and fat and ſung. 240 
How ſcre I galld him, only heaven could know, 
* he that felt, and I that caus'd the wo. 4 
e dy'd, when laſt from pilgrimage I came, 
With other goſſips, from Jeruſalem; 
And now lies bury'd underneath a rood, 
Fair to be ſeen, and rear'd of honeſt wood. 
A tomb indeed, with fewer ſculptures grac'd, 
Than that Mauſolus' pious widow plac'd, 
Or where inſhrin'd the great Darius lay; 
But coft on graves 15 merely thrown away. 250 
'The pit fl up, with turf we coyer'd oer; | 
So, bleſs the good man's ſoul, I fay no more. 
Now for my fifth lov'd lord, the laſt and beſt, 
(Kind heav'n afford him everlaſting reſt) ; 

Full hearty was his love, and I can ſhew 255 
The tokens on my ribs in black and blue; 

Jet, with a knack, my heart be could have won, 
While yet the ſmart was ſhooting in the bone, 
How quaint an appetite in women Figs Eo 
Free gifts we ſcorn, and love what coſts us pains : 
Let men avoid us, and on them we leap; 261 
A glutted market makes proviſion cheap. 2 

n pure good -will J took this jovial ſpark, | 
Of Oxford he, a moſt egregious clerk. © 
He boarded with a widow in the town, 265 

A truſty goffip, one dame Aliſon. 
Full well the fecrets of my ſoul ſhe knew, 
Better than &er our pariſh-prieſt could do. * 
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To her I told whatever could befal : | | 
Had but my huſband piſs'd againſt a wall, 270 
Or done a thing that might have coſt his life, 
She—and my niece—and one more worthy wife, 
Had known it all. What moſt he would conceal, 
To theſe I made no ſcruple to revell. 
Oft has he bluſh'd from ear to ear for ſhame, 27 * 
That e' er he told a ſecret to his dame. 4 
It ſo befel, in holy time of Lent, 
That oft a- day I to this goſſip went; | 
(My huſband, thank my ſtars, was out of town): 
From houſe to houſe we rambled up and down, 280 
This clerk, myſelf, and my good neighbour Alſe, 
To ſee, be ſeen, to tell and gather tales. 
Viſits to ev'ry church we daily paid, 
And march'd in ev'ry holy 32 . 


The ſtations duly, and the vigils kept; 285 
Not much we faſted, but ſcarce ever ſlept. 
At ſermons too I ſhone in ſcarlet gay. 3 
The waſting moth ne'er ſpoil'd my beſt array; a 
The cauſe was this, I wore it ev'ry day. | 


*'T was when freſh May her early bloſſoms yields, 
This clerk and I were walking in the fields. 291 
We grew ſo intimate, I can't tell how, . 
I pawn'd my honour, and engag'd my vow, 

If &er I laid my huſband in his urn, e. 
That he, and only he, ſhould ſerve my turn. 295 
We ſtraight ſtruck hands, the bargain was agreed ; 
J fill have ſhifts againſt a time of need: 
The mouſe that always truſts to one poor hole, 
Can never be a moule of any foul,  _ 2959 

I vow'd, I ſcarce could ſleep fince firſt I knew him, 
And durſt be ſworn he had bewitch'a me to him; 

If e'er I ſlept, I dream'd of him alone, 
And dreams foretel, as learned men have ſhown. _ 
All this I ſaid: but dreams, Sirs, I had none; J 
I follow'd but my crafty crony's lore, 30g. 
| Who bid me tell this lie — and twenty more. | 

Thus day by day, and month by month, we paſt ;: 
It pleas'd the Lord to * my ſpouſe at laſt. , 
19 3 \ 
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I tore my gown, I ſoil'd my locks with duſt, 
And beat my breaſts, as wretched widows — muſt. 
Before my face my handkerchief I ſpread, 311 
To hide the flood of tears I did—not ſhed. | 
The good man's coffin to the church was borne ; 
Around, the neighbours, and my clerk too, mourn. 
But as he march*d, good gods! he ſhow'd a pair 
Of legs and feet, ſo clean, fo ſtrong, ſo fair! 316 
Of twenty winters age he ſeem'd to be; ' 
J (to ſay truth) was twenty more than he; 
But vig'rous ſtill, a lively buxome dame; 
And had a wondrous gift to quench a flame. 320 
A conj'rer once, that deeply could divine, 
Aſſur d me, Mars in Taurus was my ſig. 
As the ſtars order'd, ſuch my life has been 
Alas, alas, that ever love was fin ! 
Fair Venus gave me fire, and ſprightly grace, 325 
nd Mars aſſurance, and a dauntleſs face. aſl 
15 virtue of this pow'rful conſtellation, hae; 2 
I follow'd always my own inclination. 

- But to my tale : A month ſcarce paſs'd away, 
With dance and ſong we kept the nuptial day. 336 
All I poſſefs'd I gave to his command, 

My goods and chattles, money, houſe, and land: 
But oft repented, and repent it ſtill ß 
He prov'd a rebel to my ſoy'reign wil: 334 
Nay once, by Heav'n, he ſtruck me on the face; 
Hear but the fact, and judge yourſelves the caſe. ' 
Stubborn as any Honeſs was Tz" 
And knew full well to raiſe my voice on high; 
As true a rambler as I was before, a : 
And would be fo, in ſpite of all he ſwore. 340 
He àgainſt this right ſagely would adviſc, 
And old examples ſet before my eyes 
ell how the Roman matrons led their life, - 
f Gracchus* mother, and'Dutlius* wifes 
And choſe the ſermon, as beſeem'd his wit, 343 
With ſome grave ſentence out of holy writ. 
Oft Would he fay, Who builds his houſe on fands, 
Fricks his blind horſe acroſs the fallow lands; IT 
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Or lets his wife abroad with pilgrims roam, 
Deſerves a fool's-cap and long ears at home. 350 
All this avail'd not: for whoe er he be 
That tells my faults, I hate him monally 21. N . 
And ſo do numbers more, Flt boldly ſay, 

Men, women, clergy, regular, and lay. 

My ſpouſe (who was, you know, to Gang bred) 
A certain treatiſe oft at ev'ning read, | 356 
Where divers authors (whom the dev'l confound 

For all their lies) were in one volume bound. 
Valerius, whole; and of St Jerome, part; 77% 
Chryſippus and Tertullian, Ovid's art. 360 
Solomon's proverbs, Eloiſa's loves; | 
And many more than ſure the church a roves. 
More legends were there here, of wicked wives, 
Than good, in all the Bible and ſaints lives. 

What drew the lion vanquiſh'd ? Twas a man. 365 
But could we women write as ſcholars can, 

Men ſhould ſtand mark'd with far more wickedneſs 


Than all the ſons of Adam could redreſs. - ) 
Love ſeldom haunts the breaſt where learning lies. > 
And Venus ſets ere Mercury can riſe, 370 


Thoſe play the ſcholars who can't play the men, 
And uſe that weapon which they have, their pen; 
When old, and paſt the reliſh of delight, 7 256 
'Then down they fit, and in their dotage write, 
That not one Woman keeps her marriage - vow. 375 5 
(This by che way, but to my purpoſe Dow.) N 

It chanc'd my huſband, on a winter's night, 7 
Read i in this book, aloud, with 1 delight, 
How the firſt female (as the ſcriptures ſhow), 1 
Brought her own ſpouſe and all his race to Wo. 20 . 
How Samſon fell; and he whom Dejanire 
Wrapp'd in th” invenom d ſhirt, and ſet on ſire . a 
How Curs'd Eryphile ber lord betray d, 421 
And the dire ambuſh Clytæmneſtra dan ä | 38 
But what moſt pleas'd him was the Cretan dame, #1 
And huſband-bull-—oh; monſtrous !. fie for ſhame ! 

He had by heart the whole detail of vo 
Xantippe made her good man 2 ; 

How 
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How oft ſhe ſcolded in a day, he knew, | 
How many piſs-pots on the ſage ſhe threw; 39e 
Who took it patiently, and-wip'd his head ; es * 
Rain 1 thunder, that _ all he ſaid, _ 
He read, how Arius to his friend complain'd, 
A fatal tree was growing in his land, - CT 
On which three wives ſucceſſively had twin'd 395 
A fliding nooſe, and waver'd in the wind. 
Where grows this plant, (reply'd the friend), oh 
For better fruit did never orchard bear. [where ? 
Give me ſome ſlip of this moſt bliſsful tree, 
And in my garden planted ſhall it be, 4000 
Then how two wives their lord's deſtruction prove, 
'Thro” hatred one, and one through too much love; 
That for her huſband mix'd a pois' nous draught, 
And this for luſt an am'rous philtre bought: 
The nimble juice ſoon ſeiz d his giddy head, 409 
Frantic at night, and in the morning dead. I ſlain, 
How ſome with ſwords their ſleeping lords have 
And ſome have hammer'd nails into their brain, 
And ſome have drench'd them with a deadly potion ; 
All this he read, and read with great devotion. '410 
Long time J heard, and ſwell'd, and bluſh'd, and 
025 eee 2 e 
But when no end of theſe vile tales I found; | | 
When ſtill he read, and laugh'd, and read again, 
Aud half the night was thus conſum'd in vain 5; 
Provok'd to vengeance, three large leaves I tore, 
And with one buffet fell'd him on the floor. 416 
With that my huſband in a fury roſe, * bas 
And down he ſettled me with hearty blows. 
I groan'd, and lay extended on my ſide; 2 
*4 thou haſt ſlain me for my wealth, (I cry'd), 420 
Yet I forgive thee—take my laſt embrace -- 
He wept, kind foul! and: ſtoop'd to kiſs my face; 


g 


I took him ſuch a box as turn'd him blue, 
Then ſigh'd, and cry'd,- Adieu, my dear, adieu! 
But after many a hearty ſtruggle paſt, 425 


I condeſcended to be pleas d at laſt, + 


* 
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Soon as he ſaid,” My miſtreſs and my wife, SR | . 

Do what thou liſt, the term of all your life; 

I took to heart the merits of the cauſe, 

And ſtood content'to rule by wholeſome laws; 430 

Receiv'd the reins of abſolute. command, 

With all the government of houſe and land, 

And empire o'er his tongue, and o'er his hand. | 

As for the volume that revil'd the dames, 434 

Twas torn to fragments, and condemn'd to flames. 
Now Heav'n on all my huſbands gone, beſtow 

Pleaſures above, for tortures felt below : 

That reſt they wiſh'd for, grant them in the grave, 

And bleſs thoſe ſouls my conduct help'd to ſave! 
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The THEBAIS of STATIUS, 
BOOK I. 


| LOR GC UL EETENT. 
| Of King of Thebes having by miſtake ſlain 
his father Laius, and married his mother, Joca- 
ſta, 22 out his own eyes, and reſigned the realm to 
his ſons, Eteocles and Polynices. Being neglected 
by them, he makes his prayer to the fury Tiſiphone, 
to ſow debate betwixt the brothers. They agree at 
laſt to reign ſingly, each a year by turns; and the 
firſt lot is obtained by Eteocles. Jupiter, in a coun- 
cil of the gods, declares his reſolution of puniſhing 
the Thebans, and Argives alſo, by means of a mar- 
riage betwixt Polynices and one of the daughters of 
Adraſtus King of Argos. Juno oppoſes, but to no 
effect; and Mercury 1s ſent on a meſlage to the ſhades, 
to the ghoſt of Laius, who is to appear to Eteocles, 
and provoke him to break the agreement. Polynices 
2 . ' . . 
in the mean time departs from Thebes by night, is 
overtaken by a ſtorm, and arrives at Argos; where 
he meets with Tydeus, who had fled from Calydon, 
having killed his brother. Adraſtus entertains them, 
having received an oracle from Apollo, that his 
daughters ſhould be married to a boar and a lion, 
which he underitands to be meant of theſe ſtrangers, 
by whom the hides of thoſe beaſts were worn, and 
who arrived at the time when he kept an annual feaſt 
in honour of that god. The riſe of this ſolemnity 
he relates to his gueſts, the loves of Phœbus and Pſa- 
mathe, and the ſtory of Chorcebus. He inquires, 
and 1s made acquainted with their deſcent and qua- 
lity : The facrifice is renewed, and the book con- 
cludes with a hymn to Apollo. Wt? 
be tranſlator hopes he needs not apologize for his 
choice of this piece, which was made almoſt in his 
childhood. But finding the verſion better than he ex- 
peed, he gave it ſome correction a frau years after- 
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Raternal rage, the guilty Thebes alarms, 

Th' alternate reign deftroy'd by impious arms, 
Demand our ſong ; a ſacred fury fires ©  / 
My raviſh'd breaſt, and all the Muſe inſpires. © | - 
O Goddeſs, ſay, ſhall I deduce my rhymes 5 
From the dire nation in its early times, 

Europa's rape, Agenor's ſtern decree, 

And Cadmus ſearching round the ſpacious ſea ? 
How with the ſerpent's teeth he ſow'd the ſoil, 

And reap'd an iron harveſt of his toll? 10 
Or how from joining ſtones the city ſprung, 
While-to his harp divine Amphion ſung ? 

Or ſhall I Juno's hate to Thebes reſound, 

Whoſe fatal rage th' unhappy monarch found? 


Aa. 
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Raternas acies, alternaque regna profanis 

Decertata odiis, ſonteſque evolvere Thebas, 
Pierius menti calor incidit. Unde jubetis _ 
Ire, dez ? gentiſne canam primordia dir? 
Sidonios raptus, et inexorabile pactum 
Legis Agenorez ? ſcrutantemque æquora Cadmum ? 
Longa retro ſeries, trepidum ſi Martis operti | 
Agricolam infandis condentem prælia ſulcis 19 
Expediam, penituſque ſequar quo carmine muris 
[9 Amphion Tyrios accedere montes : 

nde groom irz cognata in mœnia Baccho; 
Quod ſævæ Junonis opus; cui ſumpſerit arcum 

The 
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And croud their ſhining ranks to yield thee place; 
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The fire againſt the ſon his arrows drew, *$ 


O'er the wide fields the furious mother flew, - 

And while her arms a ſecond hope contain, 

Sprung from the rocks and plung'd into the main. 
But wave whate'er to Cadin mus may belong, 

And fix, O Muſe! the barrier of thy ſong 26 

At Oedipus from his diſaſters trace 


The long confuſions of his guilty race: 


Nor yet attempt to ftretch-thy bolder wing, 
an mighty Czfar's conqu'ring eagles ſing; 

ow twice he tam'd proud Iſter's rapid flood, 25 
While n mountains ftream'd with barb'rous 
( 5 1 ' 
Twice taught the Rhine beneath his laws to roll, 
And ſtretch'd his empire to the frozen pole, 
Or long before, with early valour ſtrove, 
In youthful arms t' aſſert the cauſe of Jove. 30 


And thou, great heir of all thy'father's fame, 


Increaſe of glory to the Latian name! 

Oh bleſs thy Rome with an eternal reign, 

Nor let deſiring worlds entreat in vain. 

What tho? the ſtars contract their heav'nly ſpace, 45 


* 


:, 75 » , * 4 


Infelix Athamas, cur non expaverit ingens 

Ionium, ſocio caſura Palæmone mater. 

Atque adeo jam nunc gemitus, et proſpera Cadmi 
Præteriiſſe ſinam: limes mihi carminis eſto 20 
Oedipodæ confuſa domus: quando Itala nondum 

— — nec Arctoos auſim ſperare triumphos, 
Biſque jugo Rhenum, bis adactum legibus Iſtrum, 
Et conj urato dejectos vertice Dacos: e 


Aut defenſa prius vix pubeſcentibus annis 


Bella Jovis. Tuque ô Latiz decus addite famæ, 


Quem nova maturi ſubeuntem exorſa parentis 


Eternum fibi Roma cupit : licet arctior omnes 


Limes agat ſtellas, et te plaga lucida coell 
Pleiadum, Boreæque, et hiulci fulminis cxpers 3 
5 'houg 
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Though all the ſkies, ambitious of thy ſway, 
Conſpire to court thee from our world away; 
Though Phoebus longs to mix his rays with thine, 
And in thy glories more ſerenely ſhine ; 40 
Though Jove himſelf no leſs content would be, 

To part his throne and ſhare his heav'n with thee : 
Yet ſtay, great Cæſar! and vouchſafe to reign 

O'er the wide earth, and o'er the wat'ry main; 
Reſign to Jove his empire of the ſkies, 45 
And people heav'n with Roman deities. 

The time will come, when a diviner lame 
Shall warm my breaſt to fing of Cæſar's fame: 
Mean while permit, that my preluding Muſe 
In Theban wars an humbler theme may chuſe: 50 
Of furious hate ſurviving death, ſhe ſings, 

A fatal throne to two contending kings, 

And fun'ral flames, that parting wide in air 

Expreſs the diſcord of the fouls they bear: 

Of towns diſpeopled, and the wand'ring ghoſts 55 
Of kings unbury'd in the waſted coaſts ; | 
When Dirce's fountain bluſh'd with Grecian blood, 
And Thetis, near Iſmenos' ſwelling flood, | 
With dread beheld the rolling ſurges ſweep,  - 
In heaps, his {laughter'd ſons into the deep. 60 


— 9 — _—_ 


Sollicitet ; licet ignipedum frenator equorum 
[pſe. tuis alte radiantem crinibus arcum 
Imprimat, aut magni cedat tibi Jupiter æqua 
Parte poli ; maneas hominum contentus habenis, 
Undarum terrzque potens, et ſidera dones. 2 
Tempus erit, cum Pierio tua fortior cſtro | 
Facta canam: nunc tendo chelyn; ſatis arma referre 
Aonaa, et geminis ſceptrum exitiale tyrannis, 
Nec furiis poſt fata modum, flammaſque rebelles 
Seditione rogi, tumuliſque careniua regum 
Funera, et egeſtas alternis mortibus 91. 3 55 
Czrala cum rubuit Lernæo ſanguine Dirce, _ 
Et Thetis arentes aſſuetum ſtringere ripas, 
Horruit ingenti venientem Iſmenon acervo. 
Vor. I. + U What 
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What hero, Clio! wilt thou firſt relate? 
The rage of Tydeus, or the prophet's fate? 
Or how with hills of ſlain on ev'ry fide, 
Hippomedon repell'd the hoſtile tide ? 

Or how. the youth with ev'ry grace adorn'd, 
Untimely fell, to be for ever mourn'd? 
'Then to fierce Capaneus thy verſe, extend, 
And ſing with horror his prodigious end. 

Now wretched dipus, deprived of fight, 

Led a long death in everlafting night; 
But while he dwells where not a cheerful ray 

Can pierce the darkneſs, and abhors the day; 

IT) he clear reflecting mind preſents his fin 

In frightful views, and makes it day within; 

Returning, thoughts in endleſs circles roll, 75 

And thouſand furies haunt his guilty ſoul, 

The wretch then lifted to th' unpitying ſkies 

Thoſe empty orbs from whence he tore his eyes, | 

Whoſe wounds, yetfreſh, with bloody hands he ſtrook, 

While from his breaſt theſe dreadful accents broke. 

Ye gods, that o'er the gloomy regions reign, 81 
Where guilty ſpirits feel eternal pain; | 


hi 


„ 


Quem prius heroum, Clio, dabis? immodicum iræ 
Tydea ? laurigeri ſabitos an vatis hiatus? 
Urget et hoſtilem propellens cædibus amnem 
Turbidus Hippomedon, plorandaque bella protervi 
Arcados, atque alto Capaneus horrore canendus. 
Impia jam merita ſcrutatus lumina dextra 
Merſerat æterna damnatum nocte pudorem 
Edi podes, longaque ammam ſub morte tenebat. 
Illum indulgentem tenebris, imæque receſſu 
Sedis, inaſpectos ccelo radiiſque penates 
Servantem, tamen aſſiduis circumvolat alis 
Seæva dies animi, ſcelerumque in pectore dire. 75 
Tunc vacuos orbes, crudum ac miſerabile vitæ 
Supplicium, oſtentat cœlo, manibuſque cruentis 
Palfar inane ſolum, ſævaque ita voce precatur: 80 
Di ſontes animas, anguſtaque Tartara pœnis 


NoTEs, 


, Ver. 65. Or boro the youth] Parthenopzus, 


Thou, | 
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Thou, ſable Styx! whoſe livid ſtreams are roll'd 
Through dreary coaſts, which I though blind behold ; 
Tiſiphone, that oft haſt heard my pray'r, 85 
Aſſiſt, if Edipus deſerve thy care! 

If you receiv'd me from Jocaſta's womb, 

And nurs'd the hope of miſchiefs yet to come: 

If leaving Polybus, I took my way 1 1 
To Cyrrha's temple, on that fatal day, go 
When by the ſon the trembling father dy'd, 

Where the three roads the Phocian fields divide : 

If I the Sphinx's riddles durſt explain, 

Taught. by thyſelf to win the promis'd reign : 

If wretched I, by baleful furies led, | 95 
With monſtrous mixture ſtain'd my mother's bed, 
For hell and thee begot an impious brood, 

And with fall luſt thoſe horrid joys renew'd; 

Then ſelf-condemn'd to ſhades of endleſs night, 
Forc'd from theſe orbs the bleeding balls of ſight : 
Oh hear, and aid the vengeance I require, 101 
If worthy thee, and what thou mightſt inſpire ! 


wy” mie — „„ * —— „ 


Qui regitis, tuque umbrifero Styx livida fundo, 
Quam video, multumque mihi conſueta vocari 
Annue Tiſiphone, perverſaque vota ſecunda; 85 
Si bene quid merui, fi me de matre cadentem 
Foviſti gremio, et trajectum vulnere plantas 
Firmaſti; fi ſtagna peri Cyrrhæa bicorni 90 
Interfuſa jugo, poſſem cum degere falſo 
Contentus Polybo, trifidzque in Phocidos arce 
Longævum implicui regem, ſecuique trementis 
Ora ſenis, dum quæro patrem: ſi Sphingos iniquæ 
Callidus ambages, te præmonſtrante, reſolvi; 
Si dulces furias, et lamentabile matris 95 
Connubium gaviſus ini; noctemque nefandam 
Sæpe tuli, natoſque tibi (ſcis ipſa) paravi; 
Mox avidus pœnæ digitis cædentibus ultro 
Incubui, miſera que oculos in matre reliqui: 100 
Exaudi, ſi digna precor, quæque ipſa furenti 
Subjiceres: orbum viſa — parentem 
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My ſons their old, unhappy fire deſpiſe, 

Spoil'd of his kingdom, and depriv'd of eyes; 
Guideleſs I wander, unregarded niourn, 105 
While theſe exalt their ſceptres o'er my urn; 
Theſe ſons, ye gods! who with flagitious pride 
Inſult my darkneſs, and my groans deride. _ © 
Art thou a f.ther, unregardiug Jove! |. 
And ſleeps thy thunder in the realms above? 110 
Thou fury, then, ſome laſting curſe entail, | 
Which o'er their childrens children ſhall prevail: 
Place on their heads that crown.diſtain'd with gore, 
Which theſe dire hands from my ſlain father tore; 
Go, and a parent's heavy curſes bear 1157 
Break all the bonds of nature, and prepare 
Their kindred ſouls to mutual hate and war. 
Give them to dare, what I might wiſh-to ſee 

Blind as I am, ſome glorious villany l. | 
Soon ſhalt thou find, if thou but arm their hands, 
Their ready guilt preventing thy commands: 121 
Couldſt thou ſome great, proportion'd miſchief frame, 
'They'd prove the father from whoſe loins they came. 
The fury heard; while on Cocytus” brink 
Her ſnakes unty'd, ſulphureous waters, drink; 123 


* * 9 


_ 


Non regere,. aut dictis mœrentem flectere adorti 
Quos genui, quoeunque toro: quin ecce ſuperbi 
(Pro dolor) et noſtro jamdudum funere reges, 
Inſultant tenebris, gemituſque odere paternos. 
Hiſne etiam funeſtus ego ? et videt iſta deorum 
Ignavus genitor? tu ſaltem debita vindex 110 
Huc ades, et totos in pœnam ordire nepotes. 
Indue quod madidum tabo diadema cruentis. 
-Unguibus arripui, votiſque inſtincta. paternis 
1 media in fratres, generis conſortia ferro 115 
Diſſiliant: da Tartarei regina barat hi 
Quod cupiam vidiſſe nefas. nec tarda ſoquetur 
- Mens juvenum; modo digna veni, mea pignora noſcas. 
Talia jactanti crudelis diva ſeveros 
Advertit vultus ; inamenum forte ſedebat _ 1 
4142 268 I ut 
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But at the ſummons roll'd her eyes around, 

And ſnatch'd the ſtarting ſerpents from the ground. 
Not half ſo ſwiftly ſhoots along in air, Jen 
The gliding lightning, or deſcending ſtar. 
'Thro? crouds of airy ſhades ſhe wing'd her flight 
And dark dominions of the filent night; 131 
Swift as ſhe paſs'd, the flitting ghoſts withdrew, 
And the pale ſpeQres trembled at her view : 

To th' iron gates of Tenarus ſhe flies, 

There ſpreads her duſky pinions to the ſkies. 13g, 
The day beheld,” and — at the ſight, 

Veil'd her fair glories in the ſhades of night. 
Affrighted Atlas, on the diftant ſhore, 

Trembled, and ſhook the heav'ns and gods he bore. 
Now from beneath Malea's airy height 140- 
Aloft ſhe ſprung, and ſteer'd to: Thebes her flight; 
With eager ſpeed the well-known journey took, 
Nor here regrets the hell ſhe late forſook. 

A hundred ſnakes her gloomy viſage ſhade, 

A hundred ſerpents guard her horrid head, 145 
In her ſunk eye- balls dreadful meteors glow : 

Such rays from Phoœbe's bloody circle flow, 


—— 


Cocyton juxta, refolutaque vertice crines, 
Lambere ſulphureas permiſerat anguibus undas. 
Ilicet igne Jovis, lapſiſque citatior aſtris 
Triſtibus exiliit ripis. diſcedit inane 130 
Valgus, et occurſus dominæ pavet ; illa per umbras 
Et caligantes animarum examine campos, 55 
Tznanz limen petit irremeabile portæ. 

Senſit adeſſe dies; piceo-nox obvia nimbo 135 
Lucentes turbavit equos. procul arduus Atlas —- 
Horruit, et dubia cœlum cervice remiſit. | 
Arripit extemplo Malez de valle reſurgens 140 
Notum iter ad Thebas: neque enim velocior ullas 
Itque reditque vias, cognataque tartaro mavalt, 
Centum illi ſtantes umbrabant ora ceraſtæ, 145 
'Farba minor diri capitis: ſedet intus abactis 
Ferrea lux oculis; qualis per nubila Phcebes 


U 3 When 
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When frog with ſtrong charms, ſhe ſhoots from. 


wy gh 1 

A fiery .— and reddens all' the ſky, 

Blood ſtain'd her cheeks, and from her mouth there 
| came | 150 
Blue ſteaming poiſons, and a length of flame. 

From ev'ry blaſt of her contagious breath, 
Famine and drought proceed, and plagues, and death. 
A robe obſcene was Oer her ſhoulders thrown, 

A dreſs by fates and furies worn alone. 155 

She toſs'd her meagre arms; her better hand 

In waving circles whirl'd a fun'ral brand: 

A ſerpent from her left was ſeen to rear 

His Di e and laſh the yielding air. 

| But when the fury took her ſtand on high, 160 
Where vaſt Cithzron's top ſalutes the ſky, _ 
A hiſs from all the ſnaky tire went round: 

The dreadful-fignal all the rocks rebound, C 

And: through th” Achaian cities ſend the ſound, 

te, with high Parnaſſus, heard the voice; 165 
Eurotas? banks remurmur'd to the noiſe; TY 
Again Leucothoe ſhook at theſe alarms, 
And preſs'd. Palzmon cloſer in her arms. 


Atracea rubet arte labor: ſuffuſa-veneno* 150 
Tenditur, ac ſanie gliſcit cutis :. igneus atro- 
Ore vapor, quo longa ſitis, morbique fameſque, 
Et populis mors una venit. riget horrida tergo 
Palla, et cœrulei redeunt in pectore nodi. 
Atropos hos, atque ipſa novat Proſerpina cultus. 155 
Tum geminas quatit illa manus: hæc igne rogali 
Fulgurat, bac vivo manus aëra verberat hydro. 
Ut ſtetit, abrupta qua plurimus arce Cithæron 160 
Oceurrit cœlo, fera ſibila crine virenti 4 
Congeminat, ſignum terris, unde omnis Achæi 
Ora maris late, Pelopeiaque regna reſultant. 
Audit et medius cli Parnaſſus, et aſper 165 
Eurotas, dubiamque jugo fragor impulit Eten N 
In latus, et geminis vix fluctibus obſtitit Iſthmos. 
Ipſa ſuum genitrix, curvo.delphine vagantem 
8 Headlong 


w 
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Headlong from thence the glowing fury ſprings, 
And o'er the Theban palace ſpreads her wings, 170 
Once more invades the guilty dome, and ſhrouds 
Its bright pavilions in a veil of clouds. | 
Straight with the rage of all their race poſſeſt, | 
Stung to the ſoul, the brothers ſtart from reſt, - 
And all their furies wake within their breaſt. 175 
Their tortur'd minds repining Envy tears, | 
And Hate, engender'd by 3 fears; 

And ſacred thirſt of ſway ; and all the ties 

Of nature broke; and royal perjuries; 

And impotent defire to rexgn alone, 180: 
That ſcorns the dull reverſion of a throne ; 

Each would the ſweets of ſov'reign rule devour, 
While diſcord waits upon divided pow'r. 

As ſtubborn ſteers by brawny ploughmen broke, 
And join'd teluQant to the galling yoke, 185 
Alike diſdain with ſervile necks to bear , 
Th' unwonted weight, or drag the crooked ſhare, 
But rend the reins, and bound a diff rent way, 
And all the furrows in confuſion lay: 


Arripuit frenis, gremioque Palæmona preſſit. 

Atque ea Cadmæo præceps ubi limine primum 170 
Conſtitit, aſſuetaque infecit nube penates, | 
Protinus attoniti fratrum ſub pectore motus, 
Gentileſque animos ſubiit furor, ægraque lætis 
Invidia, atque parens odit metus: inde regendi 
$zvus amor: ruptæque vices, juriſque ſecundi 
Ambitus impatiens, et ſummo dulcius unum 

Stare loco, ſociiſque comes diſcordia regnis. 180 
Sic ubi delectos per torva armenta j uvencos 
Agricola im poſito ſociare affectat aratro: 

Illi indignantes quis nondum vomere multo 

Ardua nodoſos cervix deſcendit in armos, 

In diverſa trahunt, atque æquis vincula laxant 
Viribus, et vario confundunt limite ſulcos ;. 


| NoTE#Es. 
Ver. 173. Gertiliſque anin os ſe biit furor, ſeems to me a Fetter 
reading than genti/e/; ue, 
Such 
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Such was the diſcord of the royal pair, 190 
Whom fury drove precipitate to war. n A 

In vain the chiefs contriv'd a ſpecious way, 

To govern Thebes by their alternate ſway: 

Unjuſt decree ! while this enjoys the ſtate, 

That mourns in exile his unequal fate, 195 

And the ſhort monarch of a haſty year / 
Foreſees with anguiſh his returning heir. 

Thus did the league their impious arms reftrain, 

But ſcarce ſubſiſted to the ſecond reign. -- 

Vet then, no proud aſpiring piles were rais'd, 200 
No fretted roofs with polilh'd metals blaz d; | 
No labour'd columns in long order plac'd, 

No Grecian ſtone the pompous arches 2 ; 

No nightly bands in glitt ring armour wait 
Before the ſleepleſs tyrant's guarded gate; 205 
No chargers then were wrought in burniſh'd gold, 
Nor filver vaſes took the forming mold; | 
Nor gems on bowls emboſs'd were ſeen to ſhine, 
Blaze on the ent and. rms ts in the wine— 


22 


Haud ſecus indomitos præceps Aenne fratres 190 
Aſperat. alterni placuit ſub legibus anni 
Exilio mutare ducem. fic jure malignno 
Fortunam tranſire jubent, ut ſceptra tecentem 
Fœdere præcipiti ſemper novus angeret heres. 195 
Hzc inter fratres pietas erat: hæc mora pugnæ 
Sola, nec in regem perduratura ſecundum, | 
Et nondum craſſo laquearia fulta metallo, 200 
Montibus aut alte Graiis effulta nitebant 
Atria, congeſtos ſatis explicitura clientes. 
Non impacatis regum advigilantia ſomnis 20g 
Pila, nec alterna ferri ſtatione gementes | 
Excubiæ, nee enra mero committere gemmas, 
Atque aurum violare cibis. ſed nuda poteſtas 
Armavit fratres: pugna eſt de paupere regno. 
Dumque uter anguſtæ ſquallentia jugera Dirces 
Verteret, aut Tyrii ſolio non altus ovaret 
Exulis, ambigitur; W Jus, 8525 ee 
a), 
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Say, wretched rivals ! what provokes your rage ? 210 
Say, to what end your impious arms engage ? 
Not all. bright Phczbus- views in early morn, 
Or. when his ev'ning-beams the weſt adorn, 
When the ſouth glows with bis meridian ray, 
And the cold north receives a fainter day - 215 
For crimes like theſe, not all thoſe realms ſuffice, - 
Were all thoſe realms the guilty victor's prize! 

But Fortune now (the lots of empire thrown) 
Decrees to proud Eteocles the crown : 
What joys, oh: tyrant ! ſwell'd thy ſoul that day, 220 
When all were ſlaves thou couldit around ſurvey, - 
Pleas'd to behold unbounded pow'r thy own, 
And ſingly fill a fear'd and envy'd throne ! © | 

But the vile vulgar, ever diſcontent, | 
Their growing fears in ſecret murmurs vent; 225 
Still prone to change; though ſtill the ſlaves of ſtate, 
And ſure the monarch whom they have, to hate ; 
New lords they madly make, then targe's bear, 
And ſoftly curſe the tyrants whom they fear. 


MM. < . 
- 
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Rt vitæ mortiſque pudor. Quo tenditis iras, 2 10 
Ah miſeri ? quid fi peteretur erimine tanto | 
Limes uterque poli, quem Sol emiſſus EGO 
Cardine, quem porta vergens proſpectat Ibera? 
Quaſque procul terras obliquo:ſfidere tangit - 
Avius, aut Borea gelidas, madidive tepentes 214 
Igne Noti? quid ſi Tyriz Phrygiæ ve ſub unum 
Con vectentur opes ? loca dira, arceſque nefandæ 
Suffecere odio, furtiſque immanibus emptum eſt 
CEdipedz ſediſſe loco. Jam forte carebat £54 
Dilatus Polynicis honos. quis tum tibi, ſæve, 220 
Quis fuit ille dies? vacua cum ſolus in aula : 
Reſpiceres jus omne tuum, cunctoſque minores, 
Et nuſquam par ſtare caput? Jam murmura ſerpunt 
Plebis Echioniæ, tacitumque a principe vulgus 226 
Diſſidet, et (qui mos populis) venturus amatur. 
Atque aliquis, cui mens humili læſiſſe veneno 
Summa, nec impoſitos unquam cervice volenti 


— 
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And one of thoſe who groan beneath the ſway 230 
Of kings impos'd, and grudgingly obey, 
(Whom envy to the great, and vulgar ſpite, 
With ſcandal arm'd, th' ignoble mind's delight), 
Exclaim'd—O Thebes ! for thee what fates remain, 
What woes attend-this-inauſpicious reign? + ' 234 
Muſt we, alas l our doubtful necks prepare, 
Each haughty maſter's yoke by turns to- bear, > 
And ſtill to changewhomchang'dwe ſtill muſt fear? 
Theſe now control a wretched people's fate, | 
Theſe can divide, and theſe om the ſtate; 240 
— _ rules no more: O ſervile land, 
Where exil'd tyrants ſtill by turns command! 
Thou ſire of gods and tg imperial 'ovel _ _ 
— 3 th* eternal doom decreed _ = | 

n thy own offspring haſt thou fix'd thi „ 24; 
From the firſt 244 unhappy ſtate; Y 
When baniſh'd Cadmus, wand'ring o'er the-main,. 
For, loſt Eurgpa: ſearch'd the world ia vain, 
And fated in Beeotian-felds to found  _ 
A riſing empire on a foreign ground, 250 
Firſt rais'd our walls on that fLomen'd plain, 
Where earth-born brothers were by brothers flain ? 
What lofty looks. th* unrival'd monarch. bears! 
How all the tyrant in his face appears ! 


Ferre duces : Hancne Ogygiis, ait, aſpera rebus 
Fata tulere vicem ? toties mutare timendos, 236 
Alternoque jugo dubitantia ſubdere colla ! 8 
Partiti verſant populorum fata, manuque 

Fortunam fecere levem. ſemperne viciſſim 

Exulibus ſervire dabor ? tibi, ſumme deorum, 
Terrarumque ſator, ſociis hanc addere mentem 245 
Sedit? an inde vetus Thebis extenditur omen, 

Ex quo Sidonii nequicquam blanda juvenci | 
Pondera, Carpathio juſſus ſale quærere Cadmus 
Exul Hyantheos invenit regna per agros : 250 
Fraternaſque acies fœtæ telluris hiatu, | 
Augurium, ſeros dimiſit aduſque nepotes ? 
Cernis ut erectum torva ſub fronte minetur 
Sævior aſſurgens dewpto conſorte poteſtas ? 
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What ſullen fury clouds his ſcornful brow! 23 5 
Gods! how his eyes: with threat'ning ardour glow ! 
Can this imperious lord forget to rein, 
Quit all his ſtate, deſcend, and ſerve again? 
Yet, who, before, more popularly bow'd ? - - 
Who more propitious to the ſupplant croud? 260 
Patient of right, familiar in the throne? :/ +1 + 
What wonder then? he was not then alone. 

O wretched we, a vile, ſubmiſſive train, | 
Fortune's tame fools, and ſlaves in ev'ry reign! 

As when two winds with rival force contend, 26g 
This way and that, the wav'ring fails they bend, 
While freezing Boreas and black Eurus blow. 
Now here, now there, the reelmg veſſel throw : :: 
Thus on each ſide, alas I our tott'ring ſtate 
Feels all the fury of reſiſtleſs fate, 2270 
And doubtful ſtill, and ſtill diſtracted ſtands, 

While that prince threatens, and while this com- 

And now th' almighty Father of the gods [mands, 
Convenes a council in the bleſs'd abodes. 
Far in the bright receſſes of the ſkies, 275 
High o'er the rolling heav'ns, a manſion lies, 
Whence, far below, the gods at once ſurvey , 
The realms of riſing and declining day, 5 


} 


And all th'extended ſpace of earth, and air, and ſea, 


wo 


— — 


Quas gerit ore minas ? quanto premit omnia faſtu? 
Hicne unquam privatus erit? tamen ille precanti 256 
Mitis, et affatu bonus et patientior æ qu. 2860 
Quid mirum ? non ſolus erat. nos vilis in omnes 
Prompta manus caſus domino cuicunque parati. 
Qualiter hinc gelidus Boreas, hinc nubifer Eurus 265 
Vela trahunt, nutat mediæ fortuna carinz. | 
Heu dubio ſuſpenſa metu, tolerandaque nullis 
Aſpera ſors populis! hic imperat: ille minatur. 276 
At Jovis imperio rapidi ſuper atria cœli 
Lectus concilio divim convenerat ordo 
Interiore polo. ſpatiis hinc omnia juxta, 
Primzque occiduæque domus, effuſa ſub omni 


F all 
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Full in the midſt, and on a ſlarry throne, - 280 
The Majeſty of heav'n ſuperiour ſhone; 

Serene he look'd, and gave an awful nod, 

And all the trembling ſpheres confeſs d the you 

At Jove's aſſent, the deities around et 1 * 
In folemn ftate the conſiſtory — | 28 5 
Next a long order of inferior pow'rs . ' 1 
Aſcend from hills, and plains, and ſhady . / 
Thoſe from whoſe urns the rolling rivers flow; 
And thoſe that give the wand'ring winds to blow: 
Here all their rage, and ev'n their murmurs ceaſe, 
And ſacred Silence reigns, and univerſal ur. 7 — 
A ſhining ſynod: of majeſtic gods p 
Gilds with new luſtre the divine abodes; nt val 
Heav'n ſeems improv'd with a ſuperiour ray, 21:4 T 
And the bright arch reflects a double day. 295 
The Monarch then his ſolemn ſilence broke, 

The ſtill creation liſten'd while he ſpoke, 

Each ſacred accent bears eternal „ | 

And each m mr 1s fate. TT 


2 p 


7 Wa on 1 


44, 5 TT PITTED Te 

Terra atque REN die: mediis ſeſe arduus infert 280 
Ipſe deis, placido quatiens tamen omnia vultu, 

tellantique locat ſolio. nec protinus auſi 
Cclicolz, veniam donec pater ipſe ſedendi _ 
. Tranquilla jubet efle manu. mox turba vagorum 28 5 
Semideſim, et ſummis cognati nubibus amnes, 
Ft compreſſa metu ſervantes murmura vent 
Aurea tecta replent; mixta convexa deorum 
Majeſtate tremunt: radiant majore ſereno 
Culmina, et arcano florentes lumine poſtes. 295 
Poſtquam juſſa quies, filuitque exterritus orbis, 
Incipit ex alto: (grave et immutabile ſanctis 
Pondus adeſt verbis, et vocem fata A fy 
Terrarum Nee nec e ang | 


| NoTrzs. | 
Ver. 281, ] ] placid uatiens tamen amm wultu, 1s the en 
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How long ſhall man the wrath of Heav'n defy, 
And force unwilling vengeance. from the ſky ! 301 
Oh race confed'rate into crimes, that prove | 
Triumphant o'er th' eluded rage of Jove ! 


This weary'd arm can ſcarce the bolt ſuſtain, 

And unregarded thunder rolls in vain : 305 
Th' o'erlabour'd Cyclops from his taſk retires, 

Th' Zolian forge exhauſted of its fires. 

For this, I ſuffer'd Phœbus' ſteeds to ſtray, 

And the mad ruler to miſguide the day, | 
When the wide earth to heaps of aſhes turn'd, 310 
And heav'n itſelf the wand'ring chariot burn d. 
For this, my brother of the wat'ry reign 5 
Releas'd th' impetuous ſluices of the main: 0 
But flames conſum'd, and billows rag'd in vain. 
Two races now, ally'd to Jove, offend ; 315 
To puniſh theſe, ſee Jove himſelf deſcend. | 
The Theban kings their line from Cadmus trace, 
From godlike Perſeus thoſe of Argive race. th 
Unhappy Cadmus? fate who does not know, 
And the long ſeries of ſucceeding wo ? 320 
How oft the furies, from the deeps of night, 

Aroſe, and mix'd with men in mortal fight : 


— 


Ingenium mortale queror. quonam uſque nocentum 
Exigar in pœnas? tædet ſævire coruſco 301 
Fulmine; jampridem Cyclopum operoſa fatiſcunt 
Brachia, et oliis deſunt incudibus 1gnes, 

Atque 1deo tuleram falſo rectore ſolutos 

Solis equos, cœlumque rotis errantibus uri, | 
Et Phactontza mundum ſquallere favilla. 310 
Nil actum eſt ; nequa tu valida quod cuſpide late 
Ire per illicitum pelago, germane, dediſti. | 
Nunc geminas punire domos, quis ſanguinis autor315 
Ipſe ego, deſcendo. Perſeos alter in Argos N 
Scinditur, Aonias fluit hie ab origine Thebas. 

Mens cunctis impoſta manet. Quis funera Cadmi 320 
Neſciat? et toties excitam a ſedibus imis 

Vor. I. + X 5 Th' ex- 
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Th' exulting mother, ſtain'd with filial blood 
'The ſavage hunter and the haunted wood ? 
The direful banquet why ſhould I proclaim, 325 
And crimes that grieve the trembling gods to name ? 
Ere I recount the fins of theſe profane, 
The ſun would fink into the weſtern main, 
And riſing gild the radiant eaſt again. 
Have we not ſeen (the blood of Caius ſhed) © 330 
The murd'ring ſon aſcend his parent's bed, 
Through violated Nature force his way, 
And ftain the ſacred womb where once he lay? 
Vet now in darkneſs and deſpair he groans, 
And for the crimes of guilty fate atones ; 335 
His ſons with ſcorn their eyeleſs father view, 
Inſult his wounds, and make them bleed anew. 
Thy curſe, oh Edipus, juſt Heav'n alarms, 
And ſets th' avenging Thunderer in arms. 
I from the root thy guilty race will ter, 340 
And give the nations to the waſte of war. 

— ah foon, with gods averſe, ſhall join 
In dire alliance with the 'Theban line ; 


_ 


— 


a. 
1 " ; 1 


Eumenidum bellafſe aciem? mala gaudia matrum, 
Erroreſque feros nemorum, et reticenda deorum 


 Crimina ? vix lucis ſpatio, vix noctis abadtæ 323 


Enumerare queam mores, geatemque profanam. 


Scandere quin etiam thalamos hic impius heres 


Patris, et immeritæ gremium inceſtare parentis 330 
Appetiit, proprios monſtro revolutus in ortus. 

Ille tamen Superis æterna piacula ſolvit, 

Projecitque diem: nec jam amplius æthere noſtro 
Veſcitur: at nati (facinus fine more !) cadentes 335 
Calcavere oculos. jam jam rata vota tuliſti, 

Dire ſenex; meruere tuæ, meruere tenebræ 
Ultorem ſperare Jovem. nova ſontibus arma 
Injiciam regnis, totumque a ſtirpe revellam 340 
Exitiale genus. belli mihi ſemina ſunto 
Adraſtus ſocer, et ſuperis adjuncta ſiniſtris - 
Ni Hence 
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Hende ftrife ſhall riſe, and mortal war ſucceed ; 

The guilty realms of Tantalus ſhall bleed; 345 
Fix'd is their doom; this 3 — breaſt 
Vet harbours vengeance for the tyrant's feaſt. 

He ſaid; and thus the Queen of heav'n return'd : 
(With ſudden grief her lab'ring boſom burn'd); 
Muſt I, whoſe cares Phoroneus tow'rs defend, 350 
Muſt I, oh Jove, in bloody wars contend ? | 
Thou know'ſt thoſe regions my protection claim, 
Glorious in arms, in riches, and in fame; 

Though there the ſair Egyptian heifer fed, 
And there deluded Argus flept, and bled; 355 
Though there the brazen tow'r was ſtorm'd of old, 
When Jove deſcended in almighty gold. 

Yet I can pardon thoſe obſcurer rapes, 

Thoſe baſhful crimes diſguis'd in borrow'd ſhapes ; 
But Thebes, where ſhining in celeſtial charms 360 
Thou cam'ſt triumphant to a mortal's arms, 

When all my glories o'er her limbs were ſpread, 
And blazing lightnings danc'd around her bed; 
Curs'd Thebes the vengeance it deſerves, may prove-- 
Ah why ſhould Argos feel the rage of Jove? 365 


— — 


Connubia. Hance etiam pœnis inceflere gentem 
Decretum: neque enim arcano de peRore fallax 345 
'Fantalus, et ſævæ periit mjuria menſæ. 

Sic pater omnipotens, Aſt illi ſaucia dictis, 
Flammato verſans inopinum corde dolorem, 
Talia Juno refert: Mene, © juſtiſſime divũm, 
Me bello certare jubes ? ſcis ſemper ut arces 350 
Cyclopum, magnique Phoroneos inclyta fama 
Sceptra viris, opibuſque juvem ; licit improbus illic 
Cuſtodem Phariz, ſomno letoque juvencæ 355 
Extinguas, ſeptis et turribus aureus intres. 
Mentitis ignoſco toris: illam odimus urbem, 
Quam vultu confeſſus adis; ubi conſcia magni 360 
Signa tori, tonitrus agis, et mea fulmina torques. 
Facta luant Thebæ: cur hoſtes eligis Argos? 365 

X 2 ; Yet 
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Vet ſince thou wilt thy ſiſter- queen control, 

Since ſtill the luſt of diſcord fires thy ſoul, 

Go, raze my Samos, let Mycene fall, 

And level with the duſt the Spartan wall; 

No more let mortals Juno's pow'r invoke, "my 


Her fanes no more with eaſtern incenſe ſmoke, 

Nor victims ſink beneath the ſacred ſtroke ? 

But to your Iſis all my rites transfer, 

Let altars blaze and temples ſmoke for her; 

For her, thro* Agypt's fruitful clime renown'd, 375 

Let weeping Nilus hear the timbrel ſound. 

But if thou muſt reform the ttubborr' times, 

Avenging on the ſons the father's crimes, 

And from the long records of diſtant age 

Derive incitements to renew thy rage; 380 

Say, from what period then has Jove defign'd 
Jo date his vengeance ; to what bounds confin'd ? 

Begin from thence, where firſt Alpheus hides 

His wand'ring ſtream, and through the briny tides 

Unmix'd to his Sicilian river glides. 385 

'Thy own Arcadians there the thunder claim, 

Whoſe impious rites diſgrace thy mighty name; 

Who raiſe thy'temples where the chariot ſtood 

Of fierce Oenomaus, deſil'd with blood. 


Quin age, ſi tanta eſt thalami diſcordia ſancti, 
Et Samon, et veteres armis exſcinde Mycenas ; 
Verte ſolo Sparten. cur uſquam ſanguine feſto 370 
Conjugis ara tuæ, cumulo cur thuris Eoi 
Læta calet? melius votis Mareotica fumat 
Coptos, et æriſoni lugentia flumina Nili. 
Quod ſi priſca luunt autorum erimina gentes, 
Subvenitque tuis ſera hæc ſententia curis; 380 
Percenſere ævi ſenium, quo tempore tandem 
FTerrarum furias abolere, et ſecula retro | 
Emendare fat eſt ? jamdudum a ſedibus illis 
Incipe, fluftivaga qua præterlabitur unda, 388 
Sicanos longe relegens Alpheus amores. 1 
Arcades hic tua (nec pudor eſt) delubra nefaſtis 
Where 
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Where once his ſteeds their ſavage banquet found, . 

And human bones yet whiten all the ground. 391 

Say, can thoſe honours pleaſe ; and canſt thou love 

Preſumptuous Crete, that boaſts the tomb of Jove! 

And ſhall not Tantalus's kingdom ſhare 

Thy wife and ſiſter's tutelary care? 395 

Reverſe, O love, thy too ſevere decree, 

Nor doom to war a race deriv'd from thee ; 

On impious realms and barb'rous Kings impoſe 

Thy plagues, and curſe em with ſuch ſons as thoſe. 
Thus, in reproach and pray'r, the Queen ex- 

preſs'd 400 

The rage and grief contending in her breaſt. 

Unmov'd remain'd the ruler of the ſky, 

And from his throne return'd this ſtern reply. 

T'was thus I deem'd thy haughty ſoul would po 


The dire, tho' juſt, revenge which L prepare 405 
Againſt a nation thy peculiar cafe. 

No leſs Dione might for Thebes contend, 

Nor Bacchus leſs his native town defend; 


—_—k 
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Impoſuere locis: illic Mavortius axis | 
CEnomai, Geticoque pecus ſtabulare ſub Emo 390 
Dignius: abruptis etiamnum inhumata procorum 
Relliquiis trunca ora rigent. tamen hic tibi templi 
Gratus honos. placet Ida nocens, mentitaque manes 
Creta tuos. me Tantaleis conſiſtere tectis, | 
Quæ tandem invidia eſt ? belli deflecte tumultus, 39; 
Et generis miſereſce tui. ſunt impia late 
Regna tibi, melius generos paſſura nocentes. 
Finierat miſcens precibus convicia Juno. 400 
At non ille gravis, dictis, quanquam aſpera, motus, 
Reddidit hæc: Equidem haud rebar te mente ſecunda 
Laturam, quodcunque tuos (licet æquus in Argos 
Conſulerem, neque me (ſi detur copia) fallit 401 
Multa ſuper Thebis Bacchum, auſuramque Dionem 


* Nor xs. 
Vor. 399. with ſuch ſors as thoſe.] Ete cles and Polyniccs, 
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Yet theſe in filence ſee the fates fulfil 
Their work, and rev'rence our ſuperiour will, 419 
For by the black infernal Styx I ſwear, | 
(That dreadful oath which binds the Thunderer), 
?Tis fix'd ; th? irrevocable doom of Jove ; 
No force can bend me, no perſuaſion move. 
Haſte then, Cyllenius, through the liquid air ; 415 
Go mount the winds, and to the ſhades repair ; 
Bid hell's black monarch my commands obey, 
And give up Laius to the realms of day, ; 
Whoſe ghoſt yet ſniv'ring on Cocytus' ſand, 
Expects its paſlage to the farther ſtrand : 429 
Eet the pale fire reviſit Thebes, and bear 
Theſe pleaſing orders to the tyrant's ear; 
That, from his exil'd brother, ſwell'd with pride 
Of foreign forces, and his Argive bride, 
Almighty Jove commands him to detain 425 
The promis'd empire, and alternate reign. 
Be this the cauſe of more than mortal hate: 
The reſt, ſucceeding times ſhall ripen into fate. 

The god obeys, and to his feet applies | 
Thoſe golden wings that cut the yielding ſkies. 430 
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Dicere, ſed noftri reverentia ponderis obſtat. 

Horrendos etenim latices, Stygia æquora fratris 

Obteſtor, manſurum et non revocabile verum, 

Nil fore quo dictis flectar. quare impiger ales 415 

Portantes præcede Notos, Cyllenia proles : 

Aera per liquidum, regniſque illapſus opacis 

Dic patruo, ſuperas ſenior ſe tollat ad auras 

Lalus, extinctum nati quem vulnere, nondum 

Ulterior Lethes accepit ripa profundi 420 

Lege Erebi : ferat hzc diro mea juſſa nepoti : 

Germanum exilio fretum, Argoliciſque tumentem 

Hoſpitiis, quod ſponte cupit, procul impius aula 

Arceat, alternum regni inficiatus honorem: 

Hine cauſæ irarum : certo reliqua ordine ducam. 
Paret Atlantiades dictis genitoris, et inde 

Summa pedum propere plantaribus illigat alis, 430 

is 
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His ample hat his beamy locks o'erſpread, 
And veil'd the ſtarry 1 of his head. 


He ſeiz'd the wand that cauſes ſleep to fly, | 

Or in ſoft flumbers ſeals the wakeful eye; f 

That drives the dead to dark Tartarean coaſts, 435 

Or back to life compels the wand'ring ghoſts, | 

Thus, through the parting clouds, the ſon of May 

Wings on the whiſtling winds his rapid way; 

Now ſmoothly ſteers through air his equal flight, 

Now ſprings aloft, and tow'rs th' ethereal height; 440 

Then wheeling down the ſteep of heav'n he flies, 

And draws a radiant circle o'er the ſkies. 
Mean time the baniſh'd Polynices roves 

(His Thebes abandon'd) through th* Aonian groves 

While future realms his wand”ring thoughts delight, 

His daily viſion and his dream by night; 446 

Forbidden Thebes appears before his eye, 

From whence he ſees his abſent brother fly, 

With tranſport views the airy rule his own, 

And ſwells on an imaginary throne. , 459 

Fain would he caſt a tedious age away, 

And live out all in one triumphant day. 

He chides the lazy progreſs of the ſun, 

And bids the year with ſwifter motion run, 
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Obnubitque comas, et temperat aſtra galero. 
Tum dextræ virgam inferuit, qua pellere dulces 
Aut ſuadere iterum ſomnos, qua nigra ſubire 435 
Tartara, et exangues animare aſſueverat umbras, 
Deſiluit; tenuique exceptus inhorruit aura. 
Nec mora, ſublimes raptim per inane volatus 440 
Carpit, et ingenti deſignat et ingenti nubila gyro. 
Interea patrus olim vagus exul ab oris 
CEdipodionides furto deſerto pererrat | 
Aoniz, jam jamque animis male debita regna 445 
Concipit, et longum ſignis cunctantibus annum 
Stare gemit. tenet una dies nocteſque recurſans 
Cura virum, fi quando humilem decedere regno 
Germanum, et ſemet Thebis, opibuſque potitum, 
Cerneret, hac ævum cupiat pro luce paſciſci, 45 < 
Wit 
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With anxious hopes his craving mind is toſt, 455 

And all his joys in length of wiſhes loſt. 1 2 
The hero then reſolves his courſe to bend 

Where ancient Danaus' fruitful fields extend, 


And fam'd Mycene's lofty tow rs aſcend, 


{Where late the ſon did Atreus' crimes deteſt, 450 
And diſappear'd in horror of the feaſt). | 

And now by chance, by fate, or furies led, 

From Bacchus? conſecrated caves he fled, 

Where the ſhrill cries of frantic matrons ſound, 

And Pentheus? blood enrich d the riſing ground. 463 
Then ſees Cithzron tow'ring o'er the plain, 

And thence declining gently to the main. 

Next to the bounds of Niſus' realms repairs, 
Where treach'rous Scylla cut the purple hairs : 

'The hanging cliffs of Scyron's rock explores, 470 
And hears the murmurs of the diff rent ſhores : 
Paſſes the ſtrait that parts the foaming ſeas, 

And ſtately Corinth's pleaſing ſite ſurveys. _ 

- *Twas now the time when Phœbus yields to night, 
And riſing Cynthia ſheds her ſilver light, 475 


1 
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Nunc queritur ceu tarda fugæ diſpendia: ſed mex 
Attollit flatus ducis, et ſediſſe ſuperbum 

Dejecto ſe fratre putat. ſpes anxia mentem 455 
Extrahit, et longo conſumit gaudia voto. 
'Tunc ſedet Inachias urbes, Danaëiaque arva, 

Et caligantes abrupto ſole Mycenas, 

Ferre iter impavidum. ſeu prævia ducit Erinnys, 
Seu fors illa viæ, ſive hac immota vocabat 

Atropos. Ogygus ululata furoribus antra 

Deſerit, et pingues Bacchzo ſanguine colles. 465 
Inde plagam, qua molle ſedens in plana Cithzron 
Porrigitur, laſſumque inclinat ad æquora montem, 
Præterit. hinc arcte ſcopuloſo in limite pendens, 
Infames Scyrone petras, Scyllæaque rura 471 
Purpureo regnata ſeni, mitemque Corinthon 


Linguit, et in mediis audit duo littora campis. 
Wide 
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Wide o'er the world in ſolemn pomp ſhe drew, 

Her airy chariot hung with — dew ; 

All birds and beaſts lie huſn'd; ſleep ſteals away 
The wild deſires of men, and toils of day, 

And brings, deſcending through the filent air, 480 
A ſweet forgetfulneſs of human care. 

Yet no red clouds, with golden borders gay, 
Promiſe the ſkies the bright return of day; 

No faint reflections of the diſtant light 

Streak with long gleams the ſcatt*ring ſhades of night; 
From the damp earth impervious vapours riſe, 486 
Increaſe the darkneſs, and involve the ſkies. 

At once the ruſhing winds with roaring ſound 

Burſt from th* Zohan caves, and rend the ground, 
With equal rage their airy quarrel try, 490 
And win by turns the kingdom of the ſky : | 
But with a thicker night black Auſter ſhrouds 

The heav'ns, and drives on heaps the rolling clouds, 
From whoſe dark womb a rattling tempeſt pours, 
Which the cold north congeals to haily ſhow'rs. 495 


III" 
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Jamque per emeriti ſurgens confinia Phœbi 475 
Titanis, late mundo ſubvecta ſilenti | : 
Rorifera gelidum tenuaverat acra biga. | 
Jam pecudes volucreſque tacent ; jam ſomn us avaris 
Inſerpit curtis, pronuſque per aëra nutat, 430 
Grata laboratz referens oblivia vitæ. | 
Sed nec puniceo rediturum nubila ccelo 
Promiſere jubar, nec rareſcentibus umbris 
— repercuſſo nituere crepuſcula Phœbo. 

Denſior a terris, et nulli pervia flamme 486 
Subtexit nox atra polos. jam clauſtra rigentis 
ZEolz perculſa ſonant, venturaque rauco 

Ore minatur hiems, venti tranſverſa frementes 
Confligunt, axemque emoto cardine vellunt, 490 
Dum cœlum ſibi quiſque rapit. ſed plurimus Auſter 
Inglomerat noctem, et tenebroſa volumina torquet, 
Defunditque imbres, ſicco quos aſper hiatu a 
Perſolidat Boreas. nec non abrupta tremiſcunt 495 
rom 
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From pole to pole the thunder roars aloud, 

And broken lightnings flaſh from ev'ry cloud. 

Now ſmokes with ſhow'rs the miſty mountain-ground, 
And floated fields lie undiſtinguiſh'd round. 

Th' Inachian ftreams with headlong fury run, 500 
And Eraſinus rolls a deluge on : | | 
The foaming Lerna ſwells above its bounds, 

And ſpreads its ancient poiſons o'er the ground : 
Where late was duſt, now rapid torrents play, 

Ruſh thro' the mounds, and the damms away : 
Old limbs of trees from crackling foreſts torn, 506 
Are whirl'd in air, and on the winds are born: 

The ſtorm the dark Lyczan groves diſplay'd, 

And firſt to light expos'd the ſacred ſhade. 
Th' intrepid 'Theban hears the burſting ſky, 5 10 
Sees yawning rocks in maſly fragments fly, 

And views aſtoniſh'd, from the halls afar, 

The floods deſcending, and the wat'ry war, 

That, driv'n by ſtorms and pouring o'er the plain, 
Swept herds, and hinds, and houſes to the main. 51 
Through the brown horrours of the night he fled, 
Nor knows, amaz'd, what doubtful path to tread ; 


In 
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Fulgura, et attritus ſubita face rumpitur æther. 

Jam Nemea, jam Tænareis contermina lucis 
Arcadiæ capita alta madent: ruit agmine facto 500 
Inachus, et gelidas ſurgens Eraſinus ad Arctos. 
Pulverulenta prius, calcandaque flumina nullæ 
Aggeribus tenuere moræ, ſtagnoque refuſa eſt 
Funditus, et veteri ſpumavit Lerna veneno. 
Frangitur omne nemus; rapiunt antiqua procellz 
Brachia ſylvarum, nulliſque aſpecta per ævum 506 
Solibus umbroſi patuere æſtiva Lycæi. 

Ille tamen modo ſexa jugis fugientia ruptis 
Miratur, modo nubigenas e montibus amnes 

Aure pavens, paſſimque inſano turbine raptas 


Paſtorum pecorumque domos. non ſegnius „ . 
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His brother's image to his mind appears, fears. 

Inflames his heart with rage, and wings his feet with 

So fares a ſailor on the ſtormy main, - 520 

When clouds conceal Bovtes? golden wain, | 

When not a ſtar its friendly luſtre keeps, J 

Nor trembling Cynthia glimmers on the deeps; 

He dreads the rocks, and ſhoals, and ſeas, and ſkies, 

While thunder roars, and lightning round him flies. 
Thus ſtrove the chief, on ev'ry fide diſtreſs'd, 526 

Thus ſtill his courage with his toils increas'd ; 

With his broad ſhield oppos'd, he forc'd his way 

Thro' thickeſt woods, and rous'd the beaſts of prey; 

Till he beheld, where from Lariſſa's height 530 

The ſhelving walls reflect a glancing light. 

Thither with haſte the Theban hero flies; 

On this ſide Lerna's pois'nous water lies, 

On that Proſymna's grove and temple riſe : 

He paſs'd the gates which then unguarded lay, 535 

And to the regal palace bent his way; 


. 


Incertuſque viz, per nigra ſilentia, vaſtum 516 

Haurit iter: pulſat metus undique, et undique frater. 
Ac velut hiberno deprenſus navita ponto, 

Cui neque temo piger, neque amico ſidere monſtrat 

Luna vias, medio cel pelagique tumultu me} 

Stat rations inops : jam jamque aut ſaxa malignis 

Expectat ſubmerſa vadis, aut vertice acuto 

Spumantes ſcopulos erectæ incurrere proræ: 

Talis opaca legens nemorum Cadmeius heros 

Accelerat, vaſto metuenda umbone ferarum 

Excutiens ſtabula, et prono virgulta refringit 

Pectore: dat ſtimulos animo vis mceſta timoris. 

Donec ab Inachiis victa caligine tectis 530 

Emicuit lucem devexa in mœnia fundens 

Lariſſæus apex. illò ſpe concitus omni 

Evolat. hinc celſæ ſunonia templa Proſymnz 

Lævus habet, hinc Herculeo fignata vapore 535 

Lernzi ſtagna atra vadi. tandemque recluſis 

Infertur portis. actu tum regia cernit 


On 
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On the cold marble, ſpent with toil, he lies, 
And waits till pleaſing ſſumbers ſeal his eyes. 
Adraſtus here his happy people ſways, 
Bleſs'd with calm peace in his declining days. 540 
By both his parents of deſcent divine, 
Great Jove and Phœbus grac'd his noble line: 
Heav'n had not crown'd his wiſhes with a ſon, 
But two fair daughters heir'd his ſtate and throne, 
To him Apollo (wondrous to relate ! 545 
But who can pierce into the deeps of Fate ?) 
Had ſung—* Expect thy ſons on Argos? ſhore, 
« A yellow lion and a briſtly boar,” 
This long revolv'd in his paternal breaſt, 
Sat heavy on his heart, and broke his reſt ; 
This, great Amphiaraus, lay hid from thee, 
Though ſxill'd in fate, and dark futurity, 
The father's care and prophet's art were vain, 
For thus did the predicting god ordain, ,_ 
Lo hapleſs Tydeus, whoſe ill-fated hand 


Had ſlain his brother, leaves his native land, 105 


And ſeiz d with horrour, in the ſhades of night, 
Through the thick deſerts headlong urg'd his flight: 
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Veſtibula. hic artus imbri ventoque rigentes 
Projicit, ignotæque acclinis poſtibus aulæ 
Invitat tenues ad dura cubilia ſomnos. 

Rex ibi tranquillæ medio de limite vitæ 
In ſenium vergens populos Adraſtus habebat, 540 
Dives avis, et utroque Joyem de ſanguine ducens, 
Hic ſexũs melioris inops, ſed prole virebat 
Feminea, gemino natarum pignore fultus, 

Cui Phœbus generos (monſtrum exitiabile dictu! 545 
Mox adaperta fides) zvo ducente canebat 
Setigerumque ſuem, et fulvum adventare leonem. 
Hzxc volvens, non, tu ipſe pater, non docte futuri 
Amphiarae, vides ; etenim vetat autor Apollo. 552 
Tantum in corde ſedens ægreſcit cura parentis, 

Ecce autem antiquam fato Calydona relinquens, 
Olenius Tydeus (fraterni ſanguinis illum 556 
Conſcius horror agit) eadem ſub nocte ſopora 1 
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Now by the fury of the tempeſt driv'n, 

He ſeeks a ſhelter from th* inclement heav'n, 560 
Till, led by Fate, the Theban's ſteps he treads, 
And to fair Argos' open court ſucceeds, _ f 

When thus the chiefs from diff rent lands reſort 
T Adraſtus' realms, and hoſpitable court 
The king ſurveys his gueſts with curious eyes, 565 
And views their arms and habit with-ſurpriſe, 

A lion's yellow ſkin the Theban wears, - 

Horrid his mane, and rough with curling hairs ; 
Such once employ'd Alcides* youthful toils, _ 

Ere yet adorn'd with Nemea's dreadful ſpoils. 570 
A boar's ſtiff hide, of Calydonian breed, 

CEnides' manly ſhoulders overſpread: 

Oblique his tuſks, erect his briſtles ſtood, 

Alive, the pride and terrour of the wood. 

Struck with the fight, and fix'd in deep amaze, 
The king th' accompliſt'd oracle ſurveys, 576 
Reveres Apollo's vocal caves, and owns 511 
The guiding godhead, and his future ſons. 

O'er all his boſom ſecret tranſports reign, 
And a glad horrour ſhoots through ev'ry vein. 580 


—_—_ 


Luſtra terit, ſimileſque Notos dequeſtus et imbres, 

Infuſam tergo glaciem, et liquentia nimbis _ ' 

Ora, comaſque gerens, ſubit uno tegmine, cujus 

Fuſus humo gelida, partem prior hoſpes habebat. — 
Hic primum luſtrare oculis, cultuſque virorum 

Telaque magna vacat, tergo videt hujus inanem 

Impexis utrinque jubis horrere leonem, : 

Illius in ſpeciem, quem per Theumeſia Tempe 

Amphitryoniades fractum juvenilibus armis 570 

Ante Cleonæi veſtitur prælia monſtri. | 

Terribiles contra ſetis, ac dente recurvo 

Tydea per latos humeros ambire laborant 

Exuviæ, Calydonis honos. ſtupet omine tanto 575 

Defixus ſenior, divina oracula Phœbi 

Agnoſcens, monituſque datos vocalibus antris. 

Obtutu gelida ora premit, lætuſque per artus 

Horror ut. ſenſit manifeſto aumine ductos 580 
You, I. +Y To 
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To heav'n he lifts his hands, eres his fight, © 
And thus invokes the filent Queen of nigh : 
Goddeſs of ſhades, beneath whoſe gloomy reign 
Yon ſpangled arch glows with the ſtarry train : + 1 
You who the cares of heav'n and earth allay, 58 2 I 


Till Nature quicken'd by th' inſpiring ray 

Wakes to new vigour with the riſing Jay : | F 
Oh thou who freeſt me from my doubtful late, 3 
Long loſt and wilder'd in the maze of fate ! 
Be preſent ſtill, oh goddeſs! in our aid; 590 
Proceed, and firm thoſe omens thou haſt made. 

We to thy name our annual rites will pay, 

And on thy altars ſacrifices lay; 

The ſable flock ſhall fall beneath the ſtroke, 
And fill thy temples with a grateful ſmoke. 595 
Hail, faithful Tripos! hail, ye dark abodes - 
Of awful Phœbus: I confeſs the gods 
Thus, feiz'd with ſacred fear, the monarch pray'd ; 
Then to his inner court the gueſts conyey'd ; | 
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Affore, quos nexis ambagibus augur Apollo 
Portendi generos, vultu fallente ferarum, ' 
Ediderat. tunc fic tendens ad ſidera palmas: 
Nox, quæ terrarum cœlique amplexa labores 
Ignea multivago tranſmittis ſidera lapſu, 585 
Indulgens reparare animum, dum proximus ægris 
Infundat Titan agiles animantibus ortus, 
Tu mihi perplexis quæſitam erroribus ultro 
Advehis alma fidem, veteriſque exordia fati 
Detegis. aſſiſtas operi, tuaque omina firmes! 590 
Semper honoratam dimenſis orbibus anni 
Te domus ifta colet: nigri tibi, diva, litabunt 
Electa cervice greges, luſtraliaque exta Fat 
Lacte novo perfuſus edet Vulcanius ignis. 595 
Salve, priſca fides tripodum, obſcurique receſſus; 
Deprendi, Fortuna, deos. fic fatus; et ambos | 
Innectens manibus, tecta ulterioris ad aulæ | 
; | Where 
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Where yet thin fumes from dying ſparks ariſe, 600 
And duſt yet white upon each altar lies, 

The relics of a former ſacrifice. 

The king once more the ſolemn rites requires, 

And bids renew the feaſts, and wake the fires. 

His train obey, while all the courts around 605 
With noiſy care and various tumult ſound. 
 Embroider'd purple clothes the golden beds; 
This ſlave the floor, and that the table ſpreads ; 
A third diſpels the darkneſs of the night, | 
And fills depending lamps with beams of light ; 610 
Here loaves in caniſters are pid on high, | 
And there in flames the ſlaughter'd victims fly. 
Sublime in regal ſtate Adraſtus ſhone, 

Stretch'd on rich carpets on his ivory throne 
A lofty couch receives each princely gueſt ; 615 
Around, at awful diſtance, wait the reſt. 

And now the king, his royal feaſt to grace, 
Aceſtis calls, the guardian of his race, | 


— 


* 
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Progreditur, canis etiamnum altaribus ignes, 600 
Sopitum cinerem, et tepidi libamina ſaeri 
Servabant ; adolere focos, epulaſque recentes 
Inftaurare jubet. dictis parere miniſtri 605 
Certatim accelerant. vario ſtrepit ita tumultu 

Regia: pars oſtro tenues, auroque ſonantes 

Emunire toros, altoſque inferre tapetas; 

Pars teretes levare manu, ac diſponere menſas : 

Aſt alii tenebras et opacam vincere noctem 610 

Aggreſſi, tendunt auratis vincula lychnis. 

is labor inſerto torrere exanguia ferro 

Viſcera cæſarum pecudum: his, cumulare caniſtris 

Perdomitam ſaxo Cererem. lætatur Adraſtus 

Obſequio fervere domum. jamque ipſe ſuperbis 

Fulgebat ſtratis, ſolioque effultus eburno. 

Parte alia juvenes ficcati vulnera lymphis 615 

Diſcumbunt: ſimul ora notis fœdata tuentur, 

Inque vicem ignoſcunt. tunc rex longzvus Aceſten 

_ (Naturam hc altrix, eadem et fidiſſima cuſtos 620 
$7 „ Who 
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And their ripe years in modeſt grace maintain'd, 626 


Pene movet, vivoque etiam palleſcit in auro. 
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Who firſt their youth in arts of virtue train'd, | 


Then ſoftly whiſper'd in her faithful ear, 

And bade his daughters at the rites appear. 

When from the cloſe apartments of the night, 

The royal nymphs approach divinely bright; 
Such was Diana's, ſach Minerva's face; 625 
Nor ſhine their beauties with ſuperiour grace, 
But that in theſe a milder charm endears, 

And leſs of terrour in their looks appears. 

As on the heroes firſt they caſt their eyes, 


_ Ofer their fair cheeks the glowing bluſhes riſe, 630 


Their downcaft looks a decent ſhame confeſt, 

Then on their father's rev'rend features reſts - ' 
The banquet done, the monarch pives the fign 

To fill the goblet high with ſparkling wine, 

Which Danaus us'd in ſacred rites of old, 635 

With ſculpture grac'd, and rough with riſing gold. 

Here to the clouds victorious Perſeus flies, 

Meduſa ſeems to move her languid eyes, : 

And ev'n in gold, turns paler as ſhe dies. 


m_— _ Y 
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Lecta ſacrum juſtæ Veneri occultare pudorem) 
Imperat acciri, tacitaque immurmurat aure. 
Nec mora præceptis; cum protinus utraque virgo 
Arcano egreſſæ thalamo (inirabile viſu) 
Pallados armiſonæ, pharetratæque ora Dianæ. 625 
Aqua ferunt, terrore minus. nova deinde pudori 
Vila virum facies: pariter, pallorque ruborque 
Purpureas hauſere genas : oculique verentes 
Ad ſanctum rediere patrem. Poſtquam ordine menſæ 
Victa fames, ſignis perfectam auroque nitentem 
Iaſides pateram famulos ex more popoſcit, 

va Danaus libare deis ſeniorque Phoroneus | 635 
Aſſueti. tenet hæc operum cælata figuras : | 
Aureus anguicomam præſecto Gorgona collo 


Ales habet. jam jamque vagas (ita viſus) in auras 


Exilit : illa graves oculos, languentiaque ora 
There 
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There from the chace Jove's r bears, 
On golden wings, the Phrygian to the ſtars: 641 
Still as he riſes in th' ethereal height, | 
His native mountains leſſen to has ſight ; 
While all his ſad companions upward gaze, 
Fix'd on the glorious ſcene in wild amazes G45 
And the ſwift hounds, affrighted as he flies, 
Run to the ſhade, and bark again the ſkies. 

This golden bowl with gen'rous juice was crown'd, 
The firit libations ſprinkled on the ground, 
By turns on each celeſtial pow'r they call; 650 
With Phœbus' name reſounds the vaulted hall. 
The courtly train, the ſtrangers, and the reſt, 
Crown'd with chaſte laurel, and with garlands dreſt, 
While with rich gums the fuming altars blaze, 
Salute the god in num'rous hymns of praiſe. 655 

Then thus the king : Perhaps, my noble gueſts, 
Theſe honour'd altars, and theſe annual feaſts 
To bright Apollo's awful name deſign'd, 
Unknown, with wonder may pe your mind. 
Great was the cauſe ; our old folemnities 660 
From no blind zeal or fond tradition riſe ; 
But fav'd from death, our Argives yearly pay 
Theſe grateful honours to the god of day. 


* 


— 


Hinc Phrygius fulvis venator tollitur alis: 649 

Gargara deſidunt ſurgenti, et Troja recedit. 

Stant meœſti comites, fruſtraque ſonantia laxant 

Ora canes, umbramque petunt, et nubila latrant. 
Hanc undante mero fundens, vocat ordine cunctos 

Cœlicolas: Phœbum ante alios, Phœbum omnis ad 

aras 

Laude ciet comitum, famulimque, evincta pudica 

Fronde, manus : cui feſta dies, largoque refecti 

Thure, vaporatis lucent altaribus ignes. 655 

Forfitan, © juvenes, quz ſunt ea ſacra, quibuſque 

Præcipuum cauſis Phœbi obteſtemur honorem, 

Rex ait, exquirunt animi. non inſcia ſuaſit 

Relligio: magnis exercita cladibus olim 669 


Plebs Argiva litant ; animos advertite, pandam : 
SY When 
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When by a thouſand darts the Python ſlain 

With orbs unroll'd lay cow 'ring all the plain, 665 
(Transfix'd as o'er Caſtalia's ſtreams he hung, 

And ſuck'd new poiſons with his triple tongue), 
To Argos realms the victor god reſorts, 
And enters old Crotopus' humble courts. / 
This rural prince one only daughter bleſs'd, 670 
That all the charms of blooming youth poſleſs'd ; 
Fair was her face, and ſpotleſs was her mind, 
Where filial love with virgin ſweetneſs join'd. 
Happy! and happy ſtill ſhe might have prov'd, 
Were ſhe leſs beautiful, or leſs beloved! 675 
But Phcebus lov'd, and, on the flow'ry fide 

Of Nemea's ſtream, the yielding fair enjoy'd. 

Now, ere ten moons their orb with light adorn, 
Th' illuſtrious offspring of the god was born. | 
'The nymph, her father's anger to evade, 680 
Retires from Argos to the fylvan ſhade ; 


* 


Poſtquam cærulei ſinuoſa volumina monftri, 
Terrigenam Pythona, deus ſeptem orbibus atris 
Amplexum Delphos, ſquamiſque annoſa terentem 
Robora; Caſtaliis dum fontibus ore triſulco 666 
Fuſus hiat, nigro ſitiens alimenta veneno, 
Perculit, abſumptis numeroſa in vulnera telis, 
Cyrrhæique dedit centum per jugera campi 
Vix tandem explicitum, nova deinde piacula cædi 
Perquirens, noſtri tecta haud opulenta Crotopi 
Attigit. huic primis, et pubem ineuntibus annis, 670 
Mira decore pio, ſervabat nata penates 
Intemerata toris. felix, fi Nelian unquam 
Furta, nec occultum Phcoebo ſociafſet amorem. 
Namque ut paſſa deum Nemzi ad fluminis undam, 
Bis quinos plena cum fronte reſumeret orbes 
Cynthia, ſidereum Latonæ fœta nepotem | 
Edidit : ac pœnæ metuens (neque enim ille coactis 
Donaſſet thalamis veniam pater) avia rura _ 
. | | o 
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To woods and wilds the pleaſing burden bears, 
And truſts her infant to a ſhepherd's cares. 

How mean a fate, unhappy child! is thine ? 

Ah how unworthy thoſe of race divine ? 685 
On flow'ry herbs in ſome green covert laid, 

His bed the ground, his canopy the ſhade, 

He mixes with the bleating lambs his cries, -. 
While the rude ſwain his rural muſic tries } 
To call ſoft ſlumbers on his infant eyes. 690 
Yet ev'n in thoſe obſcure abodes to live, 

Was more, alas! than cruel fate would give; 

For on the grafly verdure as he lay, 

And breath'd the frefhneſs of the early day, 
Devouring dogs the helpleſs infant tore, 

Fed on his trembling limbs, and lapp'd the gore. 
Th' aſtoniſh'd mother, when the rumour came, 
Forgets her father, and neglects her fame; 

With loud complaints ſhe fills the yielding air, 

And beats her breaſt, and rends her flowing hair; 
Then wild with anguiſh to her fire ſhe flies: 701 
Demands the ſentence, and contented dies. 


Eligit: ac natum ſepta inter ovilia furtim 
Montivago pecoris cuſtodi mandat alendum. 
Non tibi digna, puer, generis cunabula tanti 68g 
Gramineos dedit herba toros, et vimine querno | 
Texta domus: clauſa arbatei ſub cortice libri 
Membra tepent, ſuadetque leve cava fiſtula ſomnos, 
Et pecori commune ſolum. fed fata nec illum 691 
Conceſſere larem: viridi nam ceſpite terræ 
Projectum temere, et patulo ccelum ore trahentem 
Dira canum rabies morſu depaſta cruento 695 
Disjicit. hic vero attonitas ut nuntius aures 
Matris adit, pulſi ex animo genitorque, pudorque, 
Et metus. ipſa ultro ſævis plangori bus amenns 
Tecta replet, vacuumque ferens velamine pectus 700 
Occurrit confeſſa patri. nec motus, at atro 
Imperat, infandum ! cupientem occumbere „ 
| ut 
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But touch'd with ſorrow for the dead too late, 
The raging god prepares t' avenge her fate. 

He ſends a monſter, horrible and fell, 705 
Begot by furies in the depths of hell. 
The peſt a virgin's face and boſom bears; 

High on her crown a riſing ſnake appears, 
Guards her black front, and hiſſes in her hairs: 
About the realm ſhe walks her dreadful round, 710 
When night with ſable wings o'erſpreads the ground; 
Devours young babes before their parents* eyes, 
And feeds and thrives on public miſeries. 

But gen'rous rage the bold Chorcebus warms, 
Chorcebus, fam' d for virtue, as for arms. 715 
Some few like him, inſpir'd with martial flame, 
Thought a ſhort life well loſt for endleſs fame. 
Theſe, . where two ways in equal parts divide, 

'The direful monſter from afar deſcry'd ; | 
Two bleeding babes depending at her ſide; 720 
Whoſe panting vitals, warm with life, ſhe draws, 
And in their hearts embrues her cruel claws. 


* 


Sero memor thalami, mœſtæ ſolatia morti, 
Pheœbe, paras. monſtrum infandis Acheronte ſub imo 
Conceptum Eumenidum thalamis, cui virginis ora, 
Pectoraque, æternum ſtridens a vertice ſurgit, 
Et ferrugineam frontem diſcriminat anguis: 
Hæc tam dira lues nocturno ſquallida paſſu 710 
Illabi thalamis, animaſque a ſtirpe recentes 
Abripere altricum gremus,, morſuque cruento 
Deveſci, et multum patrio pingueſcere luctu. 

Haud — armorum præſtans animique Chorœ- 

| us 3 I 

Seque ultro lectis juvenum, qui robore primi "YT 
Famam poſthabita faciles extendere vita, 
Obtulit. illa novos ibat populata penates 
Portarum in bivio. lateri duo corpera parvum 720 
Dependent, et jam unca manus vitalibus hæret, 


Ferratique ungues tenero ſub corde tepeſcunt. 


be 
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The youths ſurround her with extended ſpears; 
But brave Chorcebus in the front appears, 
Deep in her breaſt he plung'd his ſhining ſword, 725 
And hell's dire monſter back to hell reſtor'd. 
Th' Inachians view the ſlain with vaſt ſurpriſe, 
Her twiſting volumes and her rolling eyes, 
Her ſpotted breaſt, and gaping womb embru'd 
With livid poiſon, and our childrens blood. 730 
The croud in ſtupid wonder fix'd appear, 
Pale ev'n in joy, nor yet forget to fear. 
Some with vaſt beams the ſqualid corpſe engage, 
And weary all the wild efforts of rage. 
The birds obſcene, that nightly flock'd to taſte, 735 
With hollow ſtretches fled the dire repaſt; | 
And rav*nous dogs, allur'd by — blood, 
And ſtarving wolves, ran howling to the wood. 

But fir'd with rage, from cleft Parnaſſus? brow 
Avenging Phcebus bent his deadly bow, 2 
And hiſſing flew the feather'd fates below : 


Obvius huic latus omne virùm ſtipante corona, 
It javenis, ferrumque ingens ſub pectore diro 725 
Condidit; atque imas anime mucrone coruſco 
Scrutatus latebras, tandem ſua monſtra profundo 
Reddit habere Jovi. juvat ire, et viſere juxta 
Liventes in morte oculos, uterique nefandam 
Proluviem, et craflo ſquallentia peRora tabo, 
Qua noſtræ cecidere animæ. ſtupet Inacha pubes, 
Magnaque poſt lachrymas etiamnum gaudia pallent. 
Hi trabibus duris, ſolatia vana dolori, 
Proterere exanimes artus, aſproſque molares 
Deculcare genis; nequit iram explere poteſtas. 
Illam et nocturno cireum ſtridore volantes 735 
Impaſtæ fugiſtis aves, rabidamque canum vim, 
Oraque ficca ferunt trepidorum mhikfſe luporum. 
Sævior in miſeros fatis ultricis ademptæ | 
Delius inſurgit, ſummaque biverticis umbra 740 
Parnaſſi reſidens, arcu crudelis iniquo | 


A 
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A night of ſultry clouds involv'd around q 
The tow'rs, the fields, and the devoted ground : 
And now a thouſand lives together fled ; | 
Death with his fithe cut off the fatal thread, 745 
And @ whole province in his triumph led. 
But Phcebus, aſk'd why noxious fires appear, 
And raging Sirius blaſts the fickly year; 
Demands their lives by whom his monſter fell, 
And dooms a dreadful ſacrifice to hell. 750 
Bleſs'd be thy duſt, and let eternal fame 
Attend thy manes, and preſerve thy name, 
Undaunted hero ! who, divinely brave, 
In ſuch a cauſe diſdain'd thy life to ſave ; | 
But view'd the ſhrine with a ſuperiour look, 755 
And its upbraided godhead:thus beſpoke. 
With piety, the ſoul's ſecureſt guard, 
— conſcious virtue, ſtill its own reward, 
Willing I come, unknowing how to fear; 


Nor ſhalt thou, Phcebus, find a ſuppliant here. 760 


A 
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Peſtifera arma jacit, campoſque, et celſa Cyclopum 
Tecta ſuperjecto nebularum incendit amictu. 
Labuntur dulces animæ: Mors fila ſororuͥůn 
Enſe metit, captamque tenens fert manibus urbem. 
Quzrenti quæ cauſa duci, quis ab æthere lævus 
Ignis, et in totum regnaret Sirius annum, 
Idem autor Pzan rurſus jubet ire cruento. 
Inferias monſtro juvenes, qui cæde potiti. 750 
Fortunate animi, longumque in ſæcula digne 
Promeriture diem ! non tu-pia degener arma 
Occulis, aut certæ trepidas occurrere mort. 
Cominus ora ferens, Cyrrhzi in limine templi 755 
Conſtitit, et ſacras ita vocibus aſperat irasass 
Non miſſus, Thymbræe, tuos ſupplexve penates 
Adyenio : mea me pietas, et conſcia virtus 
Has egere vias. ego ſum qui cæde ſubegi,  _ 
Phebe, tuum mortale nefas; quem nubibus atris 
Et ſquallente die, nigra quem tabe ſiniſtri 20 I 
4 7 
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Thy monſter's death to me was ow'd alone, 

And 'tis a deed too glorious. to diſo wn. 
Behold him here, for whom, ſo many days, 
Impervious clouds conceal'd thy ſullen rayss 
For whom, as man no longer claim'd thy care, 765 
Such numbers fell by peſtilential air !* 
But if th* abandon'd race of human kind 

From gods above no more compaſſion find; 
If ſuch inclemency in heav'n can dwell, a 
Yet why muſt! unoffending Argos feel 770 
The vengeance due to this unlucky ſteel? , 
On me, on me, let all thy fury fall, 

Nor err from me, ſince I deſerve it all; 

Unleſs our deſert cities pleaſe thy ſight, 

Our fun'ral flames reflect a grateful light. 775 
Diſcharge thy ſhafts, this ready boſom rend, 

And to the ſhades a ghoſt triumphant ſend ; 

But for my country let my fate atone, 

Be mine the vengeance, as the crime my own, 

- Merit diftreſs'd, impartial Heav'n reheves: 780 
Unwelcome life relenting Phœbus gives; 


2 


— | | 
Quzris, inique poli. quod ſi monſtra effera magnis 
Cara adeo Superis, jacturaque vilior orbis, 766 
Mors hominum, et ſævo tanta inclementia cœlo eſt; 
Quid meruere Argi? me, me, divam optime, ſolum 
Objeciſſe caput fatis præſtabit, an illud 771 
Lene magis cordi, quod deſolata domorum 
Tecta vides ? ignique datis cultoribus omnis 

Lucet ager ? ſed quid fando tua tela manuſque 
Demoror? expectant matres, ſupremaque fundunt 775 
Vota mihi. ſatis eſt: merui, ne parcere velles. 
Proinde move pharetras, arcuſque intende ſonoros, - 
Infignemque animam leto demitte : ſed illum 
Pallidus Inachiis qui deſuper imminet Argis, 

Dum morior, depelle globum. Fors æqua merentes 
Reſpicit. ardentem, tenuit reverentia cædis 780 
Latoiden, triſtemque viro ſubmiſſus honorem 155 
; or 
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For not the vengeful pow'r, that glow'd with rage, 
With ſuch amazing virtue durſt engage. 
The clouds diſpers d, Apollo's wrath expir'd, 

And from = wond' ring god th' unwilling youth re- 
a W 78 
Thence we theſe altars in his temple raiſe, N 

And offer annual honours, feaſts, and praiſe; 
Theſe ſolemn feaſts propitious Pheebus pleaſe : 
Theſe honours, ſtillrenew'd, his ancient wrath appeaſe, 
But ſay, illuſtrious gueſt, (adjoin'd the King), 790 
What name you bear, from what high race you ſpring? 
The noble Tydeus ſtands confeſs'd, and known 
Our neighbour prince, and heir of Calydon. 
Relate your fortunes, while the friendly night - 
And filent hours to various talk invite. 795 
The Theban bends on earth his gloomy eyes, 
Confus'd, and ſadly thus at length replies: 
Before theſe altars how ſhall I procleim 
(Oh gen'rous prince) my nation, or my name, 
Or thro? what veins our ancient blood has roll'd? $00 
Let the fad tale for ever reſt untold ! | 


by 4. i — — — 
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Largitur vitæ. noſtro mala nubila cœlo 
Diffugiunt. at tu ſtupefacti a limine Phœbi 
Exoratus abis. inde — ſtata ſacra quotannis 
Solennes recolunt epulæ, Phœbæaque placat 
Templa novatus honos: has forte inviſitis aras. 
Vos quæ progenies? quanquam Calydonius Eneus 
Et Parthaoniæ (dudum fi certus ad aures 791 
Clamor 1it) tibi jura domas ; tu pande quis Argos 
Advenias ? quando hæc varis ſermonibus hora eſt. 
Dejecit mœſtos extemplo Iſmenius heros 

In terram vultus, taciteque ad Tydea læſum 
Obliquare oculos. tum longa ſilentia movit; 
Non ſuper hos diviim tibi ſum quærendus honores 
Unde genus, quz terra mihi: quis defluat ordo 
Sanguinis antiqui, piget inter ſacra fateri. 802 
Sed 11 præcipitant miſerum cognoſcere curæ, 1 

| et 
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Yet if propitious to a wretch unknown, 

You ſeek to ſhare in ſorrows not your own 3 

Know then from Cadmus I derive my race, | 
Jocaſta's ſon, and Thebes my native place. 8035 
To whom the King (who felt his gen'rous breaſt 
Touch'd with concern for his unhappy gueſt) 
Replies :>-Ah why forbears the ſon to name 

His wretched father known too well by fame? 
Fame, that delights around the world to ſtray, 8 10 
Scorns not to take our Argos in her way. * 
Ev'n thoſe who dwell where ſuns at diſtance roll, 
In northern wilds, and freeze beneath the pole; 
And thoſe who tread the burning Lybian lands, 
Ihe faithleſs Syrtes, and the moving ſands; 815 
Who view the weſtern ſea's extremeſt bounds, 

Or drink of Ganges in their eaſtern grounds ; 

All theſe.the woes of CEdipus have known, 

Your fates, your furies, and your haunted town. 


If on the ſons the parents“ crimes deſcend, 820 
What prince from thoſe his lineage can defend ? | 
Be this thy comfort, that *tis thine t' efface - 

With virtuaus acts thy anceſtors? diſgrace, - g 


And be thyſelf the honour of thy race. 


2 —ͤ— 


Cadmus origo patrum, tellus Mavortia Thebz, 
Et genitrix ſocaſta mihi. Tum motus Adraſtus 805 
Hoſpitits (agnovit enim) quid nota recondis ? | 
Scimus, ait; nec fic averſum fama Mycenis 810 
Volvit iter, regnum, et furias, oculoſque pudentes 
Novit, et Arctois ſi quis de ſolibus horret, 
Quique bibit Gangen, aut nigrum occaſibus intrat 
Oceanum, et ft quos incerto littore Syrtes 815 
Deſtituunt, ne perge queri, caſuſque priorum 
Annumerare tibi. noſtro quoque ſanguine multum 
Erravit pietas. nec culpa nepotibus obſtat. 820 
Tu modo diſſimilis rebus mereare ſecundis 57871 
Excuſare tuos. ſed jam temone ſupino 8 
Languet Hyperborez glacialis portitor urſe, 825 
Vor. I. 2 But 
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But ſee! the ſtars 2 to ſteal away, 825 
And ſhine more faintly at approaching day; 
Now pour the wine; and in your tuneful lays 
Once more reſound the great Apollo's praiſe. 

Oh father Phoebus! whether Lycia's coaſt, 
And ſnowy mountains, thy bright preſence boaſt ; 
Whether to ſweet Caſtalia thou repair, 831 
And bathe in filver dews thy yellow hair; 
Or pleas'd to find fair Delos float no more, 
Delight in Cynthus, and the ſhady ſhore ; 
Or chuſe thy ſeat in Ilion's proud abodes, 835 
The ſhining ſtructures rais'd by lab'ring gods: 
By thee the bow and mortal ſhafts are born; 
Eternal charms thy blooming youth adorn: - 
Skill'd in the laws of ſecret fate above, l 
And the dark counſels of almighty Jove, 840 
Tis thine the feeds of future war to know, 
The change of ſceptres, and impending wo; 
When direful meteors ſpread through glowing air 
Long trails of light, and ſhake their blazing hair. 
Thy rage the Phrygian felt, who durſt aſpire 845 
T' excel the muſic of thy heav'nly lyre ; 


” — 
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Fundite vina focis, ſervatoremque parentum 
Latoiden votis iterumque iterumque canamus. 
Phebe parens, ſeu te Lyciæ Pataræa nivoſis 
xercent dumeta jugis, ſeu rore pudico 830 
Caſtaliæ flavos amor eſt tibz mergere crines ; 
Seu Trojam Thymbræus habes, ubi fama volentem 
Ingratis Phrygios humeris ſubiiſſe molares: 
Seu juvat Ægæum feriens Latonius umbrà 
Cynthus, et aſſiduam pelago non quærere Delon: 
Tela tibi, longeque feros lentandus in hoſtes 836 
Arcus, et ætherei dono ceſiere parentes 
Eternum florere genas. tu doctus iniquas 
Parcarum prænòſſe manus, fatumque quod ultra eſt, 
Et ſummo placitura Jovi. quis letifer annus, 841 
Bella quibus populis, mutent quæ ſceptra cometæ. 
Tu Phryga ſubmittis citharæ. tu matris honori 
Terrigenam Tityon Stygiis extendis arenis. $46 
y 
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Thy ſhafts aveng'd lewd Tityus' guilty flame, 

Th' immortal victim of thy mother's fame; 

Thy hand flew Python, and the dame who loſt 

Her num'rous offspring for a fatal boaſt. 850 

In Phlegyas' doom thy juſt revenge appears, 

Condemn'd to furies and eternal fears; 

He views his food, but dreads, with lifted eye, 

The mould”ring rock that trembles from on high. 
Propitious hear our pray'r, O pow'r divine ! 855 

And cn thy hoſpitable Argos ſhine, 

Whether the ſtyle of Titan pleaſe thee more, 

Whoſe purple rays th' Achæmenes adore ; 

Or great Oſiris, who firſt taught the ſwain 

In Pharian fields to ſow the golden grain ; 860 

Or Mitra, to whoſe beams the Perſian bows, | 

And pays, in hollow rocks, his awful vows ; 

Mitra, whoſe head the blaze of light adorns, 

Who graſps the ſtruggling heifer's lunar horns. 


Te viridis Python, Thebanaque mater ovantem, 
Horruit in pharetris. ultrix tibi torva Megæra 
Jejunum Phlegyam ſubter cava ſaxa jacentem 
Zterno premit accubitu, dapibuſque profanis 
Inſtimulat : ſed miſta famem faſtidia Vincunt, 

Adfis 0, memor hoſpitii, Junoniaque arva 855 
Dexter ames ; ſeu te roſeum Titana vocari 

Gentis Achæmeniæ ritu, ſeu præſtat Ofirim 
Frugiferum, ſeu Perſei ſab rupibus antri 

Indignata ſequi torquentem cornua Mitram. 
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From the gth book of Ovidii Metamorpheſes, 


OH E ſaid, and for her loſt Galanthis fighs, 
When the fair conſort of her ſon replies: 
Since you a ſervant's ravith'd form bemoan, 
And kindly figh for ſorrows not your own ; 
Let me (if tears and grief permit) relate 5 
A nearer wo, a fiſter's ſtranger fate. 1 
No nymph of all &chalia could compare 

For beauteous form with Dryope the fair, 

Her tender mother's only hope and pride, 

(Myſelf the offspring of a ſecond bride). 10 
This nymph, compreſs'd by him who rules the day, 
Whom Delphi and the Delian iſle obey, 


——_— 
— — 


DRYOPE in ARBO REM. 
jet wil 
Ixit: et, admonitu veteris commota miniſtræ, 
Ingemuit. quam fic nurus eſt adfata dolentem : 
Te tamen, © genitrix, alienz ſanguine veſtro 
Rapta movet facies. quid ſi tibi mira ſororis 
Fata mez referam ? quamquam lacrymæque dolorque 
Impediunt, prohibentque loqui. fuit unica matri 
(Me pater ex alia genuit) notiſſima forma 10 


CEchalidum Dryope : quam virginitate carentem, 
Vimque Dei paſſam, Delphos Delonque tenentis, 


» 


a Nor ES. 

Da vor z.] Upon oc caſion of the death of Hercules, his mo- 
ther Alcmena recounts her misfortunes to Iole; who anſwers 
with a relation of thoſe of her own family, in p articnlar the 
transformation of her ſiſter Dryope, which is the ſubject of the 
enſuing fable, 


Andræmon 
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Andræmon lov'd ; and bleſs'd in all thoſe charms 

That pleas'd a god, ſucceeded to her arms. 
A lake there was, with ſhelving banks around, 15 

Whoſe verdant ſummit fragrant myrtles crown'd. 

Theſe ſhades, unknowing of the fates, ſhe ſought, 

And to the Naiads flow'ry garlands brought ; 

Her ſmiling babe (a pleaſing charge) ſhe preſt 

Within her arms, and nouriſh'd at her breaſt. 20 

Not diſtant far, a wat'ry lotos grows, 2131 

The ſpring was new, and all the verdant boughs 

Adorn'd with bloſſoms, promis'd fruits that vie 

In glowing colours with the Tyrian'dye: 

Of theſe ſhe: cropp'd to pleaſe her infant ſon, * 25 

And I myſelf the ſame raſh act had done: | 

But lo! I ſaw (as near her fide I ſtood) 

The violated bloſſoms drop with blood ; 

Upon the tree I caſt a frightful look; - | | 

The trembling tree with ſudden horrour ſhook. 30 

Lotis the nymph (if rural tales be true) r: 

As from Priapus' lawleſs luſt ſhe-flew, - 

Forſook her form; and fixing here became 

A flow'ry plant, which ftill preſerves her name. 


7 


— — — 


Excipit Andræmon; et habetur conjuge felix. 
Eft lacus, acclivi devexo margine formam 15 
Littoris efficiens: ſummum myrteta coronant, 
Venerat huc Dryope fatorum neſcia ; quoque 
Indignere magis, nymphis latura coronas. 
Inque ſinu puerum, qui nondum impleverat annum, 
Dulce ferebat onus; tipideque ope lactis alebat. 20 
Haud procul a ſtagno, Tyrios imita colores, 
In ſpem baccarum florebat aquatica lotos. 
Carpſerat hine Dryope, quos oblectamina nato 25 
Porrigeret, flores : et idem factura videbar; 
Namque aderam. vidi guttas e flore cruentas | 
Be e ; et tremulo ramos horrore moveri. 30 
Scilicet, ut referunt tardi nunc denique agreſtes, 
Lotis in hanc nymphe, fugiens obſcœna Priapi, 
Contulerat verſos, ſervato nomine, vultus. 

Z 3 This 
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This change unknown, aſtoniſh'd at the fight 35 
My trembling fiſter ſtrove to urge her flight: 

And firſt the pardon of the nymphs implor'd, 

And thoſe oftended ſylvan pow'rs ador'd. | 
But when ſhe backward would have fled, ſhe found 
Her ſtiff ning feet were rooted in the ground: 40 
In vain to free her faſten'd feet ſhe ſtrove, 

And as ſhe ſtruggles, only moves above: 

She feels th' encroaching bark around her grow - 
By quick degrees, and cover all below: | 
Surpris'd at this, her trembling hand ſhe heaves 45 
To rend her hair; her hand is fill'd with leaves: 
Where late was hair, the ſhooting leaves are feen 
To riſe, and ſhade her with a ſudden · green. 

The child Amphiſſus, to her boſom preſt, 4 
Perceiv'd a colder and a harder breaſt, 50 
And found the ſprings, that ne'er till then deny d 
Their milky moiſture, on a ſudden dry'd. | 57 

I ſaw, unhappy! what 1 now relate, 

And ſtood the helpleſs witneſs of thy fate, 

Embrac'd thy boughs, thy tifing bark delay'd, 55 

There wiſh'd to grow, and mangle ſhade with ſhade. 


—_— rs 


wad 


; þ 

Neſcierat ſoror hoc; que cum perterrita retro 35 
Ire, et adoratis vellet diſcedere nymphis, | 
Hzſerunt:radice pedes. eonvellere pugnat: 40 
Nec quidquam, ni ſumma; movet. ſuccreſcit ab imo, 
Totaque paulatim lentus premit inguina cortex. 
Ut vidit, conata manu laniare capillos, 
Fronde manum implevit: frondes caput omne te- 

nent. R 1 45 

At puer Amphiſſos (namque hoc avus Eurytus illi 
_ Addiderat nomen) materna rigeſcere ſentit | 
. Ubera : nec ſequitur ducentem lacteus humor. 50 
Spectatrix aderam fati crudelis; opemque _ 
Non poteram tibi ferre, ſoror: quantamque valebam, 
Creſcentem truncum ramoſque amplexa, morabar : 55 
Et (fateor) volui ſub eodem cortice condi, . 
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| Behold Andrzmon and th' unhappy fire 

Appear, and for their Dryope inquire ; 
A ſpringing tree for Dryope they tind, 
And print warm kiſſes on the 2 nting rind, 60 
Proſtrate, with tears their kindred plant bedew, - 
And cloſe embrace as to the roots they m 
The face was all that now remain'd of t 
No more a woman, nor yet quite a tree; | 
Thy branches hung with humid pearls appear, 65 
From ev'ry leaf diſtils a trickling tear, 
And ſtraight a voice, while yet a voice remains, 
Thus thro? the trembling boughs in lighs complains, 
If to the wretched any faith be giv'n, 

I ſwear by all th? unpitying pow'rs of heav'n, 70 
No wilful crime this heavy vengeance bred ; 
In mutual innocence our lives we led : 
If this be falſe, let theſe new greens decay, 
Let ſounding axes lop my limbs away, j 
And crackling flames on all my honours prey. 75 
But from ——ů arms this infant bear, 
Let ſome kind nurſe ſupply a mother's care: 
And to his mother lacan "oh be led, 
Sport in her ſhades, and in her ſhades be fed; 


—__—_— 
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Ecce vir Andrzmon, genitorque miſerrimus, adfunt ; 
Et quzrunt Dryopen : Dryopen quærentibus illis 
Oſtendi loton. tepido tant oſcula ligno:: 60 
Adfuſique ſuæ radicibus arboris hærent. 

Nil niſi jam faciem, quod non foret arbor, habebas, 
Cara foror. lacrymæ verſo de corpore factis 

Irrorant foliis: ac, dum licet, oraque præſtant 63 
Vocis iter, tales effundit in ara queſtus: | 
Si qua fides miſeris, hoc me per numina juro 
Non meruiſſe nefas. patior ſine crimine pœnam. 70 
Viximus innocuæ: ſi mentior, arida perdam, 

Quas habeo, frondes; et cæſa ſecuribus urar. 75 
Hunc tamen infantem maternis demite ramis, 
Et date nutrici; noſtraque ſub arbore ſæpe 
Lac facitote bibat; noltaque ſub arbore — _ 
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Teach him, when firſt his infant-voice ſhall frame 80 
I mperfe& words, and liſp his mother's name, fl 

To hail this tree; and ſay, with weeping eyes, 

Within this plant my hapleſs parent lie: 

And when in youth he ſeeks the ſhady woods, 

Oh, let him fly the cryſtal lakes and floods, 85 
Nor touch the fatal flow'rs; but, warn'd by me, 

Believe a goddeſs ſhrin'd in ev'ry tree. 

My fire, my ſiſter, and my ſpouſe, farewell! 

If in your breaſts or love or pity dwell, 

Protect your plant, nor let my branches feel 90 

The browſing cattle or the piercing ſteel. | 

Farewell! and ſince I cannot bend to join 

My lips to yours, advance at leaſt to mine. 

My ſon, thy mother's parting kiſs receive, | 

While yet thy mother has a kiſs to give. 95 
can no more; the creeping rind invades f 
My cloſing lips, and hides my head in ſhades : 

Remove your hands, the bark ſhall ſoon ſuffice 
Without their aid to ſeal theſe dying eyes. | 

She ceas'd at once to ſpeak, and-ceas'd to be; 100 

And all the nymph was loſt within the tree : 

Yet latent life through her new branches reign'd, 
And long the plant a human heat retain'd, 


— 


Cumque loqui poterit, matrem facitote ſalutet; 80 
Et triſtis dicat, Latet hoc ſub ſtipite mater. 
Stagna tamen timeat; nec carpat ab arbore flores: 
Et frutices omnes corpus putet eſſe dearum. 
Care, vale, conjux, et tu germana, paterque ! 
Quis fi qua eſt pietas, ab acutæ vulnere falcis, go 
A pecoris morſu frondes defendite noſtras. | 
Et quoniam mihi fas ad vos incumbere non eſt, _ 
Erigite huc artus, et ad oſcula noſtra venite, 95 
Dum tangi poſſunt, parvumque attollite natum. 
Plura loqui nequeo. nam jam per candida mollis 
Colla liber ſerpit; ſummoque cacumine condor. 
Ex oculis removete manus. fine munere veſtro 
Contegat inductus morientia lumina cortex. 
Deſierant ſimul ora loqui, ſimul eſſe: diuque 100 
Corpore mutato rami caluere recentes. | 

| VERTUMNUS 
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VERTUMNUS and POMONA. 
From the 14th book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes. 


HE fair Pomona flouriſh'd in his reign; 
Of all the virgins of the ſylvan train, 
None taught the trees a nobler race to bear, 
Or more improv'd the vegetable care. 
To her the ſhady grove, the flow'ry held, 
The ſtreams and fountains, no delights could yield; 
*T'was all her joy the ripening fruits to tend, 
And fee the boughs with happy burthens bend. 
The ſhe hook bore inſtead of Cyntbia's ſpear, 
To lop the growth of the luxuriant year, 10 
To decent form the lawleſs ſhoots to bring, 
And teach th' obedient branches where to ſpring. 
Now the cleft rind inſerted graffs receives, 
And yields an offspring more than Nature gives; 
Now ſliding ſtreams the thirſty plants renew, 15 
And feed their fibres with reviving dew. | 
Theſe cares alone her virgin breaſt employ, 
Averſe from Venus and the nuptial joy. 


—_——_ —— 
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VERTUMNUS et POMONA. 


Inter Hamadryadas coluit ſolertius hortos, 

ec fuit arborei ſtudioſior altera fœtũs: 
Unde tenet nomen. non ſylvas illa, nec amnes; 5 
Rus amat, et ramos felicia poma ferentes. 
Nec jacplo gravis eſt, ſed adunca dextera falce: 10 
Qua modo luxuriem premit, et ſpatiantia paſſim 
Brachia compeſcit: fifſa modo cortice virgam 
Inſerit; et ſuccos alieno præſtat alumno, 
Nec patitur ſentire ſitim: bibulæque recurvas 15 
Radicis fibras labentibus irrigat undis. pido. 
Hic amor, hoc ſtudium: Veneris quoque nulla 5 

er 


R ſub hoc Pomona fuit : qua nulla Latinas 
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Her private orchards, wall'd on ev'ry ſide, 

To lawleſs ſylvans all acceſs deny'd. 20 
How oft the ſatyrs and the wanton fawns, 

Who haunt the foreſts, or frequent the lawns, 

The god whoſe enſign ſcares the birds of prey, 

And old Silenus, youthful in decay, 

Employ'd their wiles and unavailing care, 25 
To alt the fences, and ſurpriſe the fair? 

Like theſe, Vertumnus own'd his faithful flame, 
Like theſe, rejected by the ſcornful dame. 

To gain her fight a thouſand forms he wears : 

And firſt a reaper from the field appears, 30 
Sweating he walks, while loads of golden grain 
O'ercharge the ſhoulders of the ſeeming ſwain. 

Oft o'er fis back a crook ed ſithe is laid, — 

And wreaths of hay his ſun- burnt temples ſhade : 
Oft in his harden'd hand a goad he bears, 35 
Like one who late unyok'd the ſweating ſteers. 
Sometimes his pruning-hook corrects the vines, 
And the looſe fra lers. to their ranks confines. 
Now gath'ring what the bounteous year allows, 

He 2 ripe apples from the bending boughs. 40 


— 
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Vim tamen agreſtüm metuens, pomaria claudit 
Intus; et acceſfas prohibet refugitque viriles. 20 
Quid non et Satyri, ſaltatibus apta juventus, 

Fecere, et pinu præcincti cornua Panes, 
Sylvanuſque ſuis ſemper juvenilior annis, 

Quaique deus fures vel falce vel inguine terret, 

Ut poterentur ea? ſed enim — amando 2 
Hos quoque Vertumnus: neque erat felicior illis. 
O quoties habitu duri meſſoris ariſtas 

Corbe tulit; verique fuit meſſoris imago 
Tempora ſæpe gerens fœno — — recenti, 
Deſectum poterat gramen verſaſſe videri. | 
Szpe manu ſtimulos rigida portabat ; ut illum 35 
Jurares feſſos modo disjunxiſſe juvencos. 

Falce data frondator erat, vitiſque putator. 


Induerat ſcalas, lecturum poma putares. 


A 
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A ſoldier now, he with his ſword appears; 
A fiſher next, his trembling angle bears; 
Each ſhape he varies, and each art he tries, 
On her bright charms to feaſt his longing eyes. 
A female form at laſt Vertumnus wears, 45 
With all the marks of rev'rend age appears, 
His temples thinly ſpread with filver hairs ; 
Propp'd on his ſtaff, and ſtooping as he goes, 
A painted mitre ſhades his furrow'd brows. 
The god in this decrepit form array'd, 50 
The gardens enter'd, and the fruit ſurvey'd ; 
And, Happy you,” he thusaddreſs'd the maid, 
© Whoſe charms as far all other nymphs outſhine, 
« As other gardens are excelPd by thine !” 
Then kiſs'd the fair; (his kiſſes warmer grow 55 
Than ſuch as women on their ſex beſtow). 
Then plac'd beſide her on the flow'ry ground, 
Beheld the trees with autumn's bounty crown'd. 
An elm was near, to whoſe embraces led, 
The curling vine her ſwelling cluſters ſpread: 60 
He view'd her twining.branches with delight, 
And prais'd the beauty of the pleaſing ſight. 
Yet this tall elm, but for his yine, (he ſaid), 
Had ſtood neglected, and a barren ſhade ; 
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Miles erat gladio, piſcator arundine ſumta. 

Denique per multas aditum fibi ſæpe figuras 

Repperit, ut caperet ſpectatæ gaudia formæ. 

Ille etiam picta redimitus tempora mitra, 45 

Innitens baculo, poſitis ad tempora canis, 

Adſimulavit anum: cultoſque intravit in hortos; 

Pomaque mirata eſt: — 9h potentior, inquit. 

Paucaque laudatæ dedit oſcula; qualia nunquam 

Vera dediſſet anus: glebaque incurva reſedit, 

Suſpiciens pandos autumni pondere ramos. 

Ulmus erat contra, ſpacioſa tumentibus uvis: 60 

Quam fſocia poſtquam pariter cum vite probavit; 

At fi ſtaret, ait cœlebs, fine palmite truncus, 

Nil præter frondes, quare peteretur, haberet. ; 
An 
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And this fair vine, but that her arms ſurround 65 
Her marry'd elm, had crept along the ground. 

Ah beauteous maid, -let this example move 

Your mind, averſe from all the joys of love. 
Deign to be lov'd, and ev'ry heart ſubdue ! 

What nymph could e'er attract ſuch crouds as you? 


Not ſhe whoſe beauty urg'd the Centaur's arms, 71 


Ulyſſes? Queen, nor Helen's fatal charms. 

Ev'n now, when filent ſcorn is all they gain, 

A thouſand court you, though they court in vain, 
A thouſand ſylvans, demigods, and gods, 75 
That haunt our mounzains and our Alban woods, 
But if you'll proſper, mark what I adviſe, 

Whom age and long experience render wiſe, 

And one whoſe tender care 1s far aboye 

All that theſe lovers ever felt of love, 80 
(Far more than e'er can by yourſelf be gueſt), -- 
Fix on Vertumnus, and reject the reſt. 
For his firm faith [ dare engage my own ; 

Scarce to himſelf, himſelf is - ha known. 

To diſtant lands Vertumnus never roves; 83 


Like you, contented with his native groves; 
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Hzc quoque, quæ junRa vitis requieſcit in ulmo, 65 
Si non nupta foret, terræ adclinata jaceret. 

Tu tamen exemplo non tangeris arboris hujus; 
Concubituſque fugis; nec te conjungere curas. 
Atque utinam velles! Helene non pluribus eſſet 70 
Sollicitata procis : nec quz Lapitheia movit 
Preelia, nec conjux timidis audacis Ulyſſei. 

Nunc quoque, cum fugias averſeriſque petentes, 
Mille proci cupiunt; et ſemideique deique, 73 
Et quæcunque tenent Albanos numina montes. 

Sed tu, ſi ſapies, fi te bene jungere, arumque 
Hanc audire voles, (quz te plus omnibus illis, 80 
Plus quam credis, amo), N. rejice tædas: 
Vertumnumque tori ſocium tibi ſelige: pro quo ſeſt, 


Me quoque pignus habe. neque enim ſibi notior ille 


Quam mihi. nec toto paſſim vagus errat in orbe. Ns 
or 


0 
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Nor at firſt fight, like moſt, admires the fa ir; 
For you he lives ; and you alone ſhall ſhare c 
His laſt affection, as his early care. 8 | 
Beſides, he's lovely far above the reſt, 90 
With youth immortal, and with beauty bleſt. 

Add, that he varies ev'ry ſhape with eaſe, 

And tries all forms that may Pomona pleaſe. 

But what ſhould moſt excite a mutual flame, 

Your rural cares and pleaſures are the ſame, 95 
To him your orchard's early fruits are due, 

(A pleaſing off ring when 'tis made by you). 

He values theſe; but yet (alas) complains, 

That ſtill the beſt and deareſt gift remains, 

Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glows 100 
With that ripe red th' autumnal ſun beſtows ; 

Nor taſteful herbs that in theſe gardens riſe, 

Which the kind ſoil with milky ſap ſupplies ; 

You, only you, can move the god's defire : 

Oh crown ſo conſtant and fo pure a fire! 105 
Let ſoft compaſſion touch your gentle mind; 
Think, 'tis Vertumnus begs you to be kind! 

So may no froſt, when In buds appear, 

Deſtroy the promiſe of the youthful year; 


— * — — _— _—_— 


—— 


Hæc loca ſola colit. nec, uti pars magna procorum, 

Quam modo vidit, amat. tu primus et ultimus illi 

Ardor eris ; ſolique ſuos tibi devovet annos. 

Adde, quod eſt juvenis; quod naturale decoris go 

Munus habet ; formaſque apte fingetur in omnes ; 

Et, quod erit juſſus (jubeas licet omnia) fiet. 

Quid, quod amatis idem? quod, quæ tibi poma co- 
| luntur, 

Primus habet; lætaque tenet tua munera dextra ? 

Sed neque jam foetus deſiderat arbore demtos, 

Nec, quas hortus alit, cum ſuccis mitibus herbas; 

Nec quidquam, niſi te. miſerere ardentis : et ipſum, 

Qui petit, ore meo præſentem crede precari, — 
Vor. I. 1 Aa Nor 
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Nor winds, when firſt your florid orchard blows, 110 
Shake the light bloſſoms from their blaſted boughs! 
This when the various god had urg'd in vain, 

He ſtraight aſſum'd his native form again; 
Such, and ſo bright an aſpe& now he bears, 
As when thro? clouds th' emerging ſun appears, 115 
And thence exerting his refulgent ray, 1 
Diſpels the darkneſs, and reveals the day. 
Force he prepar'd, but check'd the raſh deſign ; 
For when, appearing in a form divine, 
The nymph ſurveys him, and beholds the grace 120 
f charming features, and a youthful face, 

n her ſoft breaſt conſenting paſſions move, 

And the warm maid confeſs'd a mutual love. 


— Sic tibi nec vernum naſcentia frigus adurat 
Poma ; nec excutiant rapidi florentia venti. 110 
Heæc ubi nequicquam formas deus aptus in omnes, 
Edidit; in juvenem rediit ; et anilia demit | 
Inftrumenta fibi. taliſque apparuit illi, 
Qualis ubi oppoſitas nitidiſſima ſolis imago 115 
Evicit nubes, nullaque obſtante reluxit. | 
Vimque parat: ſed vi non eſt opus; inque figura 
Capta dei nympha eſt, et mutua vulnera ſentit. 
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Done by the author in his youth, 


J. 
C HAU CE R. 


V J Omen ben full of ragerie, 
Yet ſwinken nat ſans ſecreſie. 


Thilke moral ſhall ye underſtond, 

From ſchoole-boy's tale of fayre Irelond : 
Which to the fennes hath him betake, 8 
To filch the gray ducke fro the lake. 

Right then, there paſſen by the way 

His aunt, and eke her daughters tway. 

Dacke in his trowſes hath be hent, 

Not to be ſpied of ladies gent. N 10 
« But ho! our nephew, (crieth one), 

« Ho!” quoth another, Cozen John;“ 

And ſtoppen, and lough, and callen out, — 

This filly clerk full low doth lout: 

They aſken that, and talken this, 15 
« Lo here is coz, and here is miſs.” 

But, as he glozeth with ſpeeches ſoote, 

The ducke ſore tickleth his erſe roote : . 

Fore- piece and buttons all-to-breſt, 

Forth thruſt a white neck, and red creſt. 20 
Te-he, cry'd ladies; clerke nought ſpake : 

Miſs ſtar'd; and gray ducke crieth 2uaake. 

O moder, moder,” (quoth the daughter), 

« Be thilke ſame thing maids longer a'ter ? 
Bette is to pyne on coals and chalke, 25 
Then truſt on mon, whoſe yerde can falle.“ 


Aaz- 
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II. 
SPENCER. 
The A I. I. E I. 


A | 
I N ev'ry town, where Thamis rolls his tyde, 
A narrow paſs there is, with houſes low ; 
Where ever and anon the ſtream is ey'd, 
And many a boat ſoft ſliding to and fro. 
'There oft are heard the notes of inſant-wo, 
The ſhort thick ſob, loud ſcream, and ſhriller 
ſquall: | * | 

How can ye, mothers, vex your children ſo? 
Some play, ſome eat, ſome cack againſt the wall, 
And as they crouchen * for bread and butter call. 
And on the broken pavement, here and there, 10 
- Doth many a ſtinking ſprat and herring lie; 

A brandy and tobacco ſhop is near, . 
And hens, and dogs, and hogs are feeding by; 
And here a ſailor's jacket hangs to dry. 

At ev'ry door are ſun-burnt n 
Mending old nets to catch the ſcaly fry; 
Now ſinging ſhrill, and ſcolding eft between; 
Scolds anſwer foul-mouth'd ſcolds; bad neighbour- 
hood I ween, 15 


The ſnappiſh cur, (the paſſengers' annoy), 


15 


Qloſe at my heel with yelping treble flies; 20 


The whimp'ring girl, and hoarſer-ſcreaming boy, 
Join to the yelping treble ſanlling cries ; 
The ſcolding quean to louder notes doth riſe, 
And her full pipes thoſe ſhrilling cries confound ; 

To her full pipes the grunting hog replies; 25 
The grunting hogs alarm the neighbours round, 
And curs, girls, boys, and.ſcolds, in the deep baſe 

are drown'd, | 
BY. 
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IV. 

Hard by a ſty, beneath a roof of thatch, 
Dwelt Obloquy, who in her early days 
Baſkets of fiſh at Billingſgate did watch, 30 
Cod, whiting, oyſter, mackrel, ſprat, or plaice : 

There learn'd ſhe ſpeech from tongues that never 
ceaſe. - 78 | | 
Slander beſide her, like a magpye, chatters, 
With Envy, (ſpitting cat), dread foe to peace 
Like a curs'd cur, Malice before her clatters, 35 
And vexing ev'ry wight, tears cloaths and all to 
tatters. 8 


Her dugs were mark'd by ev'ry collier's hand, 
Her mouth was black as bull-dogs at the ſtall : 
She ſcratched, bit, and ſpar'd ne lace ne band, 
And bitch and rogue her anſwer was to all; 40 
Nay, e'en the parts of ſhame by name would call: 
Yea, when ſhe paſſed by or lane or nook,  _ 
Would greet the man who turn'd him to the wall, 
And by his hand obſcene the porter took, 

Nor ever did aſkance 1 1 virgin look, 45 
Such place hath Deptford, navy- building town, 
Woolwich and Wapping, ſmelling ſtrong of pitch; 
Such Lambeth, envy of each band and gown, 
And Twick' nam ſuch, which fairer ſcenes enrich, 
Grots, ſtatues, urns, and Jo—n's Dog and Bitch, 50 
Ne village is without, on either fide, 

All up the ſilver Thames, or all adown ; 
Ne Richmond's ſelf, from whoſe tall front are ey'd 
Vales, ſpires, meandring - ſtreams, and Windſor's 
tow'ry pride. , 
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III. 
| WALLER. 
Of a Lapy finging to her Lurz. 


Air charmer, ceaſe, nor make your yoice's prize, 
A heart reſign'd, the conqueſt of your eyes: 
Well might, alas! that threaten'd veſſel fail, 

Which winds and lightning both at once aſſail. 
We were too bleſs'd with theſe inchanting lays, 5 
Which muſt be heav'nly when an angel plays: 
But killing charms your lover's death contrive, 
Left heav'nly muſic ſhould be heard alive. 
Orpheus could charm the trees; but thus a tree, 
Tavght by your hand, can charm no leſs than he: 10 
A poet made the filent wood purſue, _ 
This vocal wood had drawn the poet too. 


Ona FAN of the author's defren, in which was 
painted the flory of Cepnalis and PrRockis, 
evith the motto, AURA VENL, oy 


Ome, gentle air! th' Zolian ſhepherd ſaid, 
While Procris panted in the ſecret ſhade ; 
Come, gentle air! the fairer Delia cries, 
While at her ſeet her ſwain expiring lies. 
Lo the glad gales o'er all her beauties ſtray, 5 
Breathe on her lips, and in her boſom play ! 

In Delia's hand this toy is fatal found, | 
Nor could that fabled dart more ſurely wound : 
Both gifts deſtructive to the givers prove; 

Alike both lovers fall by thoſe they love. 10 
Yet guiltleſs too this w_ deſtroyer lives, 

At random wounds, nor knows the wound ſhe gives : 
She views the ftory with attentive eyes, 


i And pities Procris, while her lover dies. "a 
| | i: wh 
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IV. 
COWLEY. 
The GARDE N. 


Ain would my muſe the flow'ry treaſures ſing, 
And humble glories of the youthful Spring; 

Where op'ning roſes breathing ſweets diffuſe, 
And ſoft carnations ſhow'r their balmy dews ; 
Where lilies ſmile in virgin robes of white, 
The thin undreſs of ſuperficial light; 
Aud vary'd tulips ſhow ſo dazzling gay, 
Bluſhing in bright diverſities of day. 
Each painted flouret in the lake below 
Surveys its beauties, whence its beauties grow; 10 
And pale Narciſſus on the bank, in vain | 
Transformed, gazes on bimſelf again. 
Here aged trees cathedral-walks compoſe, 
And mount the hill in venerable rows : 
There the green infants in their beds are laid, 15 
The garden's hope, and its expected ſhade. | 
Here orange-trees with blooms and pendants ſhine, 
And vernal honours to their autumn join; 
Exceed their promiſe in the ripen'd ſtore, 
Yet in the riſing bloſſom promiſe more. 20 
There in bright drops the cryſtal fountains play, 
By laurels ſhielded from the piercing day : 
Where Daphne, now a tree as once a maid, 
Still from Apollo vindicates her ſhade, 
Still turns her beauties from th' invading beam, 25 
Nor ſeeks in vain for ſuccour to the ſtream, 
The ſtream at once preſerves her virgin leaves, 
At once a ſhelter from her. boughs receives, 
Where Summer's beauty midſt of Winter ſtays, 
And Winter's coolneſs ſpite of Summer's rays. 30 


W E E P- 
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WEEPIN G. 


Hile Celia's tears make ſorrow bright, 
Proud Grief ſits ſwelling in her eyes; 
The ſun, next thoſe the faireſt light, 
Thus from the ocean firſt did riſe : 
And thus m—_ miſts we fee the ſun, 
Which elſe we durſt not gaze upon. 


Theſe filver drops, like morning-dew, 
Foretel the fervour of the day: 
So from one cloud ſoft ſhow'rs we view, 
And blafting lightnings burſt away, 
The ſtars that fall from Celia's eye, 
Declare eur doom in drawing nigh, 


The baby i in that ſunny ſphere 
So like a Phaeton appears, . 
That Heav'n, the threaten'd world to ſpare, 45 
Thought fit to drown him in her tears: 


Elſe might th? ambitious nymph aſpire, 
To ſet, like him, heav'n too on fire. 


.- "wt 
Earl of ROCHESTER, 
On SILENCE. 

. 


Hence ! coeval with eternity; 
8 Thou wert ere Nature's ſelf began to be, 


Twas one a nothing, all, and all ſlept faſt in thee. 
II. 


T hine u was he ſway ere heav'n was form'd, or earth, 
Ere fruitful Thought conceiv'd creation's birth, 5 
Or midwife Word gave aid, and ſpoke the infant forth, 
III. 
Then various elements, againſt thee join'd, 
In one more various animal combin'd, 


And fram'd the clam'rous race of buſy human-kind. 
IV. 
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IV. 
The tongue mov'd gently firſt, and ſpeech was low, 
Till wrangling Science taught it noiſe and ſhow, 11 
And wicked Wit aroſe, thy moſt abuſive foe. 
V 


But rebel Wit deſerts thee oft in vain ; 
Loſt in the maze of words he turns again, 
And ſeeks a ſurer ſtate, and courts thy gentle reign. 15 
VI. | 
Afflicted Senſe thou kindly doſt ſet free, 
Oppreſs'd with argumental tyranny, 
And routed Reaſon finds a ſafe retreat in thee. 
| VII. 
With thee in private modeſt Dulnefs lies, 
And in thy boſom lurks in Thought's diſguiſe; 20 
Thou varniſher of fools, and cheat of all the wiſe ! 
VIII. 
Yet thy indulgence is by both confeſt ; 
Folly by thee lies ſleeping in the breaſt, 
And 'tis in thee at laſt that Wiſdom feeks for reſt. 
«3 IX. 
Dilence the knave's re ute, the whore's good name, 
The only honour of the wiſhing dame ; 26 
Thy very want of tongue makes thee a kind of Fame. 
i X. | 
But couldſt thou ſeize ſome tongues that now are 
— * free, 
How church and ſtate ſhould be oblig'd to thee ? 
At ſenate, and at bar, how welcome wouldſt thou be? 
| XI. | bal. 
Yet Speech ev'n there ſubmiſſively withdraws, 31 
From rights of ſubjects, and the poor man's cauſe: 
Then pompous Silence reigns, and ſtills the noiſy laws. 
| © | Sn 
Paſt ſervices of friends, good deeds of foes 
What fav'rites gain, and what the nation owes, . 
Fly the forgetful world, and in thy arms repoſe. 36 
XUE -- - 


The country-wit, religion of the town, 
The courtier's learning, policy o' th* gown, 
Are beſt by thee expreſs'd ; and ſhine in thee 2 
| T XIV. 
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Es XIV. 
The parſon's cant, the lawyer's ſophiſtry, 
Lord's quibble, critic's jeſt ; all end in thee, 
All reſt in peace at laſt, and ſleep eternally. 


VI. 
Earl of DO RSE T. 
PS 151.4. 


of Artemifia talks, by fits, 

Of councils, claſſics, fathers, wits ; 
Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke: 

Vet in ſome things methinks ſhe fails; 

Twere well if ſhe could pare her nails, 
And wear a cleaner ſmock. 


Haughty and huge as High Dutch bride, 
Such naſtineſs and ſo much pride 

Are oddly join'd by Fate 
On her large ſquab you find her ſpread, 
Like a fat corpſe upon a bed, 
That lies and ſtinks in ſtate. 


She wears no colours (ſign of grace) 
On any part except her Rice ; 

All white and black beſide : 
Dauntleſs her look, her geſture proud, 
Her voice theatrically loud, 

And maſculine her ſtride. 


So have I ſeen, in black and white 

A prating thing, a magpye hight, 
ajeſtically ſtalk ; bs 

A ſtately, worthleſs animal, 

That plies the tongue, and wags the tail, 


4 


PHRYNE 


40 


T3 


Dna SWIFT. 


P HR Y N E. 


Hryne had talents for mankind, 
Open ſhe was, and unconfin'd, 
Like ſome free part of trade: 
Merchants unloaded here their freight, 
And agents from each foreign ſtate 
Here firſt their entry made. 


Her learning and good breeding ſuch, 

Whether th' Italian or the Dutch, 
Spaniards or French came to her; 

To all obliging ſhe'd appear: 

"Twas Si Signior, twas Yaw Mynbeer, 
Twas S'il wous plaiſt, Monſieur. 


Obſcure by birth, renown'd by crimes, 

Still changing names, religions, climes, 
At length the turns a bride: 

In di'monds, pearls, and rich brocades, 

She ſhines the firſt of batter'd jades, 
And flutters in her pride. 


So have I known thoſe inſects fair, 

(Which curious Germans hold ſo rare), 
Still vary ſhapes and dyes; 

Still gain new titles with new forms; 

Firſt grubs obſcene, then wriggling worms, 
Then painted butterflies, 


VII. 
Dr SWIFT. 


The hatpy life of a COUNTRY-PARSON. 


Arſon, theſe things in thy poſſeſſing 
Are better than the Biſhop's bleſſing. 
A wife that makes conſerves; a ſteed 
That carries double when there's need; 
| October 


— 
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October ſtore, and beſt Virginia, 
Tithe-pig, and mortuary Guinea | 
Gazettes ſent gratis down, and frank'd, 
For which thy patron's weekly thank'd ; 
A large Concordance, bound long fince ; 
Sermons to Charles the Firſt, when Prince; 
A chronicle of ancient ſtanding ; h 
A Chryſoſtom to ſmooth thy band in; 
The Polyglott—three parts, —my text, 
How beit, —likewiſe—now to my next: 
Lo here the Septuagmt,—and Paul, 

To ſum the whole,—the cloſe of all. 
Ile that has theſe, may paſs his life, 
Drink with the *ſquire, and kiſs his wife; 
On Sundays preach, and eat his fill; 

Aud faſt on Fridays—if he will; 

Toaſt church and queen, explain the news, 
Talk with churchwardens about pews, 
Pray heartily for ſome new gift, 

And ſhake his head at Doctor S——t. 


Er Ys © 
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S ATIREs and EPISTLES of 
, H OR ACE imitated; 


4 * 
SATIRES of 'Dr DONNE verſified. . 
ADVERTISEMEN T. 


'F* HE occaſion of publiſhing theſe Imitations was 

the clamour raiſed on ſome of my Epiſtles. An 
anſwer from Horace was both more full, and of 
more dignity, than any I could have made in my 
own perſon ; and the example of much greater free- 
dom in ſo eminent a divine as Dr Dox RE, ſeemed a 
proof with what indignation and contempt a Chri- 
{tian may treat vice or folly, in ever ſo low, or ever 
ſo high a ſtation. Both theſe authors were accepta- 
ble to the princes and miniſters under whom they li- 
ved. The fatires of Dr Donne I verſified, at the de- 
fire of the Earl of Oxford while he was Lord Trea- 
ſarer, and of the Duke of Shrewſbury, who had been 
Secretary of State; neither of whom looked upon a 
ſatire on vitious courts as any reflection on thoſe they 
ſerved in. And indeed there is not in the world a 
greater errour, than that which fools are ſo apt to fall 
into, and knaves with good reaſon to encourage; the 
miſtaking a /etir:/? for a /ibeller ; whereas to a true 
/atirift nothing is ſo odious as a /:beller, for the ſame 
reaſon as to a man truly virtuous nothing is fo hateful 
as a hypocrite. 


Uni æguus virtuti atque ejus amicis. 


Volt, 12 EPI. 
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EPISTLE to Dr AR BZUTHNOor. 
Being the ProLocve to the SaTIrEs. 


An Apology for himſelf and his Writings. 


ADVERTISEMENT to the firſt publication 
2 of this EpisTLE, A £0 


"= His paper is a ſort of bill of complaint, begun 
many years fince, and drawn up by ſnatches, 
as the ſeveral occaſions offered. I had no thoughts of 
ubliſhing it, till it pleaſed ſome perſons of rank and 
ortune, ſhe authors of Verſes to the imitator of Ho- 
race, and of an Epi/tle to a Doctor of Divinity from a 
Nobleman at Hampton-court], to attack, in a very ex- 
traordinary manner, not only my writings, (of which, 
being public, the public is judge), but my perſon, 
morals, and family; whereof, to thoſe who know me 
not, a truer information may be requiſite. Being di- 
vided between the neceſſity to ſay ſomething of y- 
elf, and my own lazineſs ene ſo au kward 

a taſk, I thought it the ſhorteſt way to put the laſt 
hand to this epiſtle. If it have any thing pleaſing, 
it will be that by which J am moſt defirous to — 
the truth and the /entiment ; and if any thing offen- 
ſive, it will be only to thoſe T am leaft ſorry to of- 

fend, the vitions or the ungenercus. | 
Many will know \their own pictures in it, there 
being not a circumſtance but what is true; but J 
have, for the moſt part, ſpared their names, and they 
may eſcape bre laughed at, if they pleaſe. 

I would have ſome of them know, it was owing to 
the requeſt of the learned and candid friend to whom 
it 15 inſcribed, that I make not as free uſe of theirs 
as they have done of mine. However, I ſhalt have 
this advantage and honour on my ſide, that where- 
as, by their proceeding, any abuſe may be direQed 
at-any man, no injury can poſſibly be done by mine, 
ſince a nameleſs character can never be found out, but 
by its zruth and litenęſc. . 
| EPISTLE 
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EPISTLE to Dr Ax zurnxor. 


P. O Hut, ſhut the door, good John! fatigu'd I ſaid, 
Tie up the knocker, ſay Pm ſick, I'm dead. 

The dog-ſtar rages! nay tis paſt a doubt, 

All Bedlam, or Parnaſſus, is let out: | 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 

What walls can guard me, or what ſhades can hide? 
They pierce my thickets, through my grot they glide, 
By land, by water, they renew the charge, 
They ſtop the chariot, and they board the barge. 
No place is facred, not the church is tree, 11 
Ev'n Sunday fhines no ſabbath-day to me: : 
Then from the Mint walks forth the man of rhyme, 
Happy! to catch me, juſt at dinner-time, 

Is there a parſon, much be-mus'd in beer, 15 
A maudlin poeteſs, a rhyming peer, L 
A clerk, foredoom'd his father's ſoul to croſs, 
Who pens a ſtanza, when he ſhould izzgrofs ? 


| ia NOT I. 2 

ARBUTHNOT.] At the time of publiſhing this epiſtle, Mr 
Pope's patience was quite worn out by the impertinence of ſcrib · 
dlers of all ranks and conditions; as well thoſe who courted his 
favour, as thoſe who envied his reputation: ſo that he had re- 
ſolved to quit his hands of both together, by publiſhing a Dun- 
ciad. This deſign he communicated to his friend Dr Arbuth- 
not; who, though, as a man of wit and learning, he might not 
bave been diſpleaſed to ſee their common injuries revenged on 
this pernicious tribe; yet, as Mr Pope's friend and phyſicianz 
was ſolicitous of his eaſe and health, and therefore unwilling he 
ſhould provoke ſo large and powerful a party. | 

Their diFerence of opinion gives occaſtor to this dialogue; in 
which the author has interwoven an apology for his moral and 
poetic character. 

Ver, 1. Shut, fout the door, good Jobn !] John Scarl, his old and 
faithful ſervant 3 whom he has remembered, under that charac- 
ter, in his will, vol. 4. 

Ver, 13. Mint. A place to which inſolvent debtors retired, to 
enjoy an illegal protection, which they were there ſuffered to af- 
tord one another, from the err of their creditors, I 

| in,” © 4&3 
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Is there, who, lock'd from ink and paper, ſcrawls 

With deſp'rate charcoal round his darken'd walls? 

All fly to TwWIr'x Au, and, in humble ſtrain, 21 

Apply to me, to keep them mad or vain. 

Arthur, whoſe giddy fon neglects the laws, 

Imputes to me and my damn'd works the cauſe : 

Poor Cornus fees his frantic wife elope, 25 

And curſes Wit, and Poetry, and Pope. 
Friend to my life! (which did not you prolong, 

The world had wanted many an idle ſong), 


What drop or naſtrum can this plague remove? 


Or which-muſt end me, a fool's wrath or love? 30 
A dire dilemma} either way I'm ſped. 

If foes, they write; if friends, they read me dead. 
Seiz'd and ty'd: down to judge, how wretched 11 
Who can't be filent, and who will not lie: | 

To laugh, were want of goodneſs and of grace; 35 
And to be grave, exceeds all pow'r of face. 

I fit with fad civility, I read 

With honeſt anguiſh, and an aching head; 

And drop at laſt, but in unwilling ears, | 
This ſaving counſel, © Keep your piece nine years.“ 
Nine years! cries he, who high in Drury-lane, 
Lull'd by ſoft zephyrs through the broken pane, 42 
Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before term ends, 

Oblig'd by hunger, and requeſt of friends: 
| NoTES. - 
Ver. 23. Arthur, ] Arthur Moore, Ef; 
Ver. 38. bangt angui al . e. undiſſembled. TY 
Ibid. an aching bead ;] Alluding to the diſorder he was then 


ſo conſtantly afflicted wth, ] | 
Ver. 43. Rhymes ere be wakes] An alluſion to thoſe words of 


Milton, | 
| Dictates to me ſlumb'ring, or inſpires 
Eaſy my unpremeditated verſe, b 6 74 
VARIATION $, 
After | 


en z. in the MS, . | 
Is (hows bard in durance? turn them free, 
With alt their brandiſh'd reams they run to me: 

Is there a prentice, having ſeen two plays 
Who would do ſomething in his ſempſtreſs' praiſe =——m 
Ver, 29. in the firſt edition, y 4 

Dear Doctor, tell me, is not this a curſe ? 


Say, is their anger or their friendſhip worſe ? 


© a 


« The 
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« The piece, you think, is incorrect? why take it; 
% I'm all ſubmiſſion, what you'd have it, make it.“ 
Three things another's modeſt wiſhes bound, 47 
My friendſhip, and a prologue, and ten pound. 
Pitholeon ſends to me: You know his Grace, 
«« want a patron ; aſk him for a place.“ 50 
Pitholeon libell'd me“ But here's a letter 
<«< Informs you, Sir, twas when he knew no better, 
„ Dare you refuſe him? Curll invites to dine, 
«« He'll write a Journal, or he'll turn divine.” 
Bleſs me! a packet.—** Tis a ſtranger ſues, 55 
« A virgia tragedy, an orphan muſe.” 
If I aillike it,“ Furies, death, and rage!“ 
If Japprove, Commend it to the ſtage.” 
There (thank my ſtars) my whole commiſſion ends, 
The play'rs and I are, luckily, no friends. 60 
Fir'd that the houſe reje him, *©* *Sdeath I'll print it, 
„ And ſhame the fools —— Your int'reft, Sir, with 
Lintot.“ 2 | 
Lintot, dull rogue! will think your price too much: 
„Not, Sir, if you reviſe it, and retouch.” “ 
All my demurs but double his attacks; 65 
At laſt he whiſpers, ** Do; and we go ſnacks.” 
Glad of a quarrel, pad. I clap the door, 
Sir, let me ſee your works and you no more. 
"Tis ſung, when Midas? ears began to ſpring, 
(Midas, a ſacred perſon and a king), | 70 
NoTErs, 
Ver. 49. Pitheleon] The name taken from a fooliſh of 
Rhodes, who pretended much to Greek. Scbol. in Horat. I. i. Dr 


Bentley pretends, that this Pitholeon libelled Czfar alſo, See 
notes on Hor. fat, 10. I. i. ; 

Ver. 69. *Tis fung, when Midas, &c.] He means ſung by Per- 
ſius; and the words alluded to are, 

Vidi, widi ipſe, libelle ! 
Auriculas afini Mida Rex habet, 
VARIATIONS, 

Ver. 53. in the MS. 7 
If you refuſe, he goes, as fates incline, 
To plague Sir Robert, or to turn divine. 


Ver. 60. In the former edition, 
Ciober and J are luckily no friends. ä 
* His 
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His miniſter who ſpy'd them firſt, 
(Some ſay his queen), was forc'd to ſpeak, or burſt, 
And is not mine, my friend, a ſorer caſe, 
When ev'ry — . 1 them in my face? 74 
A. Good friend, forbear! you deal in dang'rous 
I'd never name queens, miniſters, or kings; [things. 
Keep cloſe to ears, and thoſe let aſſes prick, 
Tis nothing—P. Nothing ? if they bite and kick ? 
Out with it, Dunc1av ! let the ſecret paſs, 
'That ſecret to each fool, that he's an alf : 80 
The truth once told, (and wherefore ſhould we he ?), 
The Queen of Midas ſlept, and ſo may J. | 
You think this cruel ? take it for a rule, 

No creature ſmarts ſo little as a fool. 
Let peals of laughter, Codrus ! round thee break, 
Thou unconcern'd canſt hear the mighty crack; 86 
Pit, box, and galPry in convulfions hurl'd, 
Thou ftand*ſt unſhook amidſt a burſting world. 
Who ſhames a ſcribbler ? break one cobweb thro”, 
He ſpins the ſlight, ſelf-pleaſing thread anew: 90 
Deſtroy his fib or ſophiſtry, in vain, 
The creature's at his dirty work again, 
Thron'd in the centre of his thin r . 
Proud of a vaſt extent of flimſy lines! | 
Whom have I hurt? has poet yet, or peer, 95 
Loſt the arch'd eye-brow, or Parnaſſian ſneer ? 
And has not Colley ſtill his lord, and whore? 
His butchers Henley, his free-maſons Moor? 
Does not one table Bavius {till admit? 

Still to one biſhop Philips ſeem a wit ? 100 
* 


. Nor zs. 
Ver. 72. Queen] The ſtory is told, by ſome, of his barber; but 
by Chaucer, of his-Queen, See Wife of Bath's tale in Dryden's 
fables. LEW 
Ver. 80. That ſecret to each fool, that be's an afs:] i. e. chat his 
ears (bis marks of folly) are viſible, 
Ver. 88. Aliud:ng to Horace, 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruinæ. F 
Ver. 98. free-maſons Moor ? | He was of this ſociety, and fre- 
quently headed their proceſſions, * 
tl 
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Still * Hold; for God *sſake—you'll of- 
end, 
No names —be calm, —learn prudence of a friend: 
I too could write, and I am twice as tall; 
But foes like theſe—P. One flatt'rer's worſe than all, 
Of all mad creatures, if the learn'd are right, 105 
It is the ſlaver kills, and not the bite. 
A fool quite angry 1s quite innocent : 
Alas! 'tis ten times worſe when they repent. 
One dedicates in high heroic proſe, 
And ridicules beyond a hundred foes : 110 
One from all Grubſtreet will my fame defend, 
And more abuſive, calls himſelf my friend. 
This prints my letters, that expects a bribe, 
And others roar aloud, ** Subſcribe, ſubſcribe. * 
There are, who to my perſon pay their court: 

I cough like Horace, and, though lean, am ſhort ; 
Ammon's great ſon one ſhoulder Had too high, 117 
Such Ovid's noſe, and, ** Sir, you have an eye 
Go on, obliging creatures, make me ſee | 
All that diſgrac'd my betters, met in me. 120 


NorTEzs. 

Ver. 118. Sir, you have an eye] It is remarkable, that amongſt 
theſe compliments on his infirmities and deformities, he mentions 
his eye, which was fine, ſnarpgand piercing, It was done to in- 
timate, that flattery was as odious to him when there was ſome 
ground for commendation, as when there was none. 


VARATIONS, 
Ver, 111. in the MS. 
For ſong, for ſilence ſome mes a bribe; 
And others roar aloud, ** Subſcribe, ſubſcribe. X 
Time, praiſe, or money, is the leaſt they crave z 
Yet each decl:res the other fool or knave, 
After ver, 124. in the MS, 
But, friend, this ſhape, which you and can? * admire, 
Came not from Ammon's ſon, but from my ſire Þ ; 
And for my head, if you'll the truth excuſe, 
I had it from my mother 7, not the mule, 
Happy, if he in whom theſe frailties join'd, 
Had heir'd as well the virtues of the mind, 


* Curll ſet up his head for a ſign. + His father was crooked, 
˖ His mother was much 8 with head-achs. 6 
Say 
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Say for my comfort, languiſhing in bed, 
« Juſt ſo immortal Maro held his head: 
And when I die, be ſure you let me know 
Great Homer dy'd three thouſand years ago. 
Why did 1 write ? what fin to me unknown 125 
Dipt me in ink, my parents', or my own ? 
As yet a child,.nor yet a fool to fame, 
J liſp'd in numbers, for the numbers came. 
I left no calling for this idle trade, 
No duty broke, no father diſobey'd. 130 
The muſe but ſerv'd to eaſe ſome friend, not wife, 
To help me through this long diſeaſe, my life, 
To ſecond, ArBUTHNOT ! thy art and care, 
And teach, the being you preſerv'd, to bear. 
But why then publiſh ? Granville the polite, 135 
And knowing Walfs, would tell me I could write; 


1 | | NOTES. : 

Ver 127. As yet achild, &c.] Mr Pope began to write verſes 
farther back than he could remember, When he was eight years 
eld, Ogilby's Homer fell in his way, and delighted him extreme- 

and ſoon after Sandys' Ovid. He was then fo charmed with 
theſe books, that he ſpoke of them with pleaſure ever after. A- 
bout ten, he turned the tranſactions of the Iliad into a play, 
made up of ſpeeches from Ogilby s tranſlation, tacked togethes 
with verſes of his own; and had the addreſs. 1o/perſuade his 
ſchool-fellows to act it. At twelve he went with his father into 
Windſor- foreſt; and then got firſt acquainted with the writings 
of Waller, Spenſer, and Dryden, On the firft fight of Dryden, 
he found he had what he wanted. His poems were never out of 
his hands; they became his model; and from them alone he 
learned the whole magic of his verfification. In that year he 
began an epic poem, Which Bp Atterbury long afterwards per- 
ſuaded him to burn. He wrote too, in thoſe early days, a co- 
medy and tragedy, the latter taken from a ſtory in the legend of 
St Genevieve; both which underwent the ſame fate, As he 
began his paſtorals ſoon after, he uſed to ſay pleaſantly, that he 
had literally followed the example of Virgil, who ſays, Cum ca- 
nerem reges et prœlia, &c. Ecl. 6. ver. 3. Sc, 

Ver. 130. no father diſobey d] When Mr Pope was yet a child, 
his father, though no poet, would ſet him to make Engliſh ver- 
ſes, He was pretty difficult to pleaſe, and would often fend the 
boy back to new-turn them. When they were to his mind, he 


took great pleaſure in them, and would fay, Theſe are good 
rhymes, | 
1743 CATS | Well- 
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Well-natur'd Garth inflam'd with early praiſe, 

And Congreve lov'd, and Swift endur'd my lays; 
The courtly Talbet, Somers, Sheffield read, | 
Ev'n mitred Rocheſter would nod the head, 140 
And Sr John's ſelf (great Dryden's friends before) 
With open arms receiv'd one poet more. 

Happy my ſtudies, when by theſe approv'd! 
Happier their author, when by theſe belov'd! 

From theſe the world will judge of men and books, 
Not from thdWurners, Oldmixons, and Cooks. 146 
Soft were my numbers; who could take offence 

While pure deſcription held the place of ſenſe ? 

Like gentle Fanny's was my flow'ry theme, 

A painted miſtreſs, or a purling ſtream. 150 

Yet then did Gilden draw his venal quill ; 

I wifh'd the man a dinner, and fart ſtill. 

Yet then did Dennis rave in furious fret ; 

I never anſwer'd, I was not in debt. | 

If want provok'd, or madneſs made them print, 155 

I wag'd no war with Bedlam or the Mint. | 
Did ſome more ſober critic come abroad 

If wrong, I ſmil'd ; if right, I kifs'd the rod. 

Nor s. ak 

Ver. 139. Talbot, &c.] All theſe were patrons or admirers o 
Mr Dryden; though a ſcandalous libel againſt him, entitled, 
Dryden's ſatire to his muſe, has been printed in the name of the 
Lord Somers, of which he was wholly ignorant. 

Theſe are the perſons to whoſe account the author charges the 
publication of his firſt pieces: perſons with whom he was con- 
verſant (and he adds beloved) at ſixteen or ſeventeen years of age; 
an early period for ſuch acquaintance. The catalogue might be 
made yet more illuſtrious, had he not confined it to that time 
when he writ the Paſtorals and Mindſor- foreſt, on which he paſſes 
a ſort of cenſure in the lines following, 

While pure deſcription held the place of ſenſe? Sc. 

Ver. 146. Hurnets, &c.] Authors, ſays Mr Pope, of ſecret 
and ſcandalous hiſtory ;-—but by no means, ſays Mr Warburton, 
of the ſame claſs, though the violence of party might burry 
them into the ſame miſtake. If the firſt (adds he) offended this 
way, it was only through an honeſt warmth of temper, that al- 
lowed too little to an excellent underſtanding. The other two, 
with very bad heads, had hearts ſtill worſe, FE 
Ver 150. A painted meadow, or @ purling fiream, is a verſe of 
Mr Addiſon, | | ; 

| Pains, 
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Pains, reading, ſtudy, are their juſt pretence; 

And all they want, is ſpirit, taſte, and ſenſe. 160 
Comma's and points they ſet exactly right, 

And 'twere a ſin to rob them of their mite. 

Yet neer one ſprig of laurel grac'd theſe ribalds, 
From flaſhing Bentley down to pidling T:ibalds : 
Each wigkt, who reads not, and but icans and ſpells, 
Each word catcher, that lives on ſyllables, 166 
Ev'n fuch ſmall critics ſome regard may claim, 
Preſerv'd in Milton's or in Shake/pe ame, 
Pretty! in amber to obſerve the forms 

Of hairs, or. ſtraws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms! 170 
'The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 
Bat wonder how the devil they got there, 

Were others angry: I excus'd them too; 

Well might they rage, I gave them but their due, 
A man's true merit tis not hard to find; 175 
But each man's fecret ſtandard in his mind, 

That caſting-weigkt pride adds to emptineſs, 

This who can gratify ? for who can pue/s ? 

The bard whom pilfer'd paſtorals renown, 

Who turns a Perſian tale for half a crown, 180 
Juſt writes to make his barrenneſs appear, 

And ſtrains from hard-bound brains, eight lines a- 
13 _ year; | 
He, who flill wanting, though he lives on theft, 
Steals much, ſpends little, yet has nothing left : 184 
And he, who now to ſenſe, now nonſenſe leaning, 
Means not, but btunders round about a meaning: 
And he, whoſe fuſtian's ſo ſublimely bad, 
It is not poetry, but proſe run mad: . 


| NoTES þ 1h | 

Ver. 164. flaſhing Bentley} This great man, fays Mr Warbur- 
ton, though with all bis faults, deſerved to be put into better 
*company, The following words of Cicero deſcribe him not a- 
miſs. Habit a natura genus quoddam acuminis, quod etiam arte lima- 
verat, quod erat in reprebendendis verbis verſutum at ſolers : ſed ſæpe 
: chofum, nonnunguam frigidum, interdum etiam fucetum. 
Ver. 173. Were others angry :] The poets. | 
Ver. 180. a Perſian tale] Ambroſe Philips tranſlated a book 
called the Perſian tale. : | All 
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All theſe my modeſt ſatire bad tranſſate, 
And own'd that nine ſuch poets made a Tate. 190 
How did they fume, and ſtamp, and roar, and chafe! 
And ſwear, not App1son himſelf was ſafe. | 
Peace to all ſuch! but were there one whoſe fires 
True genius kindles, and fair fame inſpires ; 
a Bleſs'd 


NoTrzs, - 

Ver, 189. All theſe my modeſt ſatire bade tranſlate] See their works 
in the tranſlations of claflical — by —— 222 ̃ 

Ver. 190. nine ſuch poets, &c.] Alluding, not to the nine mu- 
ſes, but to nine taiſors. 

Ver. 192. And feear, not AnD180N bimſelf was ſafe,] This is 
an artful preparative for the following tranſition; and finely ob- 
viates what might be thought unfavourzbly of the ſeverity of the 
ſatire, by thoſe who were ſtrangers to the provocation, 

Ver. 193. but vere there one wwheje fires, &c.] Mr Pope's 
friendſhip with Mr Addiſon began in the year 1713. It was 
cultivated, on both ſides, with all the marks of mutual efteem 
and affection, and conſtant intercourſe of good offices, Mr Ad- 
diſon was always commending moderation, warned his friend a- 
gainſt a blind attachment to party, and blamed Steele for bis in- 
diſcreet zeal, The tranſlation of the Iliad being now on foot, he 
recommended it to the public, an oined with the Tories in puſh- 
ing the ſubſcription ; but at the ſame time adviſed Mr Pope not 
to be content with the applauſe of one half of the nation. On 
the other hand, Mr Pope made his friend's intereſt his own, (ſee 
note on ver. 215.4, Ep. B. 2. of Hor, in this volume); and when 
Dennis ſo brutally attacked the tragedy of Cato, he wrote the 
piece called A narrative of bis madneſs. | T 

Thus things continued till Mr Pope's growing raputation, and 
faperiour genivs in poetry, gave umbrage to his friend's fal.e de- 
licacy : and then it was he encouraged Philips and others {ſee his 
letters) in their clamouis againſt him as a Tory and Jacobite, who 
had affiſted in writing the Examiners; and, under an affected care 
for the government, would have hid, even from himſelf, the true 
grounds of his diſguſt, But his jealouſy ſoon broke out, and diſ- 
covered itſelf, firſt to Mr Pope, and, not long after, to all the 
world, The Rape of the Lock had been written in a very haſty 
manner, and printed in a collection of miſcellanies. The ſuc- 
ceſs it met with, encouraged the author to reviſe and enlarge it, 
and give it a more important air, which was done by advancing 
it into a mock epic poem. In order to this it was to have iis ma- 
chinery ; which, by the happieſt invention, he took from the Ro- 
Hcruſſan ſyſtem. Full of this noble conception, he communica- 
ted it to Mr Addiſon, who he imagined would have been equally 
delighted with the improvement, On the contrary, he had the 
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Bleſs'd with each talent, and each art to pleaſe, 195 

And born to write, converſe, and live with eaſe: 

Should ſuch a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 

View him with ſcornful, yet with jealous eyes, 

And hate for arts that caus'd himſelf to riſe ; 5 200 
| amn 


| NoTEs. 
mortification to have his friend receive it coldly;z and more, to 
adviſe him againſt any alteration ; for that the poem in its origi- 
nal ftate, was a delicious little thing, and, as he expreſled it, me- 
rum ſal, Mr Pope was ſhocked for his friend; and then firſt be- 
gan to open his eyes to his character. 

Soon after this, a tranſlation of the firſt book of-the Iliad ap- 
peared under the name of Mr Tickell ; which coming out at a cri- 
tical juncture, when Mr Pope was in the midſt of his engage- 
ments on the ſame ſubject, and by a creature of Mr Addiſon's, 
made him ſuſpect this to be — * ſhaft from the ſame qui- 
ver: and after a diligent inquiry, and laying many odd circum- 
ſtances together, he was fully convinced, that it was not only 
publiſhed with Mr Addiſon's participation, but was indeed his 
own performance, Mr Pope, in his firſt reſentment of this uſage, 
was reſolved to expoſe this new xerſion in a ſ-vere critic upon it. 
IT have now by me the copy had marked ſor this purpoſe; in 
which he has claſſed the ſeveral faults in tranſlation, languaze, 
and numbers, under their proper heads. But the growing ſplendour 
of his own work ſo eclipſed the faint efforts of this oppoſition, that 
he truſted to its own weakneſs and malignity for the juſtice due 
to it. About this time, Mr Add ſon's ſon-in-law, the Earl of 
Warwick, told Mr Pope, that it was in vain to think of being 
wel-with his father, who was naturally a jealous man; that 
Mr Pope's ſuperiour talents in poetry had hurt him, and to ſuch a 
degree, that he had underhand encouraged Gildon to write a thing 
about Wycherley, in which he had ſcurrilouſly abuſed Mr Pope 
and his family; and for this ſervice he had given Gildon ten 
guineas, after the pamphlet was printed, The very next day, 
Mr Pope, in a great heat, wrote Mr Addiſon a letter, wherein 
he told him, he was no ſtranger to his behaviour; which, how- 
ever, he ſhould not imitate: but that what he thought faulty 
in him, he would tell him fairly to his face; and what de- 
ſerved praiſe, he would not deny him to the world: and, as a 

oof of this diſpoſition towards him, he had ſent him the inclo- 

ed, which was the character, firſt publiſhed ſeparately, and at- 
terwards inſerted in this place of the epiſtle to Dr Arbuthnot. 
This plain dealing had no ill effect. Mr Addiſon treated Mr- 
Pope with civility, and, as Mr Pope believed, with juſtice, from 
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Damn with faint praiſe, aſſent with civil leer, 

And, without ſneering, teach the reſt to ſneer 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ftrike, 

Juſt hint a fault, and heſitate diſlike ; t 
Alike reſerv'd to blame, or to commend, 205 
A tim'rous foe, and a ſuſpicious friend; | 
Dreading ev'n fools, by flatterers beſieg'd, 

And ſo obliging, that he ne'er oblig'd ; 

Like Cato, give his little ſenate laws, 

And fit attentive to his own applauſe ; - 210 
While wits and templars ev'ry ſentence raiſe, 

And wonder with a fooliſh face of praiſe— 

Who but muſt laugh, if ſuch a man there be? 

Who would not weep, if Arricus were he! 

What though my name ftood rubric on the walls, 
Or plaſter'd poſts, with claps, in capitals ? 216 
Or ſmoking forth, a hundred hawkers load, 

On wings of winds came flying all abroad ? 

I ſought no homage from the race that write; 
I kept, like Afan monarchs, from their ſight: 220 
Poems I heeded (now be-rym'd ſo long) 
No more than thou, great Go E! a birthday-ſong, 
I ne'er with wits or witlings paſs'd my days, 
To ſpread about the itch of verſe and praiſe; 
Nor like a puppy, daggled through the town, 225 
To fetch and carry 'fing-ſong up and down; 


| NoTzes $4424: . 
this time to his death, which happened about three years af- 
ter, 

Ver. 216. caps, in capitals ?] The bills df quack-doctors and 
quack-bookſellers being uſually paſted together on the ſame poſts, 

Ver. 218. On wings of winds came flying all abroad ? ] Hopkins, 
in the 104th pſalm. ; | | 


Fg VARIATIONS, 
After ver. 208. in the MS. 
Who, if two wits on rival themes conteſt, 
Approves of each, but likes the worſt the beſt. 
* to Mr P.'s and Tickell's tranſlation of the firſt book of 
the Iliad. 8 | 


Vol. I. 1 ee f Nor 
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Nor at rehearſals ſweat, and mouth'd, and cry'd, 

With handkerchief and orange at my fide ; 

But ſick of fops, and poetry, and prate, 

To Bufe left the whole Caftalian ſtate. 230 
Proud as Apollo on bis forked hill, | 

Sat full-blown Bufo, puff'd by ev'ry quill ; 

Fed with ſpft dedication all day long, | 

Horace and he went hand in hand in ſong. | 

His library (where buſts of poets dead, 235 

And a true Pindar ſtood without a head) 

Receiv*'d of wits an undiſtinguiſh'd race, 

Who firſt has judgment aſk'd, and then a place : 

Much they extoll'd his pictures, much his ſeat, 

And flatter'd ev'ry day, and ſome days eat: 240 

Till grown more frugal in his riper days, 

He paid ſome bards with port, and ſome with praiſe; 

To ſome a dry rehearſal was aſſign'd, 

And others (harder {till) he paid in kind. 

Dryden alone (what wonder ?) came not nigh, 245 

Dryden alone eſcap'd this judging eye: | 

But ftill the Great have kindneſs in reſerve, 

He help'd to bury whom he help'd to ſtarve. | 

May ſome choice patron bleſs each gray gooſe quill! 
May ev'ry Bavius have his Bufo till! | | 250 
So when a ſtateſman wants a day's defence, 

Or Envy holds a whole week's war with Senſe, 

Or ſimple Pride for flatt'ry makes demands, 

May dunce by dunce be whiſtled off my hands ! 
| NoTEs. 

Ver. 236.—a true Pindar flood cvit bout a head] Ridicules the 
affectation of antiquaries, who frequently exhibit the headleſs 
trunks and terms of ſtatues, for Plato, Homer, Pindar, &c. Vide 
es + ae to bury] Mr Dryden, after havin lived in 

er. 248. L 
Ae had a magnificent funeral beſtowed upon — by the 


contribution of ſeveral perſons of quality. 


VARIATIONS 
After ver. 234. in the MS, 
To bards reciting: he vouchſaf d a nod, 
And ſnuff d their incenſe like a gracious god. 
Les Bleſs'd 
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Bleſs'd be the Great for thoſe they take away; 255 

And thoſe they left me ; for they left me Gar ; 

Left me to ſee neglected Genius bloom, 

Neglected die, and tell it on his tomb: 

Of all thy blameleſs life the ſole return 

My verſe, and Queens»'ry weeping o'er thy urn! 
Oh let me live my own, and die fo too! 261 

{To live and die is all I have to do): 

Maintain a poet's dignity and eaſe, 

And ſee what friends, and read what books I pleaſe : 

Above a patron, though I condeſcend 265 

Sometimes to call a miniſter my friend. 

1 was not born for courts or great affairs; 

I pay my:debts, believe, and ſay my pray'rs; 

Can fleep without a poem in my head, 

Nor know, if Dennis be alive or dead, al 
Why am I aſk'd what next ſhall ſee the light? 

Heav*ns ! was I born for nothing but to write? 

Has life no joys for me? or (to be grave) 

Have I no friend to ſerve, no foul to ſave? 274 

] found him cloſe with Swi Indeed? no doubt 

(Cries prating Balbus) - ſomething will come out.“ 

Tis all in vain, deny it as I will. 

« No, ſuch a genius never can lie ſtill;“ 

And then for mine obligingly miſtakes 

The firſt lampoon Sir Vill. or Bube makes. 280 

Poor guiltleſs I ! and can I chuſe but ſmile, 

When ev'ry coxcomb knows me by my Ayle 15 1 

urs? 


VARIATIONS 
After ver, 270. in the MS, 
Friendſhips from youth I ſought, and ſeek them till : 
Fame, like the wind, may breathe where-e'er it will. 
The world 1 knew, but made it not my ſchool, 
And in a coutſe of flatt*ry liv'd no fool, 
After ver. 282, in'the MS, | 
P. What if I ſing Auguſtus, great and good? 
A. You did ſo lately, was it underſtood ? 
Be nice no more, 'but, with a mouth profound, 
As rumbling D or a Norfolk hound; 
With Gronx cx and FxED' IIc roughen ev'ry verſe, 
Then ſmooth up all, 20 CAROLIN E rehearſe, 
C 2 
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Curs'd be the verſe, how well ſoc'er it flow, 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe, 
Give Virtue ſcandal, Innocence a fear, 285 
Or from the ſoft-ey'd virgin ſteal a tear ! | 
But he who hurts a harmleſs neighbour's peace, 
Inſults fall'n worth, or beauty in diftreſs ; 
Who loves a lie, lame flander helps about, 
Who writes a libel, or who copies out: - 290 
That fop, whoſe pride affects a patron's name, 
Yet abſent, wounds an author's honeſt fame : 
Who can your merit ſelſiſbly approve, 
And ſhow the /en/e of it without the /owe; 
Who has the vanity to call you friend, 295 
Yet wants the honour, injur'd, to defend; 
Who tells whate'er you think, whate'er you ſay, 
And, if he lie not, muſt at leaft betray ; 
Who to the Dean and {lver-bell can ſwear, 
And ſees at Cannons what was never there; 3co 
Who reads, but with a luſt to miſapply, 
Make ſatire a lampoon, and fiftion he : 
A laſh like mine no honeſt man ſhall dread, 
But all ſuch babling blockheads in his ſtead. | 

Let Sporus tremble.— A. What? that Thing of filk, 
Sporus, that mere white curd of aſs's milk? 306 
Satire or ſenſe, alas! can Sporus feel? 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? 
P. Vet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt, that ſtinks and ſtings; 


\ 


NorEsVs. 

Ver. 299. V bo to the Dean and ſilver bell, &c,] Meaning the 
man wha, would have perſuaded the Duke of Chandos, that Mr 
Pope meant him in thoſe cireumſtances ridiculed in the epiſtle 
on Taſe. See Mr Pope's letter to the Earl of Burlington con- 
cerning this matter, vol, 4. 

| SSI Aenne 
P. No the high taſk to lift up kings te gods, 
Leave to court - ſermons, and to birthday-odes. 
On themes like theſe, ſuperiour far to thine, 
Let laurell'd Cibber and great Arnal ſhine, 
Why write at all ?z=4, Yes, ſilence if you keep, 
The town, the court, the wits, the dunces weep. 


cone | | Whoſe 


% 
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Whoſe buzz the witty and the fair annoys, 311 
Yet wit ne'er taſtes, and beauty ne'er enjoys: 
So well-bred-ſpamiels civilly delight 

In mumbling of the game they dare not bite, 

Eternal ſmiles his emptineſs betray, | 

As ſhallow ftreams run dimpling all the way; 
Whether in florid impotence he ſpeaks, 

And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet ſqueaks ; 
Or at the ear of Eve, familiar toad, 

Half froth, half venom, ſpits himſelf abroad, 320 
In puns, or politics, or tales, or hes, 

Or ſpite, or ſmut, or rhymes, or blaſphemies. 

His wit all ſee-ſaw, between that and this, 0 


315 


Now high, now low, now maſter up, now miſs, 
And he himſelf one vile antitheſis. 325 
Amphibious thing! that acting either part, 

The trifling head, or the corrupted heart, 

Fop at the toilet, flatt'rer at the board, 

Now trips a lady, and now ſtruts a lord. 

Eve's tempter thus the Rabbins have expreſt, 330 
A cherub's face, a reptile all the reſt, 

Beauty that ſhocks you, parts that none will truſt, 
Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the duſt, 

Not Fortune's worſhipper, nor Faſhion's fool, 

Not Lucre's madman, nor Ambition's tool, 335 
Not proud, nor ſervile; be one poet's praiſe, 

That, if he pleas'd, he pleas'd by manly ways: 
That flatt'ry, ev'n to kings, he held a ſhame, 

And thought a lie in 24 or proſe the ſame: 

That not in Fancy's maze he wander'd long, 340 
But ſtoop'd to truth, and moraliz'd his ſong: _ 


NoTEes, 

Ver. 319. See Milton, book iv, 

Ver. 320. Half froth] Alluding to thoſe frothy excretions call- 
ed by the people zoad-ſpirs, ſeen in ſummer-time hanging upon 
plants, and emitted by young inſets which lie hid in the midſt 
of them, for their preſervation, while in their helpleſs ſtate, 
Ver. 340. That ut in Fancy's maze he wonder d long,] His me- 
Fit in this will appear very great, if we conſider, that in this 
walk he had all the advantages which the moſt poetic imagine- 
Aon could give to a great genius. M. Voltaire, in a MS, letter, 


Cc 3 
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That not for Fame, but Virtue's better end, 
He ſtood the furious foe, the timid friend, 
The damning critic, half-approving wit, 
The coxcomb. hit, or fearing to be hit ; 345 
augh'd at the loſs of friends he never had, 
he dull, the proud, the wicked, and the mad; 
'The diſtant threats of vengeance on his head, 
-T he blow unfelt, the tear he never ſhed : 
The tale reviv'd, the lie fo oft o'erthrown, 350 
Th' imputed traſh, and dulneſs not his own; 
The morals blacken'd when the writings *ſcape ; 
The libell'd perſon, and the pictur'd ſhape ; 
Abuſe on all he lov'd, or lov'd him, ſpread, 
A friend in exile, or a father dead; 335 
The whiſper, that to greatneſs ſtill too near, 
Perhaps, yet vibrates on his Sov'xEION's ear 
Welcome for thee, fair Virtue ! all the paſt: 
For thee, fair Virtue ! welcome ev'a the 4“ 


8 . Nor zs. 

dated Oct. 15. 1726, writes thus from England to a friend in Paris, 
I intend'to ſend you two or three poems of Mr Pope, the beſt 
poet of England, and at preſent of all the world. I hope you 
« are acquainied enough with the Engliſh tongue, to be ſenſible 
* of all the charms of his works. For my part, 4 look upon 
“ his poem czlled the Fſſay on Criticiſm as ſuperiout to the Art 
7e , poetry of Horace; and his Rape of the Lock is, in my opi- 
« nion, above the Lutrin of Deſpreaux, I never ſaw ſo amt- 


wahle an imagination, ſo gentle graces, ſo great variety, ſo 


% much wit, and ſo refined knowledge of the world, as in this 
«& little performance. kT” a 

Ver. 350. the lie ſo oft o ertbrætun] As, that he received ſub- 
Tcriptions for Shakeſpear; that he ſet his name to Mr Broome's 
verſes, &c. which, though publicly diſproved, were neverthe- 
Jeſs ſhameleſsly repeated in the libels, and even in that called 


the Nebleman _—_ 
Ver. 351. Th" imputed traſh, } Such as profane pſalms, court- 


poem, and other fcandalous t gs, printed in his name by Curll 


Azad others. ? | 


Ver. 354. Abuſe on all be loi d, or led bim, ſpread, ] Name- 
ly, on the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Burlington, Lord 
Bathurſt, Lord Bolingbroke, Biſhop Atterbury, Dr Swift, Dr 
Arbuthnot, Mr Gay, his friends, his parents, and his very nurſe, 
aſperſed in printed papers, by James Moore, G. Ducket, L. 


Welſted, Tho, Bentley, and other obſcure perſons, 4 


* 
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A. But why inſult the poor, affront the great? 360 
P. A knave's a knave, to me, in ev'ry ſtate; 
Alike my ſcorn, if he ſucceed or fail, 
Sporus at court, or Faphet in a jail; 
A hireling ſcribbler, or a hireling peer; 
night of the poſt corrupt, or of the ſhire ; 365 
If on a pillory, or near a throne, 
He gain his prince's ear, or loſe his own. 

Yet ſoft by nature, more a dupe than wit, 
Sappho can tell you how this man was bit: 
This dreaded ſat'riſt Dennis will confeſs 370 
Foe to his pride, but friend to his diſtreſs: 
So humble, he has knock'd at T:bbald's door, 
Has drunk with Cibber, nay has rhym'd for Moor. 
Full ten years ſlander'd, did he once reply ? 
Three thouſand funs went down on Melſted's lie. 375 
To pleaſe a miſtreſs one aſpers'd his life; 
He Fad him not, but let her be his wife ; 
Let Budgel charge low Grubſtreet on his quill, 
And write whate'er he pleas'd, except his will ; 


— 


NoT?es. 

Ver. 374. ten years] It was ſo long after many libels before 
the author of the Dunciad publiſhed that poem; till when, he ne- 
ver writ a word in anſwer to the many ſcurrilities and falſchoods 
concerning him, 

Ver. 375. Welfted's lic.] This man had the impudence to tell 
in print, that Mr Pope had occaſtoned a lady's death, and to 
name a ferſon he never heard of, He alſo publiſhed, that he 
libelled the Duke of Chandos; with whom it was added that he 
had lived in familiarity, and received from him a preſent of five 
hundred pounds: the falſehood of both which is known to his 
Grace, Mr Pope never received any preſent, farther than the 
ſubſcription for Homer, from him, or from any great man what- 
ſoever. 

Ver. 378. Let Budge!] Budgel, in a weekly pamphlet called 
the Bee, beſtowed much abuſe on him, in the imagination that 
he writ ſome things about the f vill of Dr Tindal, in the 
Grubſtreet Journal; a paper wherein he never had the leaſt hand, 
direction, or ſuperviſal, nor the leaſt knowledge of its author. 

Ver. 379. except bis cuil; ] Alluding to Tindal's will: by which, 

VARIATIONS, 
Ver. 368. in the MS. = 
Once, and but once, his heedleſs youth was bit, 
And lik'd that dang'rous thing, a female wit: 
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Let the two Curlls of town and court, abuſe 380 
His father, mother, body, ſoul, and muſe. 

Yet why ? that father held it for a rule, 

It was a ſin to call our neighbour fool: 

That harmleſs mother thought no wife a whore: 
Hear this, and ſpare his family, James Moore { 385 


Nor zs. \ 
ond other indirect practices, Budgel, to the excluſion of the next 
heir, a nephew, got to himſelf almoſt the whole fortune of a 

-man entirely unrelated to him, | 
Ver, 381. His father, mother, dc. ] In ſome of Curll's and o- 
ther pamphlets, Mr Pope's father was ſaid to be a. mechanic, a 
hatter, a farmer, nay a bankrupt, But, what is ſtranger, a no- 
bleman (if ſuch a reflection could be thought to come from a no- 
bleman) had dropt an alluſion to that pitiful untruth, in a pa- 
per called An epiſtle to a Dector of Divinity: And the following 

ne, 
Hard as thy heart, and as thy birth obſcure, | 
had fallen from a like courtly pen, in certain Verſes to the imitator 
of Horace, Mr Pope's father was of a gentleman's family in Ox- 
fordſhire, the head of which was the Earl of Downe, whoſe ſole 
| heireſs married the Earl of Lindſey. —— His mother was the 
daughter of William Turnor, Eſq; of York, She had three bro- 
thers, one of whom was killed, another died in the ſervice of 

King Charles; the eldeſt following his fortunes, and becoming 
a general officer in Spain, left her what eſtate remained after 
the ſequeſtrations and forfeitures of her family. Mr Pope 

died in 1717, aged 75 ; ſhe in 1733, aged 93, a very few weeks af- 
ter this poem was finiſhed. The following inſcription was placed 
by their ſon on their monuthent in the pariſh of Twickenham, 
zin Middleſex, 


D. O. M. 

ATTXAND RO. Porz, VIRO, INNOCVO, PROBO, PIO, 
GI. VIXIT. ANNOS, LXXV, OB, MDCCXVYI1T, 
ET, EDITHAE, CONIVGI, INCVLPABILI, 
PIENTISSIME, QUE, VIXIT, ANNOS, 

of xc 111. oB. MDCCXXXIIT. 
PARENTIBVS, BENEMERENTIBVS, TIL IVS. rreir,. 
ET. 8131. 


I VarIlAaTIONS | 
Safe as he thought, though all the prudent chid 
He writ no libels, but my lady did: 

Great odds in am rous or poetic game, 
Where woman's is the fin, and man's the ſhame, 
| Unfpotted 
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Vnſpotted names, and memorable long ! 
If there be force in virtue, or in ſong. 
Of gentle blood (part ſhed in Honour's cauſe, 
While yet in Britain Honour had applauſe) 
Each parent ſprung.— AJ. What fortune, pray? — 
P. Their own; 390 
And better got, than Beſtia's from the throne. 
Born to no pride, inheriting no ſtrife, 
Nor marrying diſcord in a noble wife, 
Stranger to civil and religious rage, | 
The good man walk'd innoxious through his age. 
No courts he ſaw, no ſuits would ever try, 395 
Nor dar'd an oath, nor hazarded a lie. 
Unlearn'd, he knew no ſchool-man's ſubtile art, 
No language, but the language of the heart. 
By nature honeſt, by experience wiſe, 400 
Healthy by temp'rance, and by exerciſe 
His life, though long, to ſickneſs paſt unknown, 
His death was inſtant, and without a groan. 
O grant me, thus to live, and thus to die! 
Who ſprung from kings ſhall know leſs joy than I, 
O friend! may each domeſtic bliſs be thine ! 406 
Be no unpleaſing melancholy mine: | 
Me, let the tender office long engage, 
To rock the cradle of repoſing age, 
With lenient arts extend a mother's breath, 410 
Make Languor ſmile, and ſmooth the bed of Death, 
Explore the thought, explain the aſking eye, 
And keep a while one parent from the ſky ! 
On cares like theſe if length of days attend, 
May Heav'n, to bleſs thoſe days, preſerve my friend; 


4 VARIATIONS, 
After ver. 405. in the MS, 

And of myſelf, too, ſomething muſt I ſay? 

Take then this verſe, the trifle of a day; 

And if it live, it lives but to commend 

The man whoſe heart has ne' er forgot a friend, 

Or head, an author : critic, yet polite, 

And friend to learning, yet too wiſe to write, 
7 Preſerve 
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Preſerve him ſocial, cheerful, and ſerene, 41% 
And juſt as rich as when he ferv'd a Queen. 

A. Whether that bleſſing be deny'd or givin, 
Thus far was right, the reſt belongs to Heav'n. 


NoTEs 
Ver. 417. And juſt ar vicb ut ben he ferv'd a Queen.] A com- 
liment to his N real and n when 
e was the favourite phyſician of Queen Anne. 

Ver. 418. A. Whether that bleſſing, c.] He makes his friend 
cloſe the dialogue with a ſentiment very expreſſive of that reli- 
gious reſignation, which was the character both of his temper, 
and Ris piety. | 


SATIRES 


— 


31.4 


SATIRES and EPISTLES 
* W 

H G A 

Y IMITATED. 

H W i en WG 
BOOK II. SATIRE I. 


To Mr FORT ESCUE. 


. Here are (I ſcarce can think it, but am told) 
« * to whom my ſatire ſeems too 

Scarce to wiſe Peter complaiſant enough, 

And ſomething ſaid of Chartres much too rough, 

d The lines are weak, another's pleas'd to ſay, 5 

Lord Fanny ſpins a thouſand ſuch a-day. | | 


ti. 


HOR AT 11 
LIB. U. SAT. I. 
HORATIUS, TREBATIUS. 


H. O Untquibus in ſatira videar nimis acer, et ultra 

Legem tendere opus: Þ fine nervis altera, 
quidquid 

Tim'rous 
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/ 


Tim'rous by nature, of the rich in awe, 
] come to counſel learned in the law: Bu < 
You'll give me, like a friend both ſage and free, 
Advice; and (as you uſe) without a fee. 10 

F. « I'd write no more. 

a Pei. Not write? but then J think, 

And for my foul I cannot ſleep a wink. | 
I nod in company, I wake at night, 

Fools ruſh into my head, and fol write. 

F. You could not do a worſe thing for your life. 15 
Why, if the night ſeem tedious—take a wife: ; 
f Or rather, truly, if your point be reſt, | 
Lettuce and cowſlip wine; probatum et. | 
But talk with Celſus ; Celſus will adviſe 19 
Hartſhorn, or ſomething that ſhall cloſe your eyes. 
Or, if you needs muſt write, write CæsAR's praiſe, 
n You'll gain at leaſt a 4nighthood, or the bays, 


— 


Compoſui, pars eſſe putat, ſimileſque meorum 
Mille die verſus deduci poſſe. e Trebati, 
Quid faciam præſcribe. | 
"HO T. * Quieſcas, : | 
: e | H. Ne faciam, inquis, 
Omnino verſus? . N 
tt AE | + 
oo» . Peream male, fi non 
Optimum erat: e verum nequeo dormire. 
VR e TeriunQi 
Tranſnanto Tiberim, ſomno quibus eſt opus alto; 
Irrĩiguumque mero ſub noctem corpus habento. 
s Aut, fi tantus amor ſeribendi te rapit, aude 
Cx84aRr1s invicti res dicere, h multa laborum 


” 


. Premia arms. Z AA CCC 1 


NomTzs. 
Ver. 20. Hartſhorn] This was intended as a pleaſantry on the 
novelty of the preſcription, 


DES P. What? 
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and fierce, 
With Arms, and Grox c, and BRunswick croud 
the verſe, | 

Rend with tremendous ſound your ear aſunder, 25 
With gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuſs, and thunder? 
Or nobly wild, with Budgel's fire and force, 
Paint angels trembling round his falling horſe ? 

F. x Then all your Muſe's ſofter art diſplay, 
Let Carolina ſmooth the tuneful lay, 30 
Lull with AuBLIA's liquid name the Nine, | 
And ſweetly flow through all the royal line. 

P. 1 Alas! few verſes touch their nicer ear ; 
They ſcarce can bear their /aureat twice a- year; 


—_c 


3 


H. Cupidum, pater optime, vires 
Deficiunt ; i neque enim quivis horrentia pilis 
Agmina, nec fracta pereuntes cuſpide Gallos, 

Aut labentis equo deſcribat vulnera Parthi. f 
T. * Attamen et juſtum poteras et ſcribere fortem, 
Scipiadam ut ſapiens Lucilius. | 
\ H. Haud mihi deero, 
Cum res ipſa feret : I nift dextro tempore, Flacci 
Verba per attentam non ibunt Cæſaris aurem: 


Nor Es. 

Ver. 23. What ? like Sir Richard, &c.] Mr Molyneux, a great 
mathematician and philoſopher, had a high opinion of Sir Richard 
Blackmore's poetic vein. All our Engliſh poets, except Mil- 
© ton,” (ſays he, in a letter to Mr Locke), “ have been mere bal- 
* lad-makers in compariſon of him.“ And Mr Locke, in an- 
ſwer to this obſervation, replies, © I find, with pleaſure, a 
* ftrange harmony throughout, between your thoughts and 
* mine,” Juſt ſo a Roman lawyer and a Greek hiſtorian thought 
of the poetry of Cicero, But theſe being judgments made by 
men out of their own profeſſion, are little regarded,” And Pope 
and Juvenal will make Blackmore and Tully paſs for poetaſtets 
to the world's end, 

Ver, 28. falling horſe ?] The horſe on which his Majeſty char- 
ged at the battle of Oudenard; when the pretender, and the prin- 
ces of the blood of France, fled before him, 
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And juſtly Cæs Ax ſcorns the poet's lays, - 35 
It is to hiftory he truſts for praiſe. 

F. * Better be Cibber, I'll maintain it ſtill, 
Than ridicule all taſte, blaſpheme quadrille, 
Abuſe the city's beſt good men in metre, 
And laugh at peers that put their truſt in Peter. 40 
n Ev'n thoſe you touch not, hate you. 

A P. What ſhould ail them? 

F. A hundred ſmart in Timon and in Balaam : 
The fewer till you name, you wound the more; 
Bond is but one, but Harpax is a ſcore. 
P. Fach mortal has his pleaſure : none deny 45 
Scarfdale his bottle, Darty his ham-pye ; 
Ridotta ſips and dances, till ſhe ſee _ 
The doubling luſtres dance as faſt as ſhe; - 
P F—loves the ſenate, Hockley-hole his brother, 
Like in all elſe, as one egg to another. o 
92 I love to pour out all myſelf, as plain 
As downright SHIPPEn, or as old Montagne: 


— — —_—_ 


Cui male fi palpere, recalcitrat undique tutus, 


T. ® Quanto rectius hoc, quam triſti lædere verſu 

Pantolabum ſcurram, Nomentanumve nepotem ? 

n Cum fibi quiſque timet, quamquam eſt intactus, et 
odit. 

H. * Quid faciam ? faltat Milonius, ut ſemel icto 

Acceſſit fervor capiti, numeruſque lucernis. 


Þ Caſtor gaudet equis ; owo prog natus eodem, 


Pugnis. quot capitum vivunt, totidem ſtudiorum | 


M.illia. 4 me pedibus delectat claudere verba, 


Lucili ritu, noſtrùm melioris utroque. 
In 


Nor rs. 

Ver. 46. Darty his bam-pye;] This lover of ham - pye owned 
the fidelity of the poet's pencil; and ſaid, he had done juſtice to 
his taſte; but that if, inſtead of ham · pye, he had given him feree!- 
Pe, he never could have pardoned him. 6 

Ver. 52. As dotunrigbt Sbippen, or as old Montagne :] They had 


this indeed in common, to uſe great liberties of ſprech, and to 
| profels ſaying what they thought, Montagne had many qualitics, 
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In them, as certain to be lov'd as ſeen, 

The ſoul ood forth, nor kept a thought within; 
In me what ſpots (for ſpots 1 have) appear, 55 
Will prove at leaſt the medium muſt be clear. 

In this impartial glaſs, my Muſe intends 

Fair to expoſe myſelf, my foes, my friends; 

Publiſh the preſent age; but where my text 

Is vice too high, reſerve it for the next: 60 
My foes ſhall with my life a longer date, 

And ev'ry friend the leſs lament my fate. 

My head and heart thus flowing through my quill, 

r Verſe-man or proſe-man, term me which you wall, 
Papiſt or Proteſtant, or both between, 65 
Like good Eraſmus in an honeſt mean, 2 
In moderation placing all my glory, 

While Tories call me Whig, and Whigs a Tory, 

5 Satire's my weapon, but I'm too diſcreet 

To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet; 70 


— 


Ille velut fidis arcana ſodalibus olim 

Credebat libris; neque, ſi male geſſerat, uſquam 
Decurrens alio, neque ſi bene: quo fit, ut omnis 
Votiva pateat veluti deſeripta tabella [anceps : 
Vita ſenis, ſequor hunc, Lucanus an Appulus, 
Nam Venuſinus arat finem ſub utrumque colonus, 
Miſſus ad hoc, pulſis (vetus eſt ut fama) Sabellis, 
Quo ne per vacuum Romano incurreret hoſtis; 

Sive quod Appula gens, ſeu quod Lucania bellum 
Incuteret e * fed hic ſtylus haud petet ultro 
Quemquam animantem, et me veluti cuſtodiet enſis 
Vagina tectus: quem cur deſtringere coner, 


Nor xsSs. | 

that have gained him the love and eſteem of his readers: the o- 
ther had one, which always gained him the favourable attention 
of his hearers, For, as a celebrated Roman orator obſerves, Ma- 
ledicit I EKR UDT s apertius et ſæ pius, cum periculo etiam ſud. 
Aﬀert et iſta res or NN M, guia libentiſſime bamines audiunt ea 
gue dicere ipſi noluiſſent. ' 

Dd 2. I 
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© I only wear it in a land of Hectors, | 

Thieves, ſupercargoes, ſharpers, and directors. 

u Save but our army / and let Jove incruſt | 

Swords, pikes, and guns, with everlaſting ruſt ! 

* Peace 15 my dear 0 FLEUR T's more: 75 

But touch me, and no miniſter ſo ſore. 

Whoe'er offends, at ſome unlucky time 

5 Slides into verſe, and hitches in a rhyme, 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, . 

And the ſad burthen of ſome merry ſong. 80 
= Slander or poiſon dread from Delia's rage, 

Hard — ing, if your judge be Page: 

From furious — ſcarce a milder fate; 


P. x d by her love, or libell'd by her hate. 


i... 


— 


t Tutus ab infeſtis latronibus ? * O pater et rex 
Jupiter, ut pereat poſitum rubigine telum, 
Nec quiſquam noceat * cupido mihi pacis! at ille, 
n (melius non tangere, clamo), 
Flebit, et inſignis tota cantabitur urbe. 

2 Cervius iratus leges minitatur et urnam; 
Canidia Albuti, — eſt inĩimica, venenum ; 
Grande malum Turius, ſi quid ſe judice certes : 


No rrs. | 

Ver. 72. Thieves, ſupercargoes, ] The names at that time uſual- 
ly beſtowed on thoſe whom the trading companies ſent with their 
ſhips, and intruſted with their concerns abroad, 

Ver, 73. Save but our army] &c.] Une maladie nouvelle (ſays 
the admirable author de J 2 des liix) $'eft repandue en Europe; 
elle a ſaiſi nos princes, et leur fait entretenir un nombre defordonne de 
troupes, - Elle a ſes redoublemens, et elle devient neceſſairement con- 
tagieuſe. Car fi-tot gu"un at augmente ce qu'il appelle ſes troupes, 
les autres ſoudain augmentent les leurs, de facon qu on ne gagne rien 
par-la que la ruine commune. Chaque monarque tient ſur pied toutes 
tes armees qu'il peurroit avoir fi ſes peuples etoient en danger di ẽtre ex- 
terminen; et on nomme paix cet etat d'effort de tous contre tous. 
Auf I Europe eft elle fi ruinee, que les particuliers, qui ſeroient dans 
Ia fituation oz ſont les trois puiſſances de cette partie du monde les plus o- 

wientes, naurcient pas de quoi vivre. Nous ſommes pauwires avec les 
richeſſes & le commerce de tout I' univers; et bientit, à force d avoir des 
ldats, nous nanrons plus que des ſeldats, & nous ſerons comme 
artares, | | 
Its 
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Its proper pow'r to hurt, each creature feels; 85 
Bulls aim their horns, and aſſes lift their heels; 
*Tis a bear's talent not to kick, but hug; 
And no man wonders he's not ſtung by pug. 
b So drink with Waters, or with Chartres “ eat; 
They'll never poiſon you, they'll only cheat. 
© Then, learned Sir! (to cut the matter ſhort), 
Whate'er my fate, or well or ill at court 
Whether Old Age, with faint but cheerful ray, 
Attends to gild the ev'ning of my day, 
Or Death's black wing already be diſplay d, 95 
To wrap me in the univerſal ſhade ; E136 
Whether the darken'd room to mule invite, 
Or whiten'd wall provoke the ſkew'r to write: 
In durance, exile, Bedlam, or the Mint, | 
4 Like Lee or Budgell, I will rhyme and print. 100 
F. Alas, young man! your days can ne'er be long, 
In flow'r of age you periſh for a ſong | 
Plums and directors, Shylock and his wife, 
Will club their teſters, now, to take your life! 
P. f What? arm'd for virtue when I point the pen, 
Brand the bold front of ſhameleſs guilty men; 106 


* Ut, quo quiſque valet, ſuſpectos terreat, utque 
Imperet hoc Natura potens, ſic collige mecum. 
Dente lupus, cornu taurus petit; unde, niſi intus 
Monſtratum? d Scævæ vivacem crede nepoti 
Matrem; nil faciet ſceleris pia dextera: (mirum 
Ut * x is lupus quemquam, neque dente petit 
8): 
Sed mala tollet anum vitiato melle cicuta. 
© Ne longum faciam : ſeu me tranquilla ſenectus 
Exſpectat, ſeu mors atris circumvolat alis; 
Dives, inops ; Romæ, ſeu fors ita juſſerit, exſul; 
d Quiſquis erit vitæ, ſcribam, color. 
T. O puer, ut ſis 
Vitalis metuo; et majorum ne quis amicus 
Frigore te feriat. 
H. * Quid? cum eſt Lucilius auſus 
* Sce note on Moral _— epiſt, 3. v. 20, vol. 2. 
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Daſh the proud gameſter in his gilded car ; 

Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a far; 

Can there be wanting, to defend her cauſe, 

Lights of the church, or guardians of the laws! 110 
Could penſion'd Boileau laſh in honeſt ſtrain 
Flatt'rers and bigots ev'n in Louis' reign? 

Could laureat Dryden pimp and fry'r engage, 

Yet neither Charles nor James be in a rage? 

And I not s ſtrip the gilding off a knave, 115 
Unplac'd, unpenſion d, no man's heir, or ſſave? 


3 "RY : ah 2 


Primus in hunc operis componere carmina morem, 
t Detrahere et pellem, nitidus qua quiſque per ora 
Cederet, intror/um turpis ; num Lælius, et qui 
Duxit ab oppreſſa meritum Carthagine nomen, 


| N OTES., þ 

Ver. 116. Unplac'd, unpenſſon d, no man's heir, or flave ?] Mr 
Pope, it is W. e fortune by his Homers. CH 
| Treaſurer Oxford affected to diſcourage that defign ; for ſo great 
2 genius (he ſaid) ought not to be confined to tranſlation, He 
always uſed Mr Pope civilly; and would often expreſs his con- 
cern that his religion rendered him incapable of a place, At the 
ſame time, he never ſpoke one word of a perfion. For this offer 
he was folely indebted to the Whig miniſters. In the beginning 
of George I. Lord Hallifax, of his own motion, ſent for Mr 
Pope, and told him, it had often given him concern, that ſo great 
a poet had never been diſtinguiſhed ; that he was glad it was now 
In his power to ſerve him; and, if he cared to accept it, he 
ſhould have a penſion not clogged with any engagements, Mr 
Pope thanked him, and deſired time to conſider of it,- After 
three months (having heard nothing further from that Lord) he 
wrote him a letter to repeat his thanks; in which he took oc- 
caſion to mention the affair of the penſion with much indifference, 
So the thing dropt till Mr Craggs came into the miniſtry, The 
affair of the penſion was then reſumed. And this miniſter, in a ve- 
ry frank and friendly manner, told Mr Pope, that three hundred 
pounds a- year was then at his ſervice : he had the management of 
the ſecret-ſervice money, and could pay him ſuch a penſion, 
without its being known, or ever coming to account, But now 
Mr Pope declined the offer without hefitation : only, in return 
for ſo friendly a propoſal, he told the ſecretary, that if at any 
time he wanted money he would draw upon him for 100 or 2001. 
wh:ch liberty, notwithſtanding, he never took, Mr Craggs 


* 
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I will, or periſh in the gen'rous cauſe: | | 
Hear this, and tremble ! you, who ſcape the laws. 
Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave | 
Shall walk the world, in credit, to his grave. 120 
h To VIRTUE ONLY and HER FRIENDS A FRIEND, 
The world beſide may murmur, or commend. 
Know, all the diſtant din that world can keep, 
Rolls o'er my grotto, and but ſooths my ſleep. 

i There, my retreat the beſt companions grace, 125 
Chiefs out of war, -and ſtateſmen out of place, 
There St Joan mingles with my friendly bowl 
The feaſt of reaſon and the flow of ſoul : 

And He, whoſe lightning pierc'd th? Iberian lines, 
Now forms my quincunx, and now ranks my vines, 
Or tames the genius of the ſtabborn plain, 131 
Almoſt as quickly as be conquer'd Spain, 


RR. _—_— 


Ingenio offenſi ? aut læſo doluere Metello, 
Famoſiſque Lupo cooperto verſibus ? atqui 
Primores populi arripuit populumgue tributim 
Scilicet ® Uni Xu viRkTUTI ATQUE EJVUS As 
| - MICIS, = wes 24 : . 

i Quin ubi ſe a vulgo et ſcena in ſecreta remorant 
Virtus Scipiadæ et mitis ſapientia Lali, | 
Nugari cum illo, et diſcincti ludere, donec 
Decoqueretur olus, ſoliti. 

| Quidquid ſum ego, quamvis 


| g N OT ES. 

more than once preſſed him on this head; and urged the conve- 
niency of a chariotz which Mr Pope was ſenf6ble enough of: 
but the precariouſnefs of that ſupply made him very prudently 
decline the thoughts of an equipage; which it was much better 
never to ſet up, than not properly to ſupport, 

Ver. 129, And nt, whoſe lightning, &c.] Charles Mordaunt, 
Earl of Peterborough, who in the year 1705 took Barcelona, and 
in the winter following, with only 280 horſe and goo foot, en- 
terpriſed and accompliſhed the conqueſt of Valentia, | 

Wc | Envy 
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k Evy muſt own, I hve among the great, 
No pimp of pleaſure, and no ſpy of ſtate, | 
With eyes that pry not, tongue that ne'er repeats, 
Fond to ſpread friendſhips, but to cover heats ; 136 
To help who want, to forward who excel ; 
This, all who know me, know; who love me, tell; 
And who unknown defame me, let them be | 
Scribblers or peers, alike are nch to me. 140 
This is my plea, on this I reſt my cauſe — 
I'What faith my counſel, learned in the laws? 
F. * Your plea is good; but ſtill I ſay, Beware! 
Laws are explain'd by men — fo have a care. 
It ſtands on record, that in Richard's times 145 
A man was hang'd for very honeſt rhymes ; 
n Conſult the ſtatute, guart. I think, it is, 
| Edwardi Sent. or prim. et guint. Fliſj-. 
See /ibels, ſatires — here you have it — read. 
P. o Libels and /atires ! lawleſs things indeed ! 150 


Y wy 
— 


Infra Lucili cenſum, ingeniumque ; tamen me 
x Cum magnis vixif/e invita fatebitur uſque 
Invidia; et fragili quærens illidere dentem, 


Ofendet ſalido | : ; 
| I niſi quid tu, doe Trebati, . 
Diſſentĩs. 


T. ® Equidem nihil hinc diffingere poſſum. 
Sed tamen ut monitus caveas, ne forte negoti 
Incutiat tibi quid ſanctarum inſcitia legum: 
"7 . condiderit in quem quis carmi na, jus eff 
% Tudiciumgue.” . 
: H. Eſto, ſiquis mala. ſed bona fi quis 
Ver. 146. A man wa, bang d, &c.] Si mala candideri.· 
The Baron de Monteſquizu, explains this manner very truly, 
L'ariſtocratie eft le gouwernement qui proſcrit le plus les owurages ſa- 
tirigues. Les magiſtrats ſont de petits ſouverains, qui ne ſont pas 
affez grands pour mepriſer les injures. Si dans la minarchie quelque 
trait wa contre le monarque, il eft fi haut que le trait n' arrive point 
Juſqu* à lui; un ſeignear ariſſocratigue en eft perce de fart en part. 
Au les decemvirs, gui formoient une ariſtocratie, punirent-ils de 


mart tes Ecrits ſatirigues, De Veſprit des loix, I. xii, c. 13. 


- 
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But grave epiſtles, bringing vice to light, 
Such as a king might read, a biſhop write, 
Such as Sir Ron ER T would approve . | 
; F F . Indeed ? 
The caſe is alter'd—you may then proceed; 

In ſuch a cauſe the plaintiff will be hifs'd, 155 
My lords the judges laugh, and you're diſmiſs'd. 


— 


2 


Judice condiderit laudatus Csarm ? ſi quis 
Opprobriis dignum laceraverit, integer ipſe ? 
7. P Solventur riſu tabulæ: tu miſſus *. 
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The Second Sarixz of the Second 
| Book of HORACE. 


. 
rn n u. 
To Mr BET HE L-. 


a Hat, and how preat, the virtue and the art 
To live on little with a cheerful heart ; 

(A doctrine ſage, but truly none of mine), 
Let's talk, my friends, but talk © before we dine. 

* Not when a gilt buffet's reflected pride 5 

Turns you from ſound philoſophy aſide ; 

Not when from plate to plate your eye-balls roll, 

And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. 

Hear BEBTRHET's ſermon, one not vers'd in ſchools, 
But ſtrong in ſenſe, and wiſe without the rules. 10 


_— 


4ST 1% 4A 


3 U virtus et quanta, boni, ſit vivere parvo, 

O (Nec meus hic ſermo; ſed quæ præcepit O- 
fellus, 

Ruſticus, 4 abnormis ſapiens, craſſague Minerva), 

Diſcite. non inter lances men/a/que nitentes ; 

Cum ſtupet in/anis acies fulgoribus, et cum 

Acclinis falſis animus meliora recuſat: 

Verum hic impranſi mecum diſquirite. Cur hoc? 

Dicam, ſi potero. male verum examinat omnis 


* The ſame to whom ſeveral of Mr Pope's letters are addre ſſ- 
-;. 


ed, vol, 4. 
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b Go work, hunt, exerciſe ! (he thus began), 
Then ſcorn a homely dinner, if you can, 
( Your wine lock'd up, your butler ſtroll'd abroad, 
Or fiſh deny'd the river yet unthaw'd;) | 
If then plain bread and milk will do the feat, 15 
The pleaſure lies in you, and not the meat. 

* Preach as I pleaſe, I doubt our curious men 
Will chuſe a pheaſant ſtill before a hen ; 

Yet hens of Guinea full as good I hold, 

Except you eat the feathers green and gold. 20 
Of carps and mullets why prefer the great, 

(Tho? cut in pieces ere my Lord can eat), 


Corruptus judex. * Leporem ſeQatus, equove 
Laſſus ab indomito ; vel (fi Romana fatigat 
Militia aſſuetum græcari) ſeu pila velox, 
Molliter auſterum ſtudio fallente-laborem ; 
Seu te diſcus agit, pete cedentem aera diſco : 
Cum labor extulerit faſtidia ; ſiccus, inanis, 
Sperne cibum wilem niſi Hymettia mella Falerno, 
e biberis; diluta. * foris eſt promus, et atrum 
Defendens piſces hiemat mare: cum ſale pants 
Latrantem ſtomachum bene leniet, unde putas, aut 
Qui partum ? non in caro nidore voluptas 
Summa, ſed in zeip/o eſt. tu pulmentaria quære 
Sudando. pinguem vitiis albumque neque oſtrea, 
Nec ſcarus, aut poterit peregrina juvare lagots. 
& Vix tamen eripiam, poſito pa vone, velis quin 
Hoc potius quam gallina tergere palatum; 
Corruptus vanis rerum : quia veneat auro 
Rara avis, et pita pandat ſpectacula cauda: 
Tamquam ad rem attineat quidquam. Num veſceris 
iſta, | 
Quam laudas, pluma? coctove num adeſt honor idem? 
Carne tamen quamvis diſtat nihil hac, magis illa ; 
Imparibus formis deceptum te patet, eſto. | 
Unde datum ſentis, lupus hic, Tiberinus, an alto 
Captus hiet ? ponteſne inter jactatus, an amnis 
Oitia ſub Tuſci ? I laudas, inſane, trilibrem 


Vet 
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Yet for ſmall turbots ſuch efteem profeſs ? 

Becauſe God made theſe large, the other leſs. 

* Oldfield with more than harpy throat endu'd, 25 
Cries, «* Send me, Gods! a whole hog barbecy'd !” 
Oh blaſt it, * ſouth-winds Þ till a ſtench exhale 
Rank as the ripenefs of a rabbit's tail. . 

By what criterion do ye eat, d'ye think, 

If this is priz'd for ſweetneſs, that for ſtink ? 30 
When the tir'd glutton labours through a treat, 
| He finds no reliſh in the ſweeteſt meat, | 

| He calls for ſomething bitter, ſomething ſour, 

And the rich feaſt concludes extremely poor : 
o Cheap eggs, and herbs, and olives till we ſee; 35 
Thus much is left of old ſimplicity ! 


— 


—— 


2 


Mullum; in fingula quem minuas pulmenta neceſſe eſt, 
Ducit te ſpecies, video. quo pertinet e 
Proceros odiſſe Iupos? quia ſcilicet illis 
Majorem natura modum dedit, his breve pondus, 
Jejunus raro fomachus vulgaria temnit. 
m Paorrectum ma gno magnum ſpectare catino 
Vellem, ait Harpyiis gula digna rapacibus. At vos, 
n Præſentes, Auſtri, coquite horum opſonia: quam- 
quam | 
Putet aper rhombuſque recens, mala copia quando 
Ægrum follicitat ſtomachum; cum rapala plenus 
Atque acidas mavult inulas. » necdum os abacta 
Pauperies epulis regum: nam wilibus ovis © 
Nigriſque eſt o/zis hodie locus. Haud ita pridem 
T Galloni præconis erat acipenſere menſa 
Infamis. quid? tum rhombos minus zquora alebant ? 


NoTESs. 

Ver. 25. Oldfeld.] This eminent glutton ran through a for- 
tune of fifteen hundred pounds a-year in the ſimple luxury of 
good eating. 

Ver. 26. a vbole hog barbecu'd, &c. ] A Weſt-Indian term of 
gluttony, a hog roaſted whole, ſtuffed with ſpice, and baſted 
with Madera wine, 


The 
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? The robin- red - breaſt till of late had reſt, 
And children ſacred held a martin's neſt, 
Till becca-ficos fold ſo dev'liſn dear | 
To one that was, or would have been, a peer. 40 
1 Let me extol a cat, on oyſters fed, 
III have a party at the Bedford head; 
Or ev'n to crack live -crawfiſh recommend; 
I'd never doubt at court to N a friend. ; 
r *Tis yet in vain, I own, to a pother | 
About —— vice, and fall into * rap 75 
Between exceſs and famine lies a mean; 
Plain, but not ſordid ; tho? not ſplendid, clean. 
* Avidien, or his wife, (no matter which, 
For him you'll call a © dog, and her a bitch), 50 
Sell their preſented partridges, and fraits, 
And humbly live on rabbits and on roots : 
One half-pint bottle ſerves them both to dine; 
And is at once their vinegar and wine. 
But on ſome x lucky day (as when they found 55 
A loft bank-bill, or heard their ſon was drown'd) + 
At ſuch a feaſt, Y old vinegar to ſpare, 
Is what two fouls fo gen'rous cannot bear: 


* . 
* — 


— — — — — — — — 


1 
1 


» Tutus erat rhombus, tutoque cicaa ia nido, 
Donec vos auctor docuit græteri us. ergo 
2 Si quis nunc mergos ſuaves edixerit afſos, 
Parebit pravi docilis Ramana juventus. r 
r Sordidus a tenui victus diſtabit, Ofello 1 
Judice: nam fruſtra vitium vitaveris iſtud, 
Si te alio pravus detorſeris. * Avidienus, 
© Cui canis ex vero ductum cognomen adhæret, 
Quinquennes oleas eſt, et ſylveſtria corna; TOE 
» Ac, niſi mutatum, parcit defundere winum; et 
Cajus odorem olei N perferre (licebit 
Ille repotia, natales, alioſque dierum 
* Feſtos albatus celebret) cornu ipſe bilibri 
Caulibus inſtillat, J weteris non parcus aceti. 
Nor ESV. N 
Ver. 42. Bedford- bead ;] A famous eating-houſe. 4 
E33 Oil, 


* 
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Oil, though it ſtink, they drop by drop impart, 
But ſowſe the cabbage with a bounteous heart. 60 
* He knows to live, who keeps the middle ſtate, 

And neither leans on this ſide, nor on that; 
Nor * ſtops, for one bad cork his butler's pay, 
Swears, like Albutius, a good cook away; 
Nor lets, like“ Nzvius, ev'ry errour paſs, 65 
The — wine, foul cloth, or greaſy glaſs. 

Now hear what bleſſings 'Temperance can bring: 
(Thus ſaid our friend, and what he ſaid I ſing) : 
« Firſt health: The (ſtomach cramm'd from ev'ry difh, 
A tomb of boiPd and roaſt, and fleſh and fiſh, 70 
Where bile, and wind, and phlegm, and acid jar, 
And all the man is one inteſtine war) 
Remembers oft © the ſchoolboy's ſimple fare, 
The temp'rate ſleeps, and = light as air. 

How pale each worſhiptul and rev rend gueſt 75 

Riſe from a clergy, or a city feaſt ! 
What life in all that ample body, ſay ? 
What heav'nly particle inſpires the clay? 


: 
* 


Quali igitur victu ſapiens utetur, et horum 
Utrum ĩmitabitur? hac urget lupus, hac canis, aiunt. 
2 Mundus erit, qua non prey ſordibus, atque 
In neutram partem cultus miſer. Hic neque /ervis 
Albuti ſenis exemplo, dum munia didit, 

SeTus erit; nec fic ut ſimplex d Nævius, anctam 
Convivis præbebit aguam : vitium hoc quoque ma- 
gnum. 12 | 
© Accipe nunc, victus tenuis quæ quantaque ſecum 
Aﬀerat. In primis valeas bene; nam variz res 
Ut noceant homini, credas, memor illius eſcæ, 
Quz ſimplex © o/im tibi ſederit. at ſimul aſſis 
Miſcueris elixa, fimul conchylia turdis ; | 
Dulcia ſe in bilem yertem, ſtomachoque tumultum 
Lenta feret pituita. f Vides, ut pallidus omnis 
Ccena deſurgat dubia ? quin corpus onuſtum 
Heſternis vitiis animum quoque prægravat una, 


Atque affigit humo divine particulam auræ. * 
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The ſoul ſubſides, and wickedly inclines 

To ſeem but mortal, ev'n in ſound divines. 80 
On morning- wings how active ſprings the mind 

That leaves the load of yeſterday behind ? 

How eaſy ev'ry labour it purſues ? 

How coming to the poet ev'ry muſe ? | 

b Not but we may exceed, ſome holy time, 85 

Or tir'd in ſearch of truth, or ſearch of rhyme; 

IIl health ſome juſt indulgence may engage, 

And more the ſickneſs of long life, old age 

i For fainting age what cordial drop remains, 

If our intemp'rate youth the veſſel drains ? 90 

& Our fathers prais'd rank ven'ſon. You ſuppoſe 

Perhaps, young men! our fathers had no noſe, 

Not ſo: a buck was then a week's repaſt, 

And 'twas their point, I ween, to make it laſt; 94 

More pleas'd to keep it till their friends could come, 

'Than eat the ſweeteſt by themſelves at home. 

i Why had not I in thoſe good times my birth, 

Ere coxcomb-pyes or coxcombs were on earth ? 

Unworthy he, the voice of Fame to hear, 
m That ſweeteſt muſic to an honeſt ear; 100 


5 
—_— -— 


* 


* Alter, ubi dicto citius curata ſopori 
Membra dedit, vegetus przſcripta ad munia ſurgit. 
Hic tamen ad melius poterit tranſcurrere quondam z 
Sive diem feſtum rediens advexerit annus, 
Seu recreare volet tenuatum corpus ubique 
Accedent anni, et tractari mollius ætas | 
Inbecilla volet. i Tibi quidnam accedet ad iſtam, 
Quam puer et validus præſumis, mollitiem ; ſeu 
Dura valetudo inciderit, ſeu tarda ſenectus? | 

E Rancidum aprum antiqui laudabant: non quia naſus 
Illis nullus erat; fed, credo, hac mente, quod hoſpes 
Tardius adveniens vitiatum commodius, quam 
Integrum edax dominus conſumeret. 1 hos utinam 

inter 

Heroas natum tellus me prima tuliſſet. 

Pas aliquid fame, quz carmine gratior aurem 

| E e 2 (For 
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(For faith, Lord Fanny! you are in the wrong, 


The world's good word is better than a ſong). 


Who has not learn'd, * freſh ſturgeon and ham-pye 
Are no rewards for want, and infamy ! $1 
When Luxury has lick'd up all thy pelf, 105 
Curs'd by thy © neighbours, thy truſtees, thyſelf, 


To friends, to fortune, to man ind a ſhame, 


Think how poſterity will treat thy name; 

And ?P buy a rope, that future times may tell 

Thou haſt at leaſt beſtow'd one penny well. 110 
2 % Right,” cries his Lordſhip, «for a rogue in need 


4 To have a taſte is inſolence indeed: 


% In me tis nobſe, ſuits my birth and ſtate, 
« My wealth unwieldy, and my heap too great.“ 
Then, like the ſun, let Bounty ſpread her ray, 115 


And ſhine that ſu — away. 
Oh impudence — ! with all thy ftore, 


How dar' thou let one worthy man be poor? 
Shall half the new - built churches round thee fall? 


Make keys, build bridges, or repair Whitehall: 120 


Or to thy country let that heap be lent, 
As M ** o's was, but not at five per cent. 

t Who thinks that Fortune cannot change her mind, 
Prepares a dreadful jeſt for all mankind. | | 


ek 


 humanam ? grandes rhombi, patinæque 
Grande ſerunt una » cum damno dedecus. adde 
* Iratum patruum, vicinos, te tibi iniquum, 
Et fruſtra mortis cupidum, cum deerit egenti 
p As, laguei pretium. 5 di 

N | Peer Ke inquit, Trauſius iſtis 

Jurgatur verbis: ego vectigalia magna 
Divitiaſque habeo tribus amplas regibus. = Ergo, 
Quod fuperat, non eſt melius quo inſumere poſſis? 
Cur eget indignus gaiſuam, te divite ? quare 


— 


s Templa ruunt antigua Deim ? cur, improbe, care 


Non aliquid patriæ tanto emetiris acervo ? 


Vn nimirum tibi recte ſemper erunt res? 


10 magnus poſchac inimicis rifus | uterne 


And 
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And * who ſtands ſafeſt? tell me, is it he 125 
That ſpreads and ſwells in puff d proſperity, 
Or bleſs'd with little, whoſe preventing care 
— eace provides fit arms againſt a war? 

hus Bethel ſpoke, who always ſpeaks his thought, 
And always thinks the very thing he ought : 2 130 
His equal mind I copy what I can, | 
And as I love, would imitate the man. 
In ſouth-ſea days not happier, when ſurmis'd 
The lord of thouſands, than if now) excis'd ; - 
In foreſt planted by a father's hand, 135 
'Than in five acres now of rented land. | 
Content with little I can piddle here 
On * brocoli and mutton, round the year; 
But * ancient friends (tho' poor, or out of play) 
That touch my bell, I cannot turn away. 140 
Tis true, no turbots dignify my boards, 
But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames affords : 
To Hounſlow-heath I point, and Banſted-down, - 
Thence comes your * and theſe chicks my 


Own: 


_—_— — 


* Ad caſas dubios fidet fibi certius ? * qui 

Pluribus aſſuèrit mentem corpuſque ſuperbum; 

An qui contentus parvo metuenſque futuri, 

In pace, ut ſapiens, aptarit idonea bello??? 
* Quo magis his credas: puer hunc eg parvus 

Ofellum 

Integris optbus novi non latius uſum, 

Quam nunc y accifis. Videas, metato in agello, 

Cum pecore et gnatis, fortem mercede colonum, 

Non ego, narrantem, temere edi luce profeſtaa 

Quidquam, præter 2z o/us fumoſæ cum pede pernæ. 

Ac mihi ſeu a longum poſt. tempus venerat hoſpes, 

Sive operum vacuo gratus conviva per imbrem 

Vicinus ; bene erat, non b p;/cibus urbe petitis, 


NoTzs, | 

Ver. 133. In fouth-ſea days not bappier, &c.] Mr Pope nad 
ſouth -ſea Mock, — — did not fell out, 1 was valued at 
between twenty and thirty thouſand pounds when it fell. 


E e 3 From 
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From yon old walnut- tree a ſhow'r ſhall fall; 145 
4 And grapes, long ling' ring on my only wall, 
And figs "68k ſtandard and eſpalier join 
The dev'l is in you if you cannot dine: 

Then“ cheerful healths (your miſtreſs ſhall have place) 
And, what's more rare, a poet ſhall ſay grace. 150 
Fortune not much of humbling me can boaſt ; 

Tho' double tax'd, how little have I loſt ! 
My life's amuſements have been juſt the ſame, 
Before, and after 5 ſtanding armies came. 

My lands are ſold, my father's houſe is gone; 155 
Ml hire another's; is not that my own, 
And yours, my friends! thro' whoſe free - op'ning gate 
None comes too early, none departs too late; 
(For I, who hold ſage Homer's rule the beſt, 
Welcome the coming, ſpeed the going gueſt.) 160 
Pray heav'n it laſt! (cries Swir r !) as you go on; 
I wish to God this houſe had been your own : 
« Pity! to build, without a ſon or wife: 
Why, you'll enjoy it only all your life.” | 
Well, if the uſe be mine, can it concern one, 165 
Whether the name belong to Pope or Vernon ? 


— — 


4.77 
Sed pallo * hado : tum © penfilis uva ſecundas 
Et aux ornabat menſas, cum duplice ficw. 

Poſt hoc ludus erat © cuppa potare magiſtra: 

Ac wenerata Ceres, ita culmo ſurgeret alto, 
Explicult vino contractæ ſeria frontis. 

Szviat atque novos moveat Fortuna tumultus ! 
Quantum hinc imminuet ? quanto aut ego parcius, 
|. aut vo, A 128-1! IFC 

O pueri, nituiſtis, ut huc* zowas incola venit? 

ge 931 24, (E134 Rant © 198077, 417 What's 

£ 13: Nor. © * K 1 

Ver. 165. Well, if the uſe be mine, &c. ] In a letter te this Mr 
Be hel, of March 20. 1743, he ſays, My landlady, Mrs Ver- 
* non, being dead, this garden and houſe are offered me in ſale; 
4% and, I believe, (together with the cottages on each fide my 
. graſs- plot next the Thames), will come at about a thouſand 
& pounds. If I thought any very particular friend would be 
ct pleaſed to live in it after my death, (for, as it is, it ſerves all 
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What's © Property ? dear Swift! you ſee it alter 
From you; to me, from me to Peter, Walter; 

Or, in a mortgage, prove a lawyer's ſhare; 

Or, in a jointure, vaniſh from the heir; 170 
Or in pure | equity (the caſe not clear) 

The chanc'ry takes your rents for twenty year: 

At beſt, it falls to ſome * ungracious ſon, 

Who cries, ©* My father's damn'd, and all's my own.” 
Shades, that to Bacon could retreat afford, 175 
Become the portion of a booby lord; * 

And Hemſley, once proud Buckingham' 8 delight, 
Slides to a ſcriv'ner or a City-knight. . 

= Let lands and houſes have what lords they will, 
Let us be fix'd, and our own maſters ſtill, 180 


— 


Nam * proprie telluris herum natura neque illum, 
Nec me, nec quemquam ſtatuit. nos expulit ille; 
Illum aut nequities aut 8 inſeitia juris, 
Poſtremum expellet certe * wiwvacor heres, 

| Nunc ager Umbreni ſub nomine, nuper Ofelli 
Dictus erat: nulli proprius; fed | cedit i in uſum 
Nunc mihi, nunc alu. quocirca “ vivite fortes, 
Fortiaque adverſis opponite pectora rebus. 


« my purpoſes as well during life), I would purchaſe it; and more 
t particularly could I hope two things, That the friend who 
* ſhould like it, was ſo much younger and healthier than 
«© myſelf, as to have a proſpect of its continuing his | ſome 
« years longer than I can of its continuing mine, But moſt 
« of thoſe I love are travelling out of the world, not into it; and 
cc unleſs I have ſuch a view given me, I have no vanity nor plea- 
ce ſure that does not ſtop ſhort of the grave. —So that we ſee, 
what ſome of his friends would not believe, his thoughts in 
proſe and verſe were the ſame, _ 

2 177. proud Buckingtam's, &c.] Villiers Duke of Buck- 
ing am. 


See modeſt Cibber now has left the 
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„f HORACE. 


* . 8 pn; E I. 


To 155 BOLINGBROKE. 


T Jon, whoſe Jove _— my labours paſt, 
8 „ball my preſent, and ſhall bound my Taft 
> will you break the ſabbath of my ws i ? 
Now ſick alike of envy and of praiſe, 
Public too long, ah let me. hide my age 12. L 
age: 
Our gen'rals now, 4 retir'd to their — at 
Hang their old trophies o'er the garden- gates, 
In Life's cool ev'ning ſatiate of applauſe, 
Nor © fond w 2124 ev'n in BxUnswick's cauſe, 


1; 4 


— 
1 


2 


"EPISTOLA 


yRima Wt mihi Monden dicende ciiniena; 
Spectatum ſatis, et don atum jam rude, quzris, 
83 iterum antiquo me includere ludo. 

Non eadem eſt ætas, non mens. e Veianius; armis 
©Hereulis ad poſtem fixis, latet abditus agro; 

Ne populum * extrema totics exoret arena. 7 45 


N OT ES. » 
3. Sabbath 5 i. e. the 49th year, the age of 
8 — 
Ver. 10. ev'n in Brunfwick's cauſe.] In the former edi ions it 


wag Britain 5 cauſe, But the terms are ſynonymous, 


A 
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f A voice there is, that whiſpers in my ear, 11 
(Tis Reaſon's voice, which ſometimes one can hear), 
„ Friend Pope! be prudent, let your Muſe take 
4 breath, * 

And never gallop Pegaſus to death; 

« Leſt ſtiff, and ſtately, void of fire or force, 15 

% You limp, like Blackmore, on a Lord Mayor's 
& horſe.” 

Farewell then“ verſe, and love, and ev'ry toy, 
The rhymes and rattles of the man or boy; 
What“ right, what true, what fit we juſtly call, 
Let this be all my care—for this is all: 20 
To lay this * harveſt vp, and hoard with haſte | 

What eviry day will want, and moſt, the laſt. 
But aſk not, to what! doors I apply: 
Sworn to no maſter, of no ſet am I: 
As drives the ® ſtorm, at any door I knock: 25 
And houſe with Montagne now, or now with Locke, 


—_— 
6 „— 


f Eſt mihi purgatam crebro qui perſonet aurem; 
Solve 8 ſeneſcentem mature ſanus equum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus, et ilia ducat. 
Nunc itaque et > verſus, et cetera ludicra pono: 
Quid + verum atque decent, euro et rogo, et ems 
in hoc ſum: £458 
* Condo, et compono, quæ mox depromere poſſim. 
Ac ne forte roges, i quo me duce, quo Lare tuter: 
Nullius addictus jurare in verba 2 2 | 
= Qvo me cunque rapit tempeſtas, deferor ho/pes. 
_ e pet Sometimes 


| NoTEs. 

Ver, 16. You limp, like Blackmore, on a Lord *s horſe, ] The 
fame of this heavy poet, however problematical elſewhere, was 
_ univerſally received in the city of London, His verfification is 

here exactly defcribed: ſtiff, and not ſtrong; ſtately, and yet 
dull, like the ſober and ſlow- paced animal generally employed to 
mount the Lord Mayor : and therefore here humorouſly oppoſed 
to Pegaſus, | 
Ver. 26, And houſe wvith Montagne now, and nov with Locke, ] 
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Sometimes a * patriot active in debate, 
Mix with the world, and battle for the ſtate, 
Free as young Lyttelton, her cauſe purſue, 
Still true to Virtue, * and as warm as true: 30 
Sometimes with Ariſtippus, or St Paul, XY 
Indulge my candour, and grow all to all ; 
Back to my native moderation ſlide, 
And win my way by yielding to the tide. - 

Long, as to him who works for debt, the day, 35 
Long as the night to her whoſe love's away, 
Long as the year's dull circle ſeems to run, 
When the briſk minor pants for twenty-one : 
So flow th* © unprofitable moments roll, 
That lock up all the functions of my foul; 40 
That keep me from myſelf; and ſtill delay 
Life's inſtant buſineſs to a future day: 
That * taſk, which as we follow, or deſpiſe, 
The eldeſt is a fool, the youngeſt wiſe, | 
Which done, the pooreſt can no wants endure; 45 
And which not done, the richeſt muſt be poor. 


Nunc agilis fio, et merſor * civilibus undis, 

Virtutis veræ cuſtos, rigidu/que ſatelle 
Nunc in * Ariſtippi ? furtim præcepta relabor, 
Et mihi res, non me rebus, ſubjungere conor. 

4 Ut nox longa, quibus mentitur amica: dieſque 
Lenta videtur opus debentibus :. ut piger annus. 
Pupillis, quos dura premit cuſtodia matrum : 

Sic mihi tarda * fluunt ingratague tempora, quæ ſpem 
Conſiliumque morantur agendi gnaviter : id, quod 
Aque pauperibus prodeſt, locupletibus æque, 

Agque neglectum pueris /enibu/que nocebit, 


4 EY .. NoTESs, £24147 
i. e. Chuſe either an active or à contemplative life, as is moſt fit- 
ted to the ſeaſon and circumſtances, —For he regarded theſe wri- 
ters as the beſt ſchools to form a man for the world ; or to give 
him a knowledge of himſelf: Montagne excelling in his obſerva- 
tions on ſocial and civil life; and Locke, in developing the facul- 
ties and explaining the operations of the human ming, 

_  * Omnis Ariſtippum decuit color, et ſtatus, et res, 


Late 
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* Late as it is, I put myſelf to ſchool, 
And feel ſome comfort, not to be a fool. 
Weak tho? I am of limb, and ſhort of fight, 
Far from a lynx, and not a giant quite 50 
I'll do what Mead and Cheſelden adviſe, | 
To keep theſe limbs, and to preſerve theſe eyes. 
Not to“ go back, is ſomewhat to advance, 
And men muſt walk at leaſt before they dance. 
Say, does thy blood rebel, thy boſom move 55 
With wretched av'rice, or as wretched love? 
Know, 8 words and ſpells, which can con- 
tro | 
2 Between the fits this fever of the ſoul : 
Know there Pr rhymes, which * freſh and freſh ap- 
ply" : 
Will cure the arrant'ſt puppy of his pride. 60 


A. 


— — 


Reſtat, ut his ego me ipſe regam = ſolerque ele- 
mentis : 
x Non poſſis oculo quantum contendere Lynceus ; 
Non tamen idcirco contemnas lippus inungi: 
Nec, quia deſperes invicti membra Glyconis, 
Nodoſa corpus nolis prohibere chiragra. 
Eft quadam prodire y tenus, fi non datur ultra. 

z Fervet avaritia, miſeroque cupidine pectus? 
Sunt werba et voces, quibus hunc lenire dolorem 
Poſſis, et a magnam morbi deponere partem. 
Laudis amore tumes ? ſunt d certa 8 quæ te 
Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello. 


Nor ESV. 
Ver. 51. TI do what Mead —] Mr Pope highly eſteemed and 
loved this worthy man, whoſe unaffected humanity and bene vo- 
lence have ſtifled much of that envy which his eminence in his 
profeſſion would otherwiſe have drawn out. Speaking of his ob- 
ligations to this great phyſician and others of the faculty, in a 
leter to Mr Allen, about a month before his death, he ſays, 
© There is no end of my kind treatment from the faculty; they 
are in general the moſt amiable companions, and the 
friends, as well as the moſt learned men I know,” 


Be 
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- Be furious, envious, ſlothful, mad, or drunk, 
* Slave to a wife, or vaſſal to a punk, 

A Switz, a High-Dutch, or a Low-Dutch bear; 
All that we aſk is but a patient ear. | 
1 Tis the firſt virtue, vices to abhor ; 65 

And the firſt wiſdom to be fool no more. 

But to the world no ® bugbear is ſe great, 

As want of figure, and a ſmall eſtate. 

To either India ſee the merchant fly, 

Scar d at the ſpectre of pale Poverty ! 0 
See him, with _ of body, pangs of ſoul, 

Burn throdgh the tropie, freeze beneath the pole! 
Wilt thou do nothing for a nobler end, 

Nothing, to make philoſophy thy friend? 

To ftop thy fooliſh views, thy long defires, 75 
And“ eaſe thy heart of all that it admires ? 

Here, Wiſdom calls: K Seek Virtue firſt, be bold! 

As gold to filver, virtue is to gold.“ 

There, London's voice: © Get money, money ſti!!! 
«© And then let Virtue follow, if ſhe will.” 80 
This, this the ſaving doctrine, preach'd to all, 
From low St James's up to high St Paul; 


— i 4 — 0 — 


© Invidus, iracundus, iners, vinoſus, * amator ; 
Nemo adeo ferus eſt, ut non miteſcere poſſit, 
Si modo culturæ patientem commodet aurem. 
Virtus eſt, vitium fugere; et ſapientia prima, 
Stultitia caruiſſe. vides, quæ © maxima credis 
Eſſe mala, exiguum cenſum, turpemque repulſam, 
Quanto devites animi capitiſque labore. FE 
Impiger extremos curris mercator ad Indos, 
Per mare pauperiem fugiens, per ſaxa, per ignes: 
Ne cures i ea, quæ ftulte miraris et optas, 
Diſcere, et audire, et meliori credere non yis ? 
Quis circum pagos et circum compita pugnax 
Magna coronari contemnat Olympia, cui ſpes, 
Cui fit conditio dulcis fine pulvere palmæ ? 
« Vilius eſt auro argentum, virtutibus aurum. 
41 cives, cives! quzrenda pecunia primum eft ; 
Virtus poſt nummos : hæc Janus /ummus ab ”w 
4 rom 


% 
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From him whoſe * quills ſtand quiver'd at his ear, 
To him who notches ſticks at Weſtminſter. 

Barnard in * ſpirit, ſenſe, and truth abounds ; 85 
« Pray then, what wants he?“ Fourſcore thouſand 

pounds; a 

A penſion, or ſuch harneſs for a ſlave 
As Bug now has, and Dorimant would have. 
Barnard, thou art a ” cit, with all thy worth; | 
But Bug and D*, their Honours, and ſo forth. go 

Yet ev'ry * child another ſong wall ſing, 
„ Virtue, brave boys! 'tis Virtue makes a king.” 
True, conſcious honour 1s to feel no fin, | 
He's arm'd without that's innocent within ; 
Be this thy » ſcreen, and this thy wall of braſs; gg 
Compar'd to this a miniſter's an aſs. 

And fay, to which ſhall our applauſe belong, 
This new court-jargon, or the good old ſong ? 
The modern language of corrupted peers, 
Or what was ſpoke at CressY ad Porveia ? 
Who counſels beſt? who whiſpers, Be but great, 
«© With praiſe or infamy leave that to fate; 102 
Get place and wealth, if poſſible, with grace; 
If not, by any means get wealth and place.“ 
For what? to have a * box where eunuchs ſing, 
And foremoſt in the circle eye a king. 106 


wm 2 2 * * * 


Prodocet : hæc recinunt juvenes dictata ſeneſque, 
Lævo ſuſpenſi loculos tabulamque lacerto. 

Eſt o animus tibi, ſunt mores, eſt lingua fideſque : 
Sed quadringentis ſex ſeptem millia deſint, 

? Plebs eris. at pueri ludentes, Rex eris, aiunt, 
Si recte facies. Hic © murus aheneus efto, 
Nil conſcire ſibi, nulla palleſcere culpa. 

Roſcia, dic ſodes, melior lex, an puerorum eſt 
Nænia, quæ regnum recte facientibus offert, 

Et maribus * Curiis et decantata Camillis ? 

Iſne tibi melius ſuadet, qui, Rem facias ; rem, 
Si poſlis, recte; fi non, quocunque modo rem.” 
Ut = propius ſpeRes lacrymoſa poëmata Pupi! _ 

Vor. I. 1 FF Or 
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Or 7 he who bids thee face with Ready view 
Proud Fortune, and look ſhallow Greatneſs thro? : 
And, while he bids thee, ſets th' example too? 
If * ſuch a doctrine, in St James's air, 110 
Should chance to make the well-dreſs'd rabble ſtare; 
If honeſt S*® z take ſcandal at a ſpark, } 
That leſs admires the » palace than the park :- 


Faith I ſhall give the anſwer © Reynard gave: 


I cannot like, dread Sir, your royal cave: 115 
«« Becauſe I ſee, by all the tracks about, 

«© Full many a beaſt goes in, but none come out.“ 
Adieu to Virtue, if you're once a ſlave: 

Send her to court, you ſend her to her grave. 

Well, if a king's a lion, at the leaſt 120 
The * people are a many-headed beaſt 
Can they dire& what meaſures to purſue, 

Who know themſelves ſo little what to do ? 

Alike in nothing but one luſt of gold, vel 
Juſt half the land would buy, = half be ſold : 125 
Their © country's wealth our mightier miſers drain, 
Or croſs, to plunder provinces, the main; 


The reſt, ſome farm the poor-box, ſome the pews ; 


Some keep aſſemblies, and would keep the ſtews ; 
Some * with fat bucks on childleſs dotards fawn ; 
Some win rich widows by their chine and brawn ; 


— — 


An, qui fortunæ te reſponſare ſuperbæ 

Liberum et erectum, * præſens hortatur et aptat ? 
Quod ſi me populus Romanus forte roget, cur 

Non, ut * porticibus, fic judiciis fruar iſdem; 

Nec ſequar aut fugiam, quz wa, ipſe vel odit : 

Olim quod © vulpes ægroto cauta leoni 


Reſpondit, referam : Quia me veſtigia terrent 


Omnia te adverſum ſpectantia, nulla retrorſum. 
4 Belua multorum es capitum. nam quid ſequar, aut 
quem? ä 
Pars hominum geſtit © conducere publica + ſunt qui 
f Cruſtis et pamis viduas venentur avaras, 
Excipiantque ſenes, quos in vivaria mittant : ed 
| e 
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While with the ſilent growth of ten per cent. 132 
In dirt and darkneſs, * hundreds ſtink content. 

Of all theſe ways, if each * purſues his own, 
Satire, be kind, and let the wretch alone: 135 
But ſhew me one who has 1t in his pow'r 
To act conſiſtent with himſelf an hour. 

Sir Job i ſail'd forth, the ev'ning bright and ſtill, 

« No place on earth (he cry'd) like Greenwich hill!” 

Up farts a palace, lo, th* obedient baſe 140 

Slopes at its foot, the woods its ſides embrace, 

The filver Thames reflects its marble face. 

Now let ſome whimſy, or that! dev'l within | 

Which guides all thoſe who know not what they 
mean, 

But give the knight (or give his lady) ſpleen ; 145 

« Away, away! take all your ſcaffolds down, 

For Snug's the word: My dear! we'll live in town.“ 

At am'rous Flavio is the ® ſtocking thrown ; 
That very night he longs to lie alone. | 
The fool, whoſe wife elopes ſome thrice a-quarter, 
For matrimonial ſolace dies a martyr. 151 
Did ever * Proteus, Merlin, any witch, | 
Transform themſelves ſo ſtrangely as the rich? | 
Well, but the? poor—The poor have the ſame itch; 


— 


Multis occulto creſcit res fenore. „verum 
Eſto, aliis alios rebus ſtudiiſque tener: 
lidem eadem poſſunt horam durare probantes ? 
i Nullus in orbe ſinus Baiis prælucet amœnis, 
Si dixit dives; lacus et mare /entit amorem 
Feftinantis heri : cui fi ! vitioſa /ibido 
Fecerit —_— cras ferramenta Teanum 
Tolletis, fabri. * leftus genialis in aula eſt? 
Nil ait eſſe prius» melius nil cœlibe vita: 
* Si non eſt, jurat bene ſolis efle maritis. 

Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo? 
Quid ? pauper F ride: mutat * cænacula, lectos, 

| F f 2 They 


| 
| 
| 
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They change their * weekly barber, weekly news, 


Prefer a new japanner, to their ſhoes, 156 
Diſcharge their garrets, move their beds, and run 
{They know not whither) in a chaiſe and one ; 
hey r hire their ſculler, and when once aboard, 
Grow ſick, and damn the climate—like a lord. 160 
5 You laugh, half beau, half floven if 1 ftand, 
My wig all powder, and all ſnuff my band ; 
You laugh, if coat and breeches ſtrangely vary, 
White gloves, and linen worthy Lady Mary ! 
But when * no. prelate's lawn with hair-ſhirt lin'd, 
Is half ſo incoherent as my mind. 166 
When (each opinion with the next at ſtrife, 
One * ebb and flow of follies all my life?: 
I * plant, root up; I build, and then confound ; _ 
Turn round to ſquare, and ſquare again to round; 
Y You never change one muſcle of your face, 171 
You think this madneſs but a common caſe, 
Nor * once to Chanc'ry, nor to Hale apply ; 
Yet hang your lip, to ſee a ſeam awry! | 
Careleſs how ill l with myſelf agree, ; 175 
Kind to my dreſs, my figure, not to me. 
Is this my * guide, philoſopher, and friend ? 
This he, who loves me, and who ought to mend; 


Balnea, © tonſores ; conducto navigio æque 

Nauſeat, ac locuples quem ducit priva triremis. 
s $i curatus inæguali tonſore capillos 

Occurro; rides. fi forte ſubucula pexæ 

Trita ſubeſt tunicz, vel fi toga di/idet impar ; 

Rides. quid, © mea cum pugnat /ex/entia ſecum ; 

Quod petit, ſpernit ; repetit quod nuper omiſit; 

» Æſtuat, et vitæ diſconvenit ordine toto; 

* Diruit, #dificat, mutat quadrata rotundis ? 

Y Infanire putas ſolennia me, neque rides, 

Nec 2 medici credis, nec curatoris egere 

A pretore dati; rerum: tutela mearum 


Cum fis, et prave ſeftum ſtomacheris ob unguem, 
De te pendentis, te reſpicientis amici. 


Who 
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Who ought to make me (what he can, or none), 
That man divine whom Wiſdom calls her own; 180 
Great without title, without fortune bleſs'd ; | 
Rich b ev'n when plunder'd, © honour'd while op- 
preſs'd ; 
Lov'd © without youth, and follow'd without pow'r; 
At home, tho' exil'd; © free, tho' in the Tower; 
In ſhort, that reas' ning, high, immortal thing, 185 
Juſt * leſs than Jove, and s much above a king, 
Nay, half in heav'n — except (what's mighty odd) 
A fit of vapours clouds this demy-god? 


3 


Ad ſummam, ſapiens uno » minor eſt Jove, © dives, 
* Liber, © honoratus, f pulcher, rex denique regum; 
Præcipue ſanus, “ nifi cum pituita moleſta eſt. 
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The ſixth EpisrIE of the firſt Book 
of HORACE. 1 


KA AAA AAA 
E PI S T L E VI. 
To Mr MURRAY. 


ce 10 T to admire, is all the art I know, 
" To make men happy, and to keep them ſo.” 
(Plain truth, dear MuxkAr, needs no flow'rs of 
ſpeech, 

So take it in the very words of Creech.) 

> 'This vault of air, this congregated ball, 
Self-center'd ſun, and ſtars that riſe and fall, 
There are, my friend ! whoſe philoſophic eyes 
Look thro', and truſt the Ruler with his ſkies, 
To him commit the hour, the day, the year, 
And view © this dreadful all without a fear. 10 
Admire we then what * earth's low entrails hold, 
Arabian ſhores, or Indian ſeas infold ; 
All the mad trade of fools and ſlaves for gold? 


r o L.A VI. 


I L adnirari, prope res eſt una, Numici, 
Solaque quz poſſit facere et ſervare beatum, 
o Hunc ſolem, et ftellas, et decedentia certis 


Tempora momentis, ſunt qui © formidine nulla 
Imbuti ſpeRent. 4 quid cenſes, munera terræ? 
Quid, maris extremos Arabas ditantis et Indos ? 
: Nor zs. 
Ver. 4. Creech.] From whoſe tranſlation of Horace the two 
firſt lines are taken. 


Or 
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Or t popularity ? or ſtars and ftrings ? 
The mob's applauſes, or the gifts of kings ? 15 
Say with what eyes we ought at courts to gaze, 
And pay the great our homage of amaze ? 

If weak the b pleaſure that from theſe can ſpring, 
The fear to want them is as weak a thing: 
Whether we dread, or whether we defire, 20 
In either caſe, believe me, we admire ; 
Whether we * joy or grieve, the ſame the curſe, 
Surpris'd at better, or ſurpris'd at worſe. 
Thus good or bad, to one extreme betray 
Th*'unbalanc'd mind, and ſnatch the man away; 25 
For k virtue's ſelf may too much zeal be had; 
The worſt of madmen is a faint run mad. 
Go then, and if you can, admire the ſtate 
Of beaming diamonds, and reflected plate; 
Procure a taſte to double the ſurpriſe, 30 
And gaze on Parian charms with learned eyes: 
Be ſtruck with bright n brocade, or Tyrian dye, 
Our birthday nobles? ſplendid livery. 
If not fo pleas'd, at * council-board rejoice, 
To ſee their judgments hang upon thy voice; 35 


— 


Ludicra, quid, * plauſus, et amici dona Quiritis ? 
Quo ſpectanda modo, *® quo /er/u credis et ore? 
h Qui imet his adverſa, fere miratur eodem 
Quo cupiens pacto: pavor eſt atrobigue moleſtus: 
Improviſa ſimul ſpecies exterret &trumgue : 
i Gaudeat, an doleat; cupiat, metuatne; quid ad rem, 
Si, quidquid vidit melius pejuſve ſua ſpe, 
Defixis oculis, animoque et corpore torpet ? 
* Inſani ſapiens nomen ferat, æquus iniqui; 
Ultra quam fatis eſt, virtutem ſi petat ipſam. 
1 I nunc, argentum et marmor wetus, æraque et 
artes 
Suſpice: cum gemmis * Tyrios mirare colores: 
Gaude, quod ſpectant oculi te * mille loquentem: 
. | From 


| 
| 
| 
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From v morn to night, at ſenate, rolls, and hall, 
Plead much, read more, dine late, or not at all. 
But wherefore all this labour, all this ſtrife ? 

For * fame, for riches, for a noble wife? 

Shall * one whom nature, learning, birth conſpir'd 
To form, not to admire but be admir'd, 2 M2 


Sigh, while his Chloe, blind to wit and worth, 


Weds the rich dulneſs of ſame ſon of earth ? 

Yet * time ennobles, or degrades each line; 

It brighten'd CRaccs's, and may darken thine : 45 
And what is fame? the meaneſt have their day, 
The greateſt can but blaze, and paſs away. 

Grac'd as thou art, with all the pow'r of words, 
So known, ſo honour'd, at the houſe of Lords: 
Conſpicuous ſcene ! another yet is nigh, 50 
(More ſilent far), where kings and poets lie 
» Where Murzay (long enough his country's pride) 


Shall be no more than Tur x, or than Hyops ! 


* Rack'd with ſciatics, martyr'd with the ſtone, 
Will any mortal let himſelf alone? 55 


See Ward by batter'd beaus invited over, 


And deſp' rate miſery lays hold on Dover. _ «+» 
The caſe is eaſier in the mind's diſeaſe ; 

There all men may be cur'd, ,whene'er they pleaſe. 
Would ye be bleſt? deſpiſe low joys, low gains { 


Diſdain whatever Cox x BURN diſdains; 61 


Be virtuous, and be happy for your pains. 


1 ww 4 k at f as. hs 


Gnavus ? mane forum, et veſpertinus pete tectum; 
Ne plus frumenti dotalibus emetat agris 

Mutus et (indignum; quod ſit pejoribus ortus) 
Hic tibi fit potius, quam tu mirabilis illi. 

* Quicquid ſub terra eſt, in apricum proferet ætas; 


Defodiet condetque nitentia. * cum bene notum 


Porticus Agrippæ, et via te conſpexerit Appi; 


Ire tamen reſtat, Numa quo devenit et Ancus. 


Si latus aut renes morbo tentantur acuto, 


Quxære fugam morbi. vis recte yivere ? quis non? 


But 
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Z But art thou one, whom new opinions ſway, 
One who believes as Ti leads the way, 
Who virtue and à church alike diſowns, 65 
Thinks that but words, and this but brick and ſtones? 
Fly * then, on all the wings of wild deſire, | 
Admire whate'er the maddeft can admire. 
Is wealth thy paſſion ? Hence ! from pole to pole, . 
Where winds can carry, or where waves can roll, 70 
For Indian ſpices, for Peruvian gold, | 
Prevent the greedy, and outbid the bold ; 
b Advance thy golden mountain to the ſkies ; 
On the broad baſe of fifty thouſand riſe, 
Add one round hundred, and (if that's not fair) 75 
Add fifty more, and bring it to a ſquare, 
For, mark th' advantage; juſt ſo many ſcore 
Will gain a © wife with half as many more, 
Procure her beauty, make that beauty chaſte, 
And then ſuch * friends—as cannot fail to laſt, 80 
A“ man of wealth is dubb'd a man of worth, | 
Venus ſhall give him form, and Anſtis birth. 
(Believe me, many a German prince is worſe, 
Who proud of pedigree is poor of purſe). 
His wealth brave! Timon gloriouſly confounds; 85 
Aſk'd for a groat, he gives a hundred pounds; 


— — = 


Si virtus hoc ana poteſt dare, fortis omiſſis 
Hoc age geliciis. 
21 virtutem verba putes, et 
Lucum ligna ? cave ne portus occupet alter: 

Ne Cibyratica, ne Bithyna negotia perdas: 

> Mille talenta rotundentur, totidem altera, porro et 
Tertia ſuccedant, et quz pars quadret acervum. 
Scilicet © uxorem cum dote, fidemque, et amicos, 
Et genus, et formam, regina Pecunia donat ; 
Ac boa nummatum decorat Suadela, Venuſque. 
Manicipiis locuples, eget zris * Cappadocum rex. 
Ne fueris hie tu. *chlamydes Lucullus, ut aiunt, 
Si poſſet centum ſcenæ præbere rogatus, 


„ 


Or 
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Or if three ladies like a luckleſs play, 

Takes the whole houſe upon the poet's day. 

> Now, in ſuch exigencies not to need,” | 

Upon my word, you muſt be rich indeed ; o 

A noble ſuperfluity it craves, | 

Not for yourſelf, but for your fools and knaves ; 

Something, which for your 1onour they may cheat, 

And which it much becomes you to forget. 

i If wealth alone then make and keep us bleſt, 95 

Still, ſtill be getting, never, never reſt. 

* But if to pow'r and place your paſſion lie, 

If in the pomp of life conſiſt the joy; 

Then hire a flave,-or (if you will) a lord 100 

To do the honours, and to give the word ; 

Tell at your levee, as the crouds approach, 

To whom to = nod, whom take into your coach, 

Whom honour with your hand : to make remarks, 

Who rules in Cornwall, or who rules in Berks; 105 

This may be troubleſome, is near the chair: | 

« That makes three members, this can chuſe a 
, may'r.” | $4 , | | 

Inſtructed thus, you bow, embrace, proteſt, ] 


— 


Adopt him ſon, or couſin at the leaſt, 
Then turn about, and ? laugh at your own jeſt. 110 


Qui poſſum tot? ait: tamen et quzram, et quot 
habebo | | 

Mittam : poſt paulo fcribit, fibi millia quinque 
Eſſe domi chlamydum: partem, vel tolleret omnes. 
> Exilis domus eſt, ubi non et multa /uper/urt, 
Et dominum fallunt, et praſunt furibus. ergo, 
Si res ſola poteſt facere et ſervare beatum, 
Hoc primus repetas opus, hoc paſtremus omittas. 

» $1 fortunatum ſpecies et gratia præſtat, 
1 Mercemur ſervum, qui dictet nomina, lævum 
Qui fodicet latus, et ®.cogat trans pondera dextram 
Porrigere: Hic multum in Fabia valet, ille Velina: 
Cui libet, is faſces dabit; eripietque curule, 
Cui volet, izportunys ebur : frater, pater, adde: 
It cuique eſt ætas, ita quemque * /acetus adopta. 


Or 
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Or if your life be one continu'd treat, 
Tf à to live well means N but to eat; 
Up, up! cries Gluttony, tis break of day, 
Go drive the deer, and my the finny prey; 
With hounds and horns go hunt an appetite— ' 115 
So © Ruſſel did, but could not eat at night, 
Call'd happy 8 7 the beggar at his door, 
And envy'd thirſt and hunger to the poor. 

Or ſhall we t ev'ry decency confound, | 

Thro? taverns, ſtews, and bagnio's take our round, 
Go dine with Chartres, in each vice outdo 121 
K —— 1's lewd cargo, or Ty——y's crew, 
From Latian Syrens, French Circzan feaſts, 
Return'd well travell'd, and transform'd to beaſts, 
Or for a titled punk, or foreign flame, 125 
Renounce our = country, and degrade our name? 

If, after all, we muſt with * Wilmot own, 

The cordial drop of life is love alone, 

And Swirr cry wiſely, Vive la bagatelle ! 

'The man that loves and laughs, muſt ſure do well. 
Adieu ——If this advice appear the worſt, 131 
E'en take the counſel which I gave you firſt : 

Or better precepts if you can impart, 

Why do, I'II follow them with all my heart. 


— 


Si a bene qui cœnat, bene vivit; lucet: eamus 
Quo ducit gula: piſcemur, venemur, ut olim 
Gargilius: qui mane plagas, venabula, ſervos, 
Differtum tranſire forum populumque jubebat, 
Unus ut e multis populo ſpectante referret. 
Emtum mulus aprum. crudi, tumidique lavemur, 
Quid geceat, qui non, obliti; Cærite cera 
Digni ; * remigium vitiaſum Ithacenſis Ulyſſei; 
Cui potior patria fuit interdicta voluptas. 

x Si, Mimnermus uti cenſet, ſine amore jociſſue 
Nil eſt jucundum; vivas in amore jociſque. 

Vive, vale. fi quid noviſti rectius iſtis, 
Candidus imperti : ſi non, his utere mecum. 


The 
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of HORACE. 


ADVERTISEMEN T. 


HE reſſections of Horace, and the judgments 

paſſed in his epiſtle to Auguſtus, ſeemed ſo ſea- 
ſonable to the preſent times, that I could not help ap- 
plying them to the uſe of my own country. The 
author thought them confiderable enough to addreſ: 
them to his prince; whom he paints with all the 
great and good qualities of a monarch, upon whom 


the Romans depended for the "increaſe of an ab/o/ute 


empire. But to make the poem entirely Engliſh, I 
was willing to add one or two of thoſe which con- 
tribute to the happineſs of a Free people, and are more 
conſiſtent with the welfare of our 2cighbours. 
This epiſtle will ſhow the learned world to have 
fallen into two miſtakes : one, that Auguſtus was a 
en of poets in general; wheteas he not only pro- 
ibited all but the beſt writers to name him, but re- 
commended that care even to the civil magiſtrate 
Admonebat prætores, xc paterentur nomen ſiuim obſole- 
feri, &c. The other, that this piece was only a ge- 
neral diſceurſe of poetry ; whereas it was an apology 
for the poets, in order to render Auguſtus more their 
patron. Horace here'pleads the cauſe of his contem- 
oraries, firſt, againſt the taſte of the zoxvr, whoſe 
Neon it was to maynify the authors of the prece- 


| ding age: ſecondly, againſt the court and nobility, who 


encouraged only the writers for the theatre; and, 
laſtly, againſt the Emperor himſelf, who had concei- 
ved them of little uſe to the government. He ſhews 
(by a view of the progreſs of learning, and the change 
of taſte among the Romans) that the introduction of 
the polite arts of Greece had given the writers of his 
time great advantages over their predeceſſors ; that 
their morals were much improved, and the licence of 
thoſe ancient poets reſtrained : that /atire and comeay 

| were 
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were become, more juſt and uſeful ; that whatever 
extravagancies were left on the ſtage, were owing to 
the ill taſte of the nobility ; that poets, under due re- 
gulations, were in many reſpects uſeful to the fate, 
and concludes, that it was upon them the Emperor 
himſelf muſt . for his fame with poſterity. 

We may farther learn from this epiſtle, that Ho- 
race made his court to this great prince by writing 
with a decent freedom toward him, with a juſt con- 
tempt of his low flatterers, and with a manly regard 
to his own character. | 


— 
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f Finds Envy never conquer'd but by Death. 
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rern l. 
ro AUGUSTU 8. 


WII you, great patron of mankind ! * ſuſtain 
The balanc'd world, and open all the main; 
Your country, chief, in arms abroad defend, 
At home, with morals, arts, and laws amend ; 
b How ſhall the muſe, from ſuch a monarch, ſteal 
An hour, and not defraud the —— weal ? 

© Edward and Henry, now the boaſt of fame, 
And virtuous Alfred, a more“ ſacred name, 
After a life of gen'rous toils endur'd, 


The Gaul ſubdu'd, or property ſecur'd, 10 


Ambition humbled, mighty cities ſtorm'd, 

Or laws eſtabliſn'd, and the world reform'd; 

« Clos'd their long glories with a figh, to find 

Th' unwilling gratitude of baſe mankind ! 

All human virtue, to its lateſt breath, 15 


— 


— T7 
Ad AUGUST u M. 


UM tot * ſuſtineas et tanta negotia ſolus, 

Res Italas armis tuteris, moribus ornes, 
Legibus emendes ; in * publica commoda peccem, 
Si longo ſermone morer tua tempora, Cæſar. 

Romulus, et Liber pater, et cum Caſtore Pollux, 
Poſt ingentia facta, deorum in templa recepti, 
Dum terras hominumque colunt genus, aſpera bella 
Componunt, agros adſignant, oppida condunt; 
e Ploravere ſuis non reſpondere favorem 
Speratum meritis. diram qui contudit hydram, 
Notaque fatali portenta labore ſubegit, 
Compenit * invidiam ſupremo fine domari, 1 
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The great Alcides, every labour paſt, 
Had ſtill this monſter to ſubdue at laſt. 
E Sure fate of all, beneath whoſe riſing ray 
Each ſtar of meaner merit fades away ! 20 
Oppreſs'd we feel the beam directly beat, 
Thoſe ſuns of glory pleaſe not till they ſet. 
To thee the world its preſent homage pays, 
The harveſt early, ' but mature the praiſe : 
Great friend of LinerTyY ! in 4ings a name 25 
Above all Greek, above all Roman fame “: | 
Whoſe word is truth, as ſacred and rever'd, 
i As heav'n's own oracles from altars heard. 
Wonder of kings! like whom, to mortal eyes | 
None e'er has ris'n, and none e'er ſhall nſe, 30 
Juſt in one inſtance, be it yet confeſt 
Your 3 Sir, are partial in the reſt: 
Foes to all living worth except your own, 
And advocates for folly dead and gone. 
Authors, like coins, grow dear as they grow old; 35 
It is the ruſt we value, not the gold. 
* Chaucer's worſt ribaldry is learn'd by rote, 
And beaſtly Skelton heads of houſes quote: 


Urit enim fulgore ſuo, qui prægravat artes 

Infra ſe poſitas : extinctus amabitur idem. 
> Praxſenti tibi maturos largimur honores, 

| Jurandaſque tuum per numen ponimus aras, 
* Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes. 
Sed tuus hoc populus ſapiens et juſtus in uno, 
Te neſtris ducibus, te Graiis anteferendo, 
Cetera nequaquam fimili ratione modoque 
Eſtimat; et, niſi quæ terris ſemota ſaiſque 
Temporibus defuncta videt, faſtidit et odit : 
Sic fautor veterum, ut tabulas peccare vetantes 


| NoTEs. | 
Ver. 38. Aud beafily Skelton, &ec,] Skelton, poet laureat to 
Henry VIII. a volume of whoſe verſes has been lately reprinted, 
conſiſting almoſt wholly of ribaldry, obſcenity, and ſcurrilous 


G g 2 One 


language. | 
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One likes no language but the fa een; 
A Scot will fake for Chris pay green; 40 
And each true Briton is to Ben fo civil, 
® He ſwears the muſes met him at the Devil. 

Tho! juſtly * Greece her eldeſt ſons admires, 
Why ſhould not we be wiſer than our fires ? 
In every public virtue we excel ; 45 
We build, we paint, » we ſing, we dance as well, 
And ” learned Athens to our art muſt ſtoop, 
Could ſhe behold us tumbling thro? a hoop. 

If * time improve our wit as well as wine, 
Say at what age a poet grows divine? 50 
Shall we, or ſhall we not account him ſo, 
Who dy'd, perhaps, an hundred years ago? 
End all diſpute; and fix the year preciſe 


When Britiſh bards begin t' immortalize? 


« Who laſts a "century can have no flaw, 55 
4% J hold that wit a claflic, good in law.“ 


1 eb >» os a Fw 


— — —_— 


Quas bis quinque viri ſanxerunt, fœdera regum, 

Vel Gabns vel cum rigidis æquata Sabinis, 

Pontificum libros, annoſa volumina vatum, 

» Dictitet Albano muſas in monte locutas. ' 
Si, quia * Gratorum ſunt antiquiſſima quæque 

Scripta vel optima, Romani penſantur eadem 

Seriptores trutina; non eſt quod multa loquamur : 

Nil intra eſt oleam, nil extra eſt in nuce duri. 

Venimus ad ſummum fortunæ: pingimus, atque 

* P/allimus, et luctamin Achivis doctius unctis. 

Si + meliora dies, ut vina, poemata reddit; | 

Scire velim, chartis ꝓretium quotus arroget annus.. 

Scriptor ab hinc annos centum qui decidit, inter 


Perfectos vetereſque referri debet, an inter 


Viles atque novos ? excludat jurgia finis. 
Eft vetus atque probus,. centum qui perficit annos. 


4 & NOTE 8. | . 
12 er. 40. Chrift's kirk on the;greenz] à ballad made by. a king of 
land, wes of Re | ag; 
Ver. 42. met bim at the Devil.] The Devil tavern, where Ben 
Johnſon held his poctical club. 


Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe he wants a year, will you compound ? 
And ſhall we deem him * ancient, right, and found, 
Or damn to all eternity at once, 

At ninety-nine, a modern and a dunce ? 60 

«© We ſhall not quarrel for a year or two; 

« By * courteſy of England, he may do.“ 

Then, by the rule that made the » horſe-tail bare, 
I pluck out year by year, as hair by hair, 

And melt * down ancients like a heap of ſnow : 65 
While you, to meaſure merits, look in“ Stowe, 

And eſtimating authors by the year, 

Beftow a garland only on a bier. | by 

* Shakeſpear (whom you and ev'ry playhouſe· bill 
Style the divine, the matchleſs, what you will) 70 
For gain, not glory, wing'd his roving flight, 
And grew immortal in his own deſpite. | 
Ben, old and poor, as little ſeem'd to heed 
»The life to come, in every poet's creed. 

Who now reads © Cowley ? it he pleaſes yet, 75 
His moral pleaſes, not his pointed wit ; 


* * 


— 


Quid ? qui deperiit minor uno menſe vel anno, 
Inter quos referendus erit ? f vetereſne poetas, 

An quos et præſens et poſtera reſpuat ztas ? 

Iſte quidem veteres inter ponetur * honefte, 

Qui vel menſe brevi, vel toto eſt junior anno. 
Utor permiſſo, caudzque pilos ut equinz 

Paulatim vello: et demo unum, demo et item unum; 
Dum cadat eluſus ratione * ruentis acervi, 

Qui redit in v fafos, et virtutem æſtimat annis, 

Miraturque nihil, niſi quod Libitina ſacravit. 

Ennius et /apiens, et fortis, et alter Homerus, 

Ut critici dicunt, leviter curare videtur 

Quo » promiſſa cadant, et ſomnia * Pythagorea. 


NoTEs, 

Ver. 69. Shaksfpear,] Shakeſpear and Ben Johnſon may truly 
be ſaid not much to have thought of this immortality ; the one 
in many pieces compoſed in haſte for the ſtage; the other in his 
latter works in general, which Dryden called bis datages, 

Gg3 Forgot 
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Forgot his epic, nay Pindaric art, 2 

But ſtill « I love the language of his heart. : 
Vet ſurely, © ſurely theſe were famous men! 

«© What boy but hears the ſayings of old Ben? 80 

In all f debates where critics bear a part, 

Not one but nods, and. talks of Johnſon's art, 

« Of Shakeſpear's nature, and of Cowley's wit ; 
How Beaumont's judgment check'd what Fletcher 

% How Shadwell haſty, Wycherley was ſlow ;. 85 

„ But, for the paſſions, Southern ſure and Rowe. 

«« 'Fheſe, 8 only theſe, ſupport the crouded ſtage, 

From eldeſt Heywood down to: Cibber's age.” 

All: this may be; the people's voice is odd, 
It is, and it. is not, the voice of Gd. 9 


—_—r 


— 


Naævius in manibus non eſt; at * mentibus hæret 
Pene recens : adeo ſanctum eſt vetus omne poema. 
Ambigitur * quoties, uter utro ſit prior; autert 
Pacuvius docti famam ſenis, Accius alti: 

Dicitur Afrani toga conveniſſe Menandro ; 
Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi 
Vincere Cæcilius gravitate, Terentius arte: 

Hos ediſcit, et hos arcto ſtipata theatro 
Spectat Roma potens ; s habet hos numeratque poetas 
Ad noſtrum tempus, Livi ſcriptoris ab zvo. 

» Interdum vulgus rectum videt: eſt ubi peccat.. 


Nor Es. 
Ver. 77. Pindaric art,] which has much more merit than his. 


epic, but very unlike the character, as well as numbers of Pin- 


Ar. 4 ; > 
Ver. $5. Shadwell baſfty,. Wycherley was flow,] Nothing was 
leſs true than this particular: but the whole paragraph has a mix- 
ture of irony, and muſt not altogether be taken for Horace's own 
judgment, only the common chat of the pretenders to criticiſm ; 
in ſome things right, in others wrong; as he tells us in bis an- 
Mer. 


Irterdum v uus recrum videt: ft ubi feccat. 
To 


3 
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To Gammer Gurton if it give the bays, 

And yet deny the Careleſs Huſband praiſe, 

Or ſay our fathers never broke a rule; 

Why then, I ſay, the public is a fool. cd I » 

But let them own, that greater faults than we 95 

They had, and greater virtues, I'll agree. 

Spenſer himſelf affects the * obſolete, 

And Sydney's verſe halts ill on Roman feet: 

Milton's ſtrong pinion now not heav'n can bound, 

Now, ſerpent- like, in ® proſe he ſweeps the ground, 

In quibbles, angel and archangel join, 101 

And God the Father turns a ſchool-divine. 

» Not that I'd lop the beauties from his book, 

Like * ſlaſhing Bentley with his deſperate hook, 

Or damn all Shakeſpear, like th' affected fool 105 

At court, who hates whate'er he * read at ſchool. 
But for the wits of either Charles's days, 

The mob of gentlemen who wrote with eaſe 3 

Sprat, Carew, Sedley, and a hundred more, 

(Like twinkling ſtars the miſcellanies o'er), 110 

One ſimile, that ſolitary ſhines 

In the dry deſert of a thouſand lines, 


= i Ad. n 


Si i veteres ita miratur laudatque poetas, 
Ut nihil anteferat, nihil illis comparet ; errat : 
Si quædum nimis * antigue, ſi pleraque dure 
Dicere cedit eos, ignawve multa fatetur; 
Et ſapit, et mecum facit, et Jove judicat æquo. 
» Non equidem inſector, delendague carmina Livi 
Eſſe reor, memini quz * plago/um * mihi par uo 
Orbilium dictare; 

ſed emendata videri 
Pulchraque, et exactis minimum diſtantia, miror: 
Inter quæ * verbum emicuit ſi forte decorum, 


ers 
Ver, 91. Cammer Gurton] a piece of very low humour, one of 
the firſt printed plays in Engliſh, and therefore much valued by 
tome antiquarics, | Os 


| 
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Or * lengthen'd thought that gleams through many a 


e, | 

Has andtify d whole poems for an age. 
5 I loſe my patience, and T own it too, 115 
When works are cenſur'd, not as bad but new; 
While if our elders break all reaſon's laws, 
Theſe fools demand not pardon, but applauſe. 

On Avon's bank, 'where flow'rs eternal blow, 
If I but aſk, if any weed can grow ; So 
One tragic ſentence if I dare deride, 


Which Betterton's grave action dignify'd, 


Or well-mouth'd Booth with emphaſis proclaims, 
(Tho' but, perhaps, a muſter- roll of names), 
How will our fathers riſe up in a rage, 12 
And ſwear, all ſhame is loſt in * 4 age! 
You'd think * no fools diſgrac'd the former reign, 
Did not ſome grave examples yet remain, | 
Who ſcorn a lad ſhonld teach his father Kill, 


5 


55 And, having once been wrong, will be ſo ſtill. 130 


He, who to ſeem more deep than you or I, 
Extols old bards, Y or Merlin's prophecy, 
Miſtake him not; he envies, not admires, 
And to debaſe the ſons, exalts the fires. 


th. uh. — __— 


* ö 


U 


Si r verſus paulo concinnior unus et alter; 
Injuſte totum ducit venitque poema. | 
$ Indignior quidquam reprehendi, non quia crafle 
Compolitum, illepideve putetur, ſed quia nuper; 
Nec veniam antiquis, ſed honorem et 3 poſci. 
Recte neene crocum floreſgne perambulet Arie 
Fabula, ſi dubitem; clamant periifle pudorem 
Cuncti pene patres ea cum reprehendere coner, 
Quie gravit AÆſepus, quæ doctus Raſcius egit. 
Vel quia nil * rectum, niſi quod placuit ſibi, ducunt; 
Vel quia turpe putant parere minoribus, et quæ 
Imberbi didicere, ſenes perdenda fateri. 
am / Saliare Numæ carmen qui laudat, et illud, 
nod mecum ignorat, ſolus vult ſcire videri; 
Ingenus non alle favet plauditque ſepultis, 
Noftra ſed impugnat, nos noſtraque lividus _ | 
| Ia 
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Had ancient times conſpir'd to diſallow 135 
What then was new, what had been ancient now? 
Or what remain'd, ſo worthy to be read 

By learned critics, of the mighty dead ? 

* In days of eaſe, when now the weary ſword 
Was ſheath'd, and Luxury with Charles reſtor'd; 140 
In ev'ry taſte of foreign courts improv'd, 

All, by the king's example, liv'd and lov'd.” 
Then peers grew proud in' horſemanſhip t excel; 
Newmarket's glory roſe, as Britain's fell ; 

The ſoldier breath'd the gallantries of France, 145 
And ev'ry flow'ry courtier writ romance. 

Then marble, ſoften'd into life, grew warm, 

And yielding metal flow'd to human form: 

Lely on “ animated canvas ſtole 

The ſleepy eye, that ſpoke the melting foul. 150 
No wonder then, when all was love and fport, 

The willing muſes were debauch'd at court : 

On * each enervate ftring they taught the note 

To pant, or tremble thro* an eunuch's throat. 

But * Britain, changeful as a child at play, 155 
Now calls in princes, and now turns away. | 


n 1 id. th 4 44. 2 * 08 —_— 


o 


— 


_ " Quod fi tam Græcis novitas inviſa fuiſſet, 
Quam nobis; quid nunc eſſet vetus? aut quid haberet, 
Quod legeret tereretque viritim publicus uſus ? 
Ut primum poſitis nugari Gracia bellis 
'Ceepit, et in vitium fortuna labier ægua; 
Nunc athletarum ſtudiis, nunc arſitꝰ eguorumn” 
Marmoris aut eboris fabros aut æris amavit; 
Suſpendit 4 pitta vultum mentemque tabella; 
Nunc © tibieinibus, nunc eſt gaviſa tragœdis: 
f Sub nutrice puella velut ſi luderet infans, 
6 / NorTEes. 
Ver. 142. A verſe of the Lord Lanſdown. f | 
Ver. 143. In horſemanſhip t' excel, —And ewu'ry flow'ry courtity- 
orit romance.] The Duke of Newcaſtle's book of horſemanſhip; 
the romance of Partbeniſſa, by the Earl of Orrery, and moſt of 
the French romances tranſlated by perſons of quatity, | 
Ver. 153. On each enervate firing, &c.] The ſiege of Rhodes by 
Sir Wilham Davenant, the firſt opera ſung in England, N 
| ow 
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Now Whig, now Tory, what we lov'd we hate; 

Now all for pleaſure, now for church and ſtate; 

Now for prerogative, and now for laws ; 

Effects unhappy ! from a noble cauſe. 16 
Time was, a ſober Engliſhman would knock 

His ſervants up, and riſe by five o'clock, 

Inſtruct his family in every rule, 

And ſend his wife to church, his ſon to ſchool. 

To“ worſhip like his fathers, was his care; 165 

To teach their frugal virtues to his heir; 


Quod cupide petiit, mature plena reliquit. 
Quid placet, aut odio eſt, quod non mutabile credas ? 
Hoc paces habuere bone, ventique ſecundi. 

£ Romz-dulce'diu fuit; et ſolemne, recluſa 
Mane domo vigilare, clienti promere jura; 
Scriptos x nominibus rectis expendere numos z 


Nor xs. 

Ver. 158. New all leaſure, now for church and flate ;] The 
Grit half * Charles — reign at paſſed in . 
ed diſſoluteneſs of manners; the other half, in factious diſputes 
about Popiſh plots and French prerogative. | 

Ver. 160. Effetts unhappy ! from a noble cauſe,] i. e. the love 
of Liberty, — Mr Voltaire, while in England, in a letter, dated 
October 15. 1726, writes thus to a friend in Paris; — “ I had a 
mind at firſt to print our poor Henry at my own expenſes in 
London; but the loſs of my money is a ſad ſtop to my deſigu. 
J queſtion if I ſhall try the way of ſubſcriptions by the favour 
% of the court, I am weary of courts, All that is king or be- 
«« longs to a king, frights my republican philoſophy. I won't 
« drink. the leaſt draught ot ſlavery in the land of liberty. I 
« have written freely to — and I will always do fo, ring no 
« reaſon to lay myfelf under any reftraint. I fear, I hope nothing 
« from your country: all that I with for, is to ſee you one day 
% here. I am entertaining myſelf with this pleafant hope. 

e jt is but a dream, let me enjoy it: do not undeccive me: let 

« me believe 1 ſhall have the pleaſure to fee you in London, 
te drawing up the firong ſpirit of this unaccountable nation. 
% You will tranſlate their thoughts better when you live amongſt 
% them; You will ſee a nation fond of their liberty, learned, 
* witty, deſpifing life and death, a nation of philoſophers. Not 
< butthat there are ſome fools in England. Every country has its 
* madmen. It may be, French folly is pleaſanter than Engliſh 
« madneſs, but by — Engliſh wiſdom and Engliſh honeſty is 


« above yours.” 
1 175 To 
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To prove, that luxury could never hold; 

And place, on good * ſecurity, his gold. 

Now times are chang'd, and one poetic itch 

Has ſeiz'd the court and city, poor and rich: 170 

Sons, fires, and grandſires, all will wear the bays, 

Our wives read Milton, and our daughters plays, 

To theatres, and to rehearſals throng, 

And all our grace at table is a ſong. _ 

I, who ſo oft renounce the Muſes, lie, 175 

Not —' ſelf e'er tells more fbs than I; 

When ſick of Muſe, or follies we deplore, 

And promiſe our beſt friends to rhyme no more; 

We wake next morning in a raging fit, 

And call for pen and ink to ſhow our wit. 180 
= He ſerv'd a *prenticeſhip, who ſets up ſhop ; 

Ward try'd on puppies, and the poor, his drop; 

Ev'n “ Radcliff 's doctors travel firſt to France, 

Nor dare to practiſe, till they've learn'd to dance. 

Who builds a bridge that never drove a pile? 18; 

(Should Ripley venture, all the world would ſmile). 


Creſcere res poſſet, minui damnoſa libido. 

Mutavit mentem populus levis, x et calet uno 
Scribendi ſtudio: puerique patreſque ſeveri | 
Fronde comas vincti cœnant, et carmina dictant. 
Ipſe ego, ui nullos me affirmo ſcribere verſus, 
Invenior Parthis mendacior ; et prius orto | 
Sole vigil, calamum et chartas et ſcrinia poſco, 

= Navem agere ignarus navis timet : abrotonum ægro 
Non audet, niſi qui didicit, dare: quod medicorum eſt, 
Promittunt medici: tractant fabrilia fabri: 


Majores audire, minor: dicere, per 2 


— 


Norxs. g 
Ver. 182. e A famous empiric, whoſe pill and drop had 
ſeveral ſurpriſing effects, and were one of the principal ſubjects of 
writing and converſation at this time, . 
Ibid, Ward try'd on puppies, and the poor, his drop ;] It was the 
poet's purpoſe to do Mr Ward honour in aſſigning to him that 
medical aphoriſm of regular practice, ONE 27 
Periculum faciamus in corpore vili. 


But 
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But ® thoſe who cannot write, and thoſe who can, 
All rhyme, and ſcrawl, and ſcribble, to a man. 

 _ Yet, Sir, reflect, the miſchief is not great; 
"Theſe madmen never hurt the church or ſtate: 190 
Sometimes the folly benefits mankind ; 

And rarely * av'rice taints the tuneful mind. 

Allow him but his plaything of a pen, 

He ne'er rebels, or plots, like other men : 

* Flight of caſhiers, or mobs, he'll never mind; 195 
And knows no loſſes while the Muſe is kind. | 

'To * cheat a friend, or ward, he _ to Peter ; 

The man s up nothing but mere metre, 
Lures — his Ras quiet; 

And then — a perfect hermit in his u diet. 200 

Of little uſe the man you may ſuppoſe, © 

Who, ſays in verſe what others ſay in proſe ; 

Yet let me ſhow, a poet's of ſome weight, 

And (* tho? no ſoldier) uſeful to the ſtate, 
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* Scribimus indocti doctique poemata paſſim. 

_ e Hic error tamen et levis hæc inſania, quantas 
Virtutes habeat, fic collige : vatis * avarus | 
Non temere eſt animus : © verſus amat, hoc ſtudet 

unum; , 
Detrimenta, * fligas ſervorum, incendia ridet ; 
Non : fraudem ſocio, puerove incogitat ullam 

Pupillo.; vivit filiquis, et pane ſecundo a; 
= Militiz quanquam piger et malus, utilis urbi; 

NoTEs, 
Ver. 204. And (tho no foldier)] Horace had not acquitted 
himſelf much to his credit in this capacity ¶ non bene relicta parmu- 

{a) in the battle of Philippi. It is manifeſt he alludes to him- 
ſelf, in this whole account of a poet's character; but with an in- 
termixture of irony : Vivit filiguis et pane ſecundo has a relation 
to his epicuriſm; os tenerum pueri, is ridicule : The nobler office 
of a poet follows: Torguet ah obſcarnis — Mox eriam pettus — Recte 
facta refert, &c. which the imitator; has apply d where he thinks 
it more due than to himſelf, * He hopes te be pardoned, if, as he 


- 3s fincerely inclined to praiſe what deſerves to be praiſed, he ar- 


raigns what deſerves to be arraigned, in the 2 211th, and 
212th verſes, | | 
What 


* 
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7 What will a child learn ſooner than a ſong? 205 
What better teach @ foreigner the tongue ? 
What's long or ſhort, each accent where to place, 
And ſpeak in public with ſome ſort of grace. 

I ſcarce can think him ſuch a worthleſs thing, 
Unleſs he praiſe ſame monſter of a king; 210 
Or virtue, or religion turn to ſport, 9 | 
To pleaſe a lewd, or unbelieving court. 

Unhappy Dryden! — In all Charles's days, 
Roſcommon only boaſts unſpotted bays; 

And in our own (excuſe ſome courtly ſtains) 215 
No whiter page than Addiſon remains, | | 


—_ _ 


9 * 


Si das hoc, parvis quoque rebus magna juvari; 
Os tenerum pueri balbumque poeta ſigurat: | 
| He 

NoTEs, | 

Ver. 215. excuſe ſome courtly flirains] We are not to underſtand 
this as a diſapprobation of Mr Addiſon for celebrating the virtues 
of the preſent royal family, It relates to a certain circumſtance 
in which he thought that amiable poet did not act with the inge- 
nuity that became his character. 

When Mr Addiſon, in the year 1713, had finiſhed his Cata, 
he brought it to Mr Pope for his juogment. Our poet, who 
thought the ſentiments excellent, but the action not enough _ 
theatrical, gave him his opinion fairly, and told him, that he had 
better not bring it upon the ſtage, but print it like a claſſical per- 
formance, - which would perfectly anſwer his deſign. Mr Addi- 
ſon approved of this advice, and ſeemed diſpoſed to follow it. 
But ſoon after he came to Mr Pope, and told him, that ſome 
friends, whom he could not diſoblige, infiſted on his having it 
ated, However, he aſſured Mr Pope that it was with no party» 
views, and gefired him to ſatisfy the treaſurer and the ſecretary 
in that particular; and at the ſame time gave him the poem to 
carry to them for their peruſal. Our poet executed his commiſſion 
in the moſt friendly manner; and the play, and the project for 
bringing it upon the ſtage, had their approbation andencourage. 
ment. Throughout the carriage of this whole affair, Mr Addi{on 
was ſo exceedingly afraid of party-imputations, that when Mr 
Pope, at his requeſt, wrote the famous prologue to it, and had ſaid, 

% Britons, Ax Is, be worth like this approv'd, 

© And ſhew you have the virtue to be mov'd,””. | 
he was much troubled, ſaid it would he called, ſtirring the peo- 
ple to rebellion; and earneſtly begged he would ſoften it into 
ſomething leſs obnoxious, On this account it was altered, as it 


Tones: * + H h 
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He = from the taſte obſcene reclaims our youth, 

And ſets the paſſions on the fide of Truth, 

Forms the ſoft boſom with the gentleſt art, 

And pours each human virtue in the heart. 220 
Let Ireland tell, how wit upheld her cauſe, 

Her trade ſupported, and ſupply'd her laws; 

And leave on SwiFT this grateful verſe in 

The rights a court attack d, a poet 1 
Behold the hand that wrou ut a nation's cure, 225 
Stretch'd to relieve the idiot and the poor, 

Proud vice to brand, or injur'd worth adorn, 

And * ftretch the ray to ages yet unborn. - ' 

Not but there are, who merit other palms ; | 
Hopkins and Sternhold glad the heart with pſalms : : 
The 10 and 3 whom . manta,” 231 


_ 1 ” ths, 
— 9 * - —_— 
ow © — 


Torquet ab olhſcœnis jam nunc ſermonibus aurem; 
Mox etiam pectus præceptis format amicis, 
Aſperitatis, et invidie correfar, et ire ; 

Recte facta refert; orientia tempora notis 

Inftruit exemplis ; b inopem ſolatur et egrum. 
Caſtis cum * Ferit . Puella x mariti 


' - 


| Nor Es. . 
now * . itons, attend, — though at the ue both of 
the ſenſe and ſpirit. Notwithſtanding this, the very next year, 
whenthe preſent illaſtrious family came to the ſucceſſion, Mr Ad- 
diſon thought fit to make a merit of Ca To, as purpoſely and direct- 
ly written to oppoſe to the ſchemes of a faction; his poem to her 
— Highneſs the princeſs of Wales, beginning! in this manner. 
«© The Muſe that oft with ſacred raptures fir d ü 
% Has gen rous thoughts of liberty inſpir d; 
0 « And, boldly riſing for Britannia's laws, 
Engaged great Cato in her country 's cauſe; | 
« On you ſubmiſſive waits, 
Ver. 226. the idict and the poor. ] A foundation for the main. 
tenance of idiots,” and a fund for aſſiſting the poor, by leading 
{ſmall ſums of money on demand. 

Ver. 230. Sternbold.] One of the verſifiers of the eld Finging 
palms. He was a courtier, and groom of the robes to Henry VIII. 
and of the — to Edward VI. Fuller, in his church- li- 

Hoy, oy he was rr n. nn. 

Implore 
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Implore your help in theſe pathetic ſtrains : 

How could devotion © touch the country-pews, 
Unleſs the gods beſtow'd a proper Muſe ? 

Verſe cheers their leiſure, verſe aſſiſts their work, 235 
Verſe prays for peace, or ſings down © Pope and Turk. 
The filenc'd preacher yields to 2 ſtrain, 


And feels that grace his pray'r beſought in vain; 
The bleſſing thrills through all the lab'ring throng, 
And * Heav'n is won by violence of ſong. 240 
Our s rural anceſtors, with little bleſt, 
Patient of labour when the end was reſt, | 
Indulg'd the day that hous'd their annual grain, 
With feaſts, and off rings, and a thankful ſtrain : 
The joy their wives, their ſons, and ſervants ſhare, 
Eaſe of their toil, and partners of their care: 246 
The laugh, the jeſt, attendants on the bowl, 
Smooth'd ev'ry brow, and open'd ev'ry ſoul ; 
With growing years the pleaſing hcence grew, 
And“ taunts alternate innocently flew. 250 
But times corrupt, and nature, ill-inclin'd, = 
Produc'd the point that left a ſting behind; 


Diſceret unde preces, vatem ni muſa dediſſet ? 
Poſcit opem chorus, et pre/entia numina ſentit; 
Cœleſtes implorat aquas, docta prece blandus ; 
Avertit morbos, . metuenda pericula pellit ; | 
Impetrat et pacem, et locupletem frugibus annum. 
Carmine Di ſuperi placantur, carmine Manes. 

* Apricolz priſci, fortes, parvoque beati, 
Condita poſt frumenta, levantes tempore feſto - 
Corpus et ipſum animum ſpe finis dura ſerentem, 
Cum ſociis operum pueris et conjuge fida, 
Tellutem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant, 

Floribus et vino Genium memorem brevis ævi. 
Feſcennina per hunc inventa licentia morem 
b Verſibus alternis opprobria ruſtica fudit ; 
Libertaſque recurrentes accepta per annos 

Luſit amabiliter : donec jam ſævus apertam 

In rabiem ccepit verti jocus, et per honeſtas 
Ber do os ot -— 
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Till friend with friend, and families at ſtriſe, 
Triumphant malice rag'd thro' private life. 
Who felt the wrong, or fear'd it, took th? alarm, 255 
Appeal'd to law, and Juſtice lent her arm. 
At length; by wholeſome * dread of ſtatutes bound, 
'The poets learn'd to pleaſe, and not to wound : 
Moſt warp'd to ! flatt'ry's fide ; but ſome, more nice, 
Preſerv'd the freedom, and forbore the vice. 260 
Hence ſatire roſe, that juſt the medium har, 
And heals with morals what it hurts with wit. 

= We conquer'd France, but felt our captive's 


charms ; 
Her arts victorious trramph'd o'er our arms; 
Britain to ſoft refinements leſs a foe, ; 265 


Wit grew polite, and a numbers learn'd to flow. 
Waller was ſmooth; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verſe, the full-reſounding line, 

The long majeſtic march, and energy divine. | 
Though ſtill ſome traces of our ruttic vein 270 
And ſplay- foot verſe remain'd, and will remain. 
Late, very late, correctneſs grew our care, 
When the tir'd nation p breath'd from civil war. 


— 


ltd. 


Ire domos impune minax. doluere cruento 
Dente lacefliti : fuit intactis quoque cura 
Conditione ſuper communi : * quin etiam lex 
Pœnaque lata, malo quæ nollet carmine quemquam 
Deſeribi. vertere modum, formidine fuſtis 
Ad 1 bene direndum, deleffandumgne redacti. 
n Grætia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agreſti Latio. fic horridus ille 
Defluxit u numerus Satarnias, et grave virus 
Munditiæ peputere : ſed in longum tamen zvum 
Manſerunt, hodieque manent, » weſtig:ia ruris. 
Serus enim Grecis admovit acumina chartis ; 
Et poſt x Punica bella quietus quzrere copit, 
nen NOT IS. a 13 7 
Ver. 267. Waller was ſipoth ;] Mr Waller, about this time, 
with the Earl of Dorſet, Mr Godolphin, and others, tianſlated 
the Pompey of Corneille ; and the more correct French Poets 


an to be in reputation, 
* PM Exact 
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Exact Racine, and Corneille's noble fire, 
Show'd us that France had ſomething to admire. 275 
Not but the * tragic ſpirit was our own, $1" 
And full in Shakeſpear, fair in Otway ſhone : 

But Otway fail'd to poliſh or refine, 

And * fluent Shakeſpear ſcarce effac'd a line. 

Ev'n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 2380 
The laſt and greateſt art, the art to blot, | 
Some doubt, if equal pains, or equal fire 

The: humbler Muſe of comedy require. 

But in known images of life, I gueſs "A 
The labour greater, as th' indulgence leſs . 285 
Obſerve how ſeldom ev'n the beſt ſucceed : 

Tell me if Congreve's fools are fools indeed? 
What pert, low Tindopue has Farqu'ar writ ! 

How Van wants grace, who never wanted wit! 

The ſtage how ? looſely does Aſtræa tread, 290 
Who fairly puts all characters to bed! F-45741 
And idle Cibber, how he breaks the laws, 

To make poor Pinky = eat with vaſt applauſe!  * 
But fill their * purſe, our poets*-work is done, 
Alike to them, by pathos or by pun. 295 


1 — es. ] 


Quid 3 Sophocles et Thepſis et Aſchylus utile ferrent: 
Tentavit quoque rem, ſi digne vertere poſſet: 
Et placuit ſibi, natura ſublimis et acer: oz 
Nam * ſpirat tragicum ſatis, et feliciter audet: 
Sed : turpem putat inſcite metuitque /turam. 
Creditur, ex * medio quia res arceſſit, habere + 
Sudoris minimum; ſed habet Comædia tanto 
Plus oneris, quanto veniæ minus. aſpice, Plautus 
Quo pactu * partes tutetur amantis ephebt  _- 
Ut patris attenti, lenonis ut infidiofi; 
| Quantus fit Doſſennus ? edacibus in paraſitis; 
Quam = nor aftritto percurrat pulpita /occo. _ 
Geſtit enim a numum in loculos demittere ; poſt hoc 
Securus, cadat an recto ſtet fabula talo. 


Nor s. | 
Ver, 290. Afrea,] A name taken by Mrs Behn, authoreſs of 
ſeveral obſcene plays, &c, | 
YE O 
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O you !- whom vanity's light bark conveys 
On fame's mad voyage by the wind of praiſe, 
With what a ſhifting gale your courſe you ply, 
For ever ſunk too low, or borne too high 
Who pants for glory finds but ſhort repoſe, 300 
A breath revives him, or a breath o'erthrows. 
Farewell the ſtage ! if juſt as thrives the play, 
The filly bard grows fat, or falls away. 

« There: ſtill remains, to mortify a wit, 
The many-headed monſter of the pit: { - Z0s 
A ſenſelebs, worthleſs, and unhonour'd croud ; 
Who, © to diſturb their betters mighty proud, 
Clatt'ring their ſticks before ten lines are ſpoke, 
Call for the farce, f the bear, or the black. joke. 
What dear delight to Britons farce affords! _ 310 
Ever the taſte of mobs, but now of lords; 
(Taſte, that eternal wanderer, which flies | 
From heads to ears, and now from ears to eyes.) 
The play ſtands ſtill ; damn action and diſcourſe, 
Back fly the ſcenes, and enter foot ® and horſe ; 315 
Pageants on pageants, in long order drawn, 
Peers, heralds, biſhops, ermin, gold, and lawn ; 


AR tn At. AM ta „ 
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Quem tulit ad feenam ® ventoſo gloria curtu, 
Exanimat lentus ſpectator, ſedulus inflat : 

Sic leve, fic parvum eſt, animum quod laudis avarum 
Subruit, ac reficit : © valeat res ludicra, ſi me 
Palma negata macrum, donata reducit opimum. 

s Szpe etiam audacem fugat hoc terretque poetam 
Quod numero plures, virtute et honore minores 
Indocti, ſtolidique, et © depugnare parati 

Si diſcordet eques, media inter carmina poſcunt 
Aut * urſum aut pugiles : his nam plebecula gaudet. 
Verum 8 eguitis quoque jam migravit ab aure voluptas 
Omnis, ad incertos oculos, et gaudia vana. 
Quatuor aut plures aulæa premuntur in horas; 
Dum fugiunt !“ eguitum turmæ, peditumque catervæ: 
Mox trahitur manibus regum fortuna retortis ; 
Eſſeda feſtinant, pilenta, -petorrita, naves ; 4 


2 


{ 
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The champion too ! and, to complete the jeſt, 

Old Edward's armour beams on Cibber's breaſt. 
With! Jaughter ſure Democritus had dy'd, 320 
Had he beheld an audience gape ſo wide, : 

Let bear or * elephant be e'er ſo white, 

The people, ſure, the people are the ſight ! 

Ah luckleſs | poet! ſtretch thy lungs and roar, 
That bear or elephant ſhall heed thee more; 325 
While all its ® throats the gallery extends, 
And all the thunder of the pit aſcends ! 

Loud as the wolves, on ® Orcas? ſtormy ſteep, 

Howl to the roarings of the northern deep. 

Such is the ſhout, the long-applauding note, 330 
A Quin's high plume, or Oldfield's * petticoat ; 

Or when from court a birthday-ſuit beſtow'd, 

Sinks the p loſt actor in the tawdry load. 


Captivum portatur ebur, captiva Corinthus. 
i $1 foret in terris, riderit Democritus ; ſeu 
Diverſum confuſa genus panthera camelo, 
Sive k elephas albus vulgi converteret ora. 
Spectaret populum ludis attentius ipſis, 
Ut ſibi præbentem mimo ſpectacula plura : 
Scriptores autem narrare putaret a/ello 
Fabellam ſurdo. nam quæ = pervincere voces 
Evaluere ſonum, referunt quem noſtra theatra? 
n Garganum mugire putes nemus, aut mare Tuſcum. 
Tanto cum ſtrepitu ludi ſpectantur, et artes, 
* Divitieque peregrine : quibus p oblitus actor 

| f 


NoTzs, 


Ver. 319. Old Edward's armour beams on Cibber's breafl.] The 
coronation of Henry VIII. and Queen Anne Boleyn, in which 
the play houſes vied with each other to repreſent all the pomp of 
a coronation, In this noble contention, the armour of one of 
the kings of England was borrowed from the Tower, to dreſs 
the champion. 

Ver. 328. Orcas flormy fleep.] The fartheſt northern promon- 
tory of Scotland, oppoſite to the Orcades 

. Booth 


— — 
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Booth enters—hark ! the univerſal peal ! 
« But has he ſpoken ?” Not a ſyllable. 335 
«© What ſhook the ſtage, and made the people ſtare ?” 
4 Cato's long wig, flow'r'd gown, and lacquer'd chair, 
Yet left you think I rally more than teach, 
Or praiſe malignly arts I cannot reach, 
Let me for once preſume t inſtru the times, 340 
To know the poet from the man of rhymes ; 
*Tis he, © who' gives my breaſt a thouſand pains, 
Can make me feel each paſſion that he feigns ; 
Enrage, compoſe, with more than magic art, 
With pity, and with terrour, tear my heart; 345 
And ſnatch me, ofer the earth, or through the air, 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and whete. 
s But not this part of the poetic ſtate, 
Alone, deſerves the favour of the great: - 
Think of thoſe authors, Sir, who would rely 4350 
More on a reader's ſenſe, than gazer's eye. | 
Or who ſhall wander where the Muſes fing ? 
Who climb their mountain, or who taſte their ſpring ? 
How ſhall we fill * a library with wit, 
When Merlin's cave is half unfurniſh'd yet? 355 


— — 


— 


Cum ſtetit in ſcena, concurrit dextera lævæ. 
Dixit adhuc aliquid ? nil ſane. Quid placet ergo? 
5 Lana Tarentino violas imitata veneno. 
Ac ne forte putes me, quz facere ipſe recuſem, 
Cum recte tractent alu, laudare maligne; 
Ille per extentum funem mihi poſſe videtur 
Ire poeta; meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 
Ixritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus implet, 
Ut magus; et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis. 
s Verum age, et his, qui ſe /e#or/ credere malunt, 
Quam /pe&aroris faſtidia ferre ſuperbi, 
Curam impende brevem : ſi munus Apolline dignum 
NoTEs. SETS 4 
Ver. 354. - a library] Munus Apolline dignum. The Palatine 
library then building by Auguſtus. | 
Ver: 355. Merlin . cave] A building in the royal gardens of 


Richmond, where is a ſmall, but choice collection of — 
| by 
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My liege! why writers little claim your thought, 
I gueſs ; and, with their leave, will tell the fault: 
We n poets are (upon a poet's word) 
Of all mankind, the creatures moſt abſurd : 
The * ſeaſon, when to come, and when to go, 360 
To ſing, or ceaſe to ſing, we never know; 
And if we will recite nine hours in ten, 
Ycu loſe your patience; juſt like other men. 
Then too we hurt ourſelves, when to defend 
A ſingle verſe, we quarrel with a friend; 365 
Repeat a unaſk'd; lament, the = wit's too fine 
For vulgar eyes, and point out ev'ry line. 
But molt, when ſtraining with too weak a wing, 
We needs will write epiſtles to the king; | 
And Þ from the moment we oblige the town, 370 
Expect a place, or penſion from the crown; 
Or dubb'd hiſtorians by expreſs command, 
T' inroll your triumphs o'er the ſeas and land, 
Be call'd to court to plan ſome work divine, 
As once for Louis, Boileau and Racine. 377 
Vet e think, great Sir (ſo many virtues ſhown), 
Ah think, what poet beſt may make them known? 
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Vis complere librit; et vatibus addere calcar, 
Ut ſtudio majore petant Helicona virentem. 

" Multa quidem nobis facimus mala ſæpe poetæ, 
(Ut vineta egomet cædam mea) cum tibi librum 
x Solicito damus, aut e cum lædimur, * a 
Si quis amicorum eſt auſus reprendere verſum- 
Cum loca jam recitata revolvimus irre vocati : 
Cum * lamentamur non apparere labores 
Noſtros, et tenui deducta poemata 5; | 
Cum v ſperamus eo rem venturam, ut, ſimul atque 
Carmina reſcieris nos fingere, commodus ultro 
Arceſſas, et egere vetes, et ſcribert cogas. 
Sed tamen eſt © oper pretium cognoſcere, quales 
Adituos habeat belli ſpectata domique Ks 
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Or chuſe at leaſt ſome miniſter of grace, 
Fit to beſtow the laureat's weighty place. 

e Charles, to late times to be tranſmitted fair, 
Aſſign'd his figure to Bernini's care; 381 
And great * Naſſau to Kneller's hand decreed, 

To fix him graceful on the bounding ſtedj; 
So well in paint and ſtone they judg'd of merit: 

But kings in wit may want diſcerning ſpirit, 385 
The hero William, and the martyr Charles, 

One knighted Blackmore, and one penfion'd Quarles; 
Which made old Ben, and ſurly Dennis ſwear, 

« Nolord's anointed, but a ® Ruſſian bear.” 

Not with ſuch h majeſty, ſuch bold relief, 390 

The forms auguſt, of king, or conqu'ring chief, 
E'er ſwell'd on marhle; as inverſe have fhin'd 

(In poliſh'd verſe) the manners and the mind. 

Oh! could I mount on the Mæonian wing. 

Your ! arms, your actions, your repoſe to ſing ! 395 


„ 


1 | Virtus, 4 indigno non committenda poete, 
| © Gratus Alexandro regi Magno fuit ille 


— 


| Cheerilus, incultis qui verſibus et male natis 
| Rettulit acceptos, regale numifma, Philippos. 
| Sed veluti tractata notam labemque remittunt 
Atramenta, fere ſcriptores carmine fœdo 
Splendida facta linunt, idem rex ille, poema 
Qui tam ridiculum tam care prodigus emit, 
Edicto vetuit, ne quis /e præter Apellem 
Pingeret, aut alius Lyſippo duceret æra 
Fortis Alexandri vultum fimulantia. quod fi 
Judicium ſubtile videndis artibus illu | 
| Ad libros et ad hæc Muſarum dona vocares ; 
|  #& Bceotum in craſſo jurares acre natum. 
l At negue dedecorant tua de ſe judicia, atgie 
un era, gue multa dantis cum laude tulerunt, | 
Dilecti tibi Virgilius Variuſque poete ; | | 
Nee magis expreſſi h vultus per ahenea ſigna, 
Quam per vatis opus mores animique virorum 
Clarorum apparent. nec ſermones ego mallem 


Repentes per humum, i quam res componere Seh. 
| at 
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What k ſeas you travers'd, and what fields you fought! 
Your country's peace, how oft, how dearly bought ! 
How ”barb'rous rage ſubſided at your word, | 
And nations wonder'd while they dropt the ſword ! 
How, when you nodded, o'er the land and deep, 400 
Peace ſtole her wing, and wrapt the world in ſleep ; 
Till earth's extremes your mediation own, | 
And » Afia's tyrants tremble at your throne — 

But » verſe, alas! your majeſty diſdains ; - 1414 
And I'm not us'd to panegyric ſtrains: 405 
The zeal of * fools offends at any time, 

But molt of all, the zeal of fools in rhyme. 

Beſides, a fate attends on all I write, 

That when I aim at praiſe, they ſay 1 I bite. 

A vile encomium doubly ridicules : 410 
There's nothing blackens like the ink of fools. 

If true, as woful likeneſs ; and if hes, 

«« Praiſe undeſerv'd is ſcandal in diſguiſe :” 

Well may he bluſh, who gives it, or receives; 

And when I flatter, let my dirty leaves 415 


Terrarumque * ſitus et lumina dicere, et arces 
Montibus 1mpoſitas, et barbara regna, tuiſque 
Auſpiciis totum 1 confecta duella per orbem, 
Clauſtraque v cuſtodem paczs cohibentia Janum, 
Et n formidatam Parthis, te principe, Roman : 
Si quantum cuperem, poſſem quoque, ſed neque par- 
vum 

» Carmen majeſtas recipit tua ; nec meus audet 
Rem tentare pudor, quam vires ferre recuſent. 
Sedulitas autem P fulte, quem diligit, urget; 
Præcipue cum ſe aumeris commendat et arte, 
Diſcit enim citius, meminitque libentius illud 
Quod guis * deridet, quam quod probat et veneratur. 
Nil moror * officium, quod me gravat: ac neque fo 
In * pejus vultu proponi cereus uſquam, 
Nec prave factis decorari verſibus opto : 
Ne * rubeam pingui donatus munere, et una 

(Like 
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(Like journals, odes, and ſuch 55 things 
As Kuſden, Philips, Settle, writ of Kings) 
Clothe da line trunks, or flutt' rin * à row, 


—— a ene 


— 


Cam > wh mea capſa porrectus aperta, 
Deferar 1 in yicum vendentem thus, et odores, ' 
Et piper, et quicquid chartis amicitur ineptis, 
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The fecond EersTLE of the ſecond Book 
of HORACE. 


Ludentis Jpeciem dabit, et torquebitur. Hor. 


_- 


D 


B T TT RE EOS 


Ear Col'nel, Com HA M's and your country's 
friend! 

You love a verſe, take ſuch as I can ſend, 
* A Frenchman comes, preſents you with his boy, 
Bows and begins —** This lad, Sir, is of Blois: 
Obſerve his ſhape how clean! his locks how.curPd! 

% My only ſon, I'd have him ſee the world; 6. 
His French is pure; his voice too — you ſhall hear. 
Sir, he's your ave, for twenty pound a-year. 
„Mere wax as yet, you faſhion him with eaſe, 
«© Your barber, cook, pn what you ate 2c 10 


= 


EPISTO x 1. 


Lore, bono claroque fidelis amice Neroni, 
Si quis forte velit puerum tibi vendere natum 
Tibure vel Get tecum fic agat: Hic et 
« Candidus, et ta os a vertice pulcher ad imos, 
« Fiet eritque tuus numorum millibus oo ; 
©© Verna miniſteriis ad nutus aptus heriles ; 
© Litterulis Græcis imbutus, idoneus arti 
„ Cuilibet : argilla quidvis imitaberis uda : 


—— 


| | *- NorxsV. . 
Ver. 4. This lad, Sir, is of Bliis,] a town in Beauce, w waerc the 
French tongue is ſpoken i in great purity. 


Vor. I, is +11 | « A Ihe 


/ 


— 
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« A perfect genius at an op'ra-ſong — 
«« To ſay too much, might do my honour wrong. 
© Take him with all his virtues, on my word; 
4 His whole ambition was to ſerve a lord; 
«© But, Sir, to you with what would I not part? 15 
« Tho” faith, | fear, twill break his mother's heart, 
« Once (and but once) I caught him in a lie, 
“ And then, unwhipp'd, he had the grace to cry: 
% The fault he has I fairly ſhall reveal, 
“(Could you o'erlook but that), it is, to ſteal.” 20 
> If, after this, you took the graceleſs lad, 
Could you complain, my friend, he prov'd ſo bad? 
*Faith, in ſuch caſe, if you ſhould proſecute, 
I think Sir Godfrey ſhould decide the ſuit ; 
Who ſent the thief that ſtole the caſh, away, 25 
And puniſh'd him that put it in his way. 
© Conſider then, and judge me in this light; 
I told you when I went, I could not write; 
You ſaid the ſame; and are you diſcontent 
With laws, to which you gave your own aflent ? 


1 — IE Y 


— — 


« Quin etiam canet indoctum, fed dulce bibenti. 

% Multa fidem promiſſa levant, ubi plenius æquo 

% Laudat venales, qui vult extrudere, merces. 

«© Res urget me nulla: meo ſum pauper in ære. 

«© Nemo hoc mangonum faceret tibi: non temere a me 
« Quivis ferret idem: ſemel hic ceſſavit, et (ut fit) 
In ſcalis latuit metuens pendentis habenæ: 

«© Des numos, excepta nihil te ſi Fuga lædit.“ 

b Ille ferat pretium, pœnæ ſecurus, opinor. 
Prudens emiſti vitioſum : dicta tibi eſt lex. 
Inſequeris tamen hunc, et lite moraris iniqua. 

- Piri me pigrum proficiſcenti tibi, dix i 
Talibus officiis prope mancum : ne mea ſævus 
Jurgares ad te quod epiſtola nulla veniret. 


NoTEs. 
Ver. 24. I think Sir Godfrey] Sir G. Kneller, an eminent 
Juſtice of peace, who decided much in the manner of Sancho 


Parcha, 
Nay 


%., 


— 


\ 
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Nay worſe, to aſk for verſe at ſuch a time 31 

D'ye think me good for nothing but to rhyme ? - 
4 In Anna's wars, a ſoldier poor and old 

Had dearly earn'd a little purſe of gold : 

Tir'd with a tedious march, one luckleſs night, 35 

He ſlept, poor dog! and loſt it, to a doit. 

This put the man in ſuch a deſp'rate mind, 

Between revenge, and grief, and 9 4 join'd | 

Againſt the foe, himſelf, and all mankind. 

He leap'd the trenches, ſcal'd a caſtle-wall, 40 

Tore down a ſtandard, took the fort and all. 

„ Prodigious well ;” his great commander cry'd, 

Gave him much praiſe, and ſome reward beſide. 

Next pleas'd his 2 a town to batter; 

Its name I know not, and *tis no great matter): 45 

Go on, my friend, (he cry'd), fee yonder walls! 

„Advance and conquer! go where glory calls! 

+ More honours, more rewards, attend the brave.“ 

Don't you remember what reply he gave? 

*« D'ye think me, noble Gen'ral, ſuch a ſot ? 50 

Let him take caſtles who has ne'er a groat.'” - 


1 


Quid tum profeci, mecum facientia jura | 
$1 tamen attentas ? quereris ſuper hoc etiam, quod 
Exſpectata tibi non mittam carmina mendax. | 

Luculli miles collecta viatica multis | 
Erumnis, laſſus dum noctu ſtertit, ad aſſem 
Perdiderat : poſt hoc vehemens lupus, et ſibi et hoſti 
Iratus pariter, jej unis dentibus acer, 
Præſidium regale loco dejecit, ut aiunt, 
Summe munito, et multarum divite rerum. 
Clarus ob id factum, donis ornatur honeſtis, 
Accipit et bis dena ſuper ſeſtertia numim. 
Forte ſub hoc tempus caftellum evertere prætor 
Neſcio quod cupiens, hortari ccepit eundem 
Verbis, que timido quoque poſſent-addere mentem : 
I, bone, quo virtus tua te vocat : i pede fauſto, 
Grandia laturus meritorum premia : quid ſtas? 
Poſt hzc ille catus, quantumvis ruſticus, ** [bit, 
5 Ibit eo, quo vis, qui zonam perdidit, inquit.” 

7-2 778 Bred 
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| © Bred up at home, full early I begun 
To read in Greek the wrath of Peleus' ſon. 
Beſides, my father taught me from a lad, 
The better art to know the good from bad: 55 


— 


* Romz nutriri mihi contigit, atque doceri, 
Iratus Graiis quantum — Achilles. 
Adjecere bonæ paulo plus artis Athenæ: 
(And 
Nor ESV. 


Ver 52. Bred up at beme, &c.] Mr Pope was taught his letters 
very early by an aunt; and, from thence, to his eighth year, he 
toc k great delight in reading, He tkarned to write of himſelf by 
copying after printed books, whoſe characters he brought bimſelf 
to imitate in great perfection. At eight he was put under one 
Taverner, a prieft, who taught Lim the rudiments of the Latin 
and Greek tongues, together: from him, in a little time, he was 
ſent to a private ſchool at Twiford near Wincheſter, Here he 
continued about a year, and was then removed to another, near 
Hyde-park corner. Uncer theſe two laſt maſters he loſt the little 
he had got under the prieſt, At twelve, he went with his father 
into the foreſt; where he was for a few months under another 

rieſt, and with as little ſucceſs as before. For, as he uſed to ſay, 
he never could learn any thing which he did not purſue wit 
pleaſure. And theſe miſerable pedants had not the art of making 
his ſtudies an amuſement to him. Upon the remnants, tnerefore, 
of this ſmall fock, ſo hardly picked up, ſo eafily loſt, and recover- 
ed (as we ſhall fee) with ſo much labour, he at length 3 
fit to become hi: own maſier. And now the only methed of ſtu. 
dy he preſcribed to Eimſclf was reading thoſe claſſic writers, who 


dl afforded him moſt entertainment. 80 that while he was intent 


upon the ſubject, with a ſtrong appetite for kydwledge, and an 
equal paſſion for poetry, he inſenſibly got Latin and Greek. And, 
«hat was extraordinary, his impatience of reſtraint, in the uſual 
forms, did not hinder his ſubje cting himſelf, now he was his own 
maſter, to all the drudgery and fatigue of perpetually recurring 
to his grammar and lexicon. By the time he was fifteen be had 
acquired a very ready habit in the learned languages, when a 
ſtrong fancy came into his head to remove to London to learn 
French and Italian, His family (whoſe only object was the pre- 
jervation of his miſerably infirm body) regarded it as a very wild 
project. But he perſiſted in it, and they gave way: to town he 
went, and maſtered thoſe two languages with ſurpriſing diſpatch. 
The whole treaſure of Parnaſſus now lay open to him; and, be- 
tween this and his twentieth year, his conſtant employment was 
reading the moſt conſiderable poets and critics in the Greek, La- 
tin, French, Italian, and Engliſh languages, But, aKthir, with- 


- 


ang 
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(And little ſure imported to remove, 

To hunt for truth in Maudlin's learned grove.) 

But knottier points we knew not half ſo well, 
Depriv'd us ſoon of our paternal cell ; 

And certain laws, by ſuff 'rers thought unjuſt, 60 
Deny'd all poſts of * or of truſt: 

Hopes after hopes of pious Papiſts fail'd, 

While mighty WIILIAu's thund'ring arm prevail'd. 
For right hereditary tax d and fin'd, | 

He ſtuck to poverty with peace of mind; 65 


* —— 


” 


Scilicet ut poſſem cyrvo dignoſcere rectun, 
Atque inter ſilvas academi guerere verum. 
Dura ſed emovere loco me tempora grato z 
Civiliſque rudem belli tulit æſtus in arma, 
Cæſaris Auguſti non reſponſura lacertis. 
Unde ſimul primum me dimiſere Philippi, 
Deciſis humilem pennis, inopemque paterni 
Et /aris et fundi, paupertas impulit audax 
And 
Nor Es. 


ont much order, as chance threw them in his way, or the caprice 
of deſultory reading directed his choice. This being one conti- 
nued induJgence of his curioſity or amuſement, made him always 
ſpeak of theſe four or five years as the moſt pleaſurable part of his 
lite, 

Yet his true underſtanding would not ſuffer him to continue 
long eaſy under ſo defective an education. For a vaſt memory, 
and an accurate judgment, which remedied many of its inconye- 
niencies, made him but the more ſenfible of them all. So that, 
at twenty, when the impetuoſity of his ſpirits began to permit his 
genius to be put under reſtraint, he went over all the parts of his 
education anew, from the very beginning, and in a regular, and 
more arftul manner. He penetrated into the general grounds 
and reaſon: of ſpeech ; he learned to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ſpecies 
of ſtyle; he ſtudied the peculiar genius and character of each 
language; he reduced his natural talent for poetry to a ſcience, 
and maſtered thoſe parts of philoſophy that would moſt contribute 
to enrich his vein, And all this, with fuch continued attention, 
labour, and ſeverity, that he uſed to ſay, that he had been ſeven 
years (that is, from twenty to twenty-ſeven) in unlearning all he 
had been acquiring for twice that time. 

Ver. 65. He 2 to poverty with peace of mind.] There was 
ſomething very ſingular in the economy of Mr Pope's father, He 
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And me, the Muſes help'd to undergo it; 
Convitt a Papiſt he, and I a poet. 
But (thanks to Homer) ſince I live and thrive, 
Indebted to no prince or peer alive, 
Sure I ſhould want the care of ten Monroes, 70 
If I would ſcribble, rather than repoſe. 

f Years foll'wing years, fteal ſomething ev'ry day, 
At laſt they ſteal us from ourſelves away; 
In one our frolics, one amuſements end, 
In one a miſtreſs drops, in one a friend: 575 
This ſubtle thief of life, this paltry time, 
What will it leave me, if it ſnatch my rayme? 
If ev'ry wheel of that unweary'd mill, 
That turn'd ten thouſand verſes, now ſtands till ? 


— 


- — 


Ut verſus facerem: ſed, quod non deſit, habentem, 
uz poterunt unquam ſatis expurgare cicutæ, | 
Ni melius dormire putem, quam ſcribere verſus ? 
t Singula de nobis anni prædantur euntes; 
Eripuere jocos, venerem, convivia, ludum ; 
Tendunt extorquere poemata. quid {aciam vis? 


Nor ESV. 
was a merchant, and lived in London. At the revolution he left 
off trade, and converted his effects into money, amounting to be- 
tween fifteen and kya thouſand pounds, with which he retired 
into the country, As he was a Papiſt, he could not purchaſe, 
nor put his money to intereſt on real ſecurity ; and as he adhered 
to the intereſis of King James, he made a point of conſcience not 
to lend it to the new government: ſo he kept it in his cheſt, and 
lived upon the principal; till, by that time his ſon came to the 
ſucceſſion, it was almoſt all fairly ſpent. | | 
Ver, 68. But (thanks to Homer) &c.] He began the Liad at 
twenty-five, and finiſhed it in five years, It was publiſhed for 
his own benefit by ſubſcription. He ſold it to Lintot the book- 
ſeller, on the following terms, Twelve hundred pounds paid 
down, and all the books for his ſubſcribers, The Odyſſey 'was 
publiſhed in the ſame manner, and fold on the ſame conditions ; 
except only that inſtead of twelve he had fix hundred pounds. He 
Was oſſiſted in this latter work by Eroome and Fenton, to the firſt 
of whom he gave fix hundred pounds; and to the other, three 
hundred, 
Ver, 70, Menrees,] Dr Morro, phyſician to Bedlam _— 
ut 
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© But after all, what would you have me do? 80 

When out of twenty I can pleaſe not two; 

When this heroics only deigns to praiſe, 

Sharp ſatire that, and that Pindaric lays ? 

One likes the pheaſant's wing, and one the leg ; 

The vulgar boil, the learned roaſt an egg. 85 

Hard taſk !.to hit the palate of ſuch gueſts, 

When Oldfield loves, what Dartineuf deteſts. 

> But grant I may relapſe, for want of grace, 

Again to rhyme; can London be the place ? 

Who there his muſe, or ſelf, or ſoul attends, go 

In crouds, and courts, law, bus'neſs, feaſts, and 
friends ? 4 

My counſel ſends to execute a deed : 

A poet begs me I will hear him read : 

In Palace-yard at nine you'll find me there — 

At ten for certain, Sir, in Bloomſb'ry ſquare — gg 

Before the Lords at twelve my cauſe comes o- 

There's a rehearſal, Sir, exact at one, — 

Oh but a wit can ſtudy in the ſtreets, | 

And raiſe his mind above the mob he meets.” 


. 


s Denique non omnes eadem mirantur amantque. 
Carmine tu gaudes : hic delectatur iambis; 
Ille Bioneis — et ſale nigro. 
Tres mihi convivæ prope diſſentire videntur, 
Poſcentes vario multum diverſa palato. | 
Quid dem? quid non dem? renuis quod tu, jubet alter: 
Quod petis, id ſane eſt inviſum acidumque duobus, 

Præter cetera me Romæne poemata cenſes | 

Scribere poſſe, inter tot curas totque labores ? 
Hic ſponſum vocat, hic auditum ſcripta, relitis 
Omnibus officiis : cubat hic in colle Quirini, 
Hic extremo in Aventino; viſendus uterque. 
Intervalla vides humane commoda. *© Verum 
«« Purz ſunt plateæ, nihil ut meditantibus obſtet. 


NoTEzs. - 


Ver. 87. Oldfeld-Dartinesf ] Two celebrated gluttons. 
Not 


RR 
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Not quite ſo well however as one ought ; 100 
A hackney-coach may chance to ſpoil a thought; 

And then a nodding beam, or pig of lead, 

God knows, may hurt the very ableſt head. 

Have you not ſeen, at Guildhall's narrow paſs, 

Two aldermen diſpute it with an aſs ? 105 

And peers give way, exalted as they are, 

Ev'n to their own ſ-r - V—nce in a car ? 

Go, lofty poet! and in ſuch a croud, 

Sing thy ſonorous verſe — but not aloud. 

Alas! to grotto's and to groves we run, 110 

To eaſe and filence, ev'ry muſe's ſon : 

Blackmore himſelf, for any grand effort, 

Would drink and doze at Tooting or Earl's-court. 

How ſhall I rhyme in this eternal roar ? 

How match the bards whom none e'er- mateh'd 

before ?. 115 

* The man, who, ſtretch'd in Iſis? calm retreat, 

To books and ſtudy gives ſeven years complete, 

See ! ſtrow'd with ed duſt, his night-cap on, 

He walks, an object new beneath the ſun ! 

The boys flock round him, and the people ſtare: 120 

So ſtiff, ſo mute ! ſome ſtatue, you would fwear, 

Stept from its pedeſtal to take the air ! 


1 
7 


Feſtinat calidus mulis geruliſque redemtor : 
Torquet nunc lapidem, nunc ingens machina tignum: 
Triſtia robuſtus luctantur funera plauſtris: | 
Hac rabioſa fugit canis, hac lutulenta ruit ſus. 
| I nunc, et verſus tecum meditare canoros. 
Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, et fugit urbes, 
Rite chens Bacchi, ſomno gaudentis et umbra, 
Tu me inter ſtrepitus nocturnos atque diurnos 
Vis canere, et coatracta ſequi veſtigia vatum ? 
—— ſibi quod vacuas defamft Athenas, 
Ft ſtudiis annos /ep7em dedit, inſenuitque — 
Libris et curis, fatua tacituruius exit 
1 = . OTE * 
er. 113. Tooting ww S- court. l 1 | 
miles of —5 8 — age: ut 
An 
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And here, while town, and court, and city roars, 
With mobs, and duns, and ſoldiers, at their doors; 
Shall I, in London, act this idle part? 125 
Compoſing ſongs, for fools to get by heart ? 

The Temple late two brother-ſerjeants ſaw, 
Who deem'd each other oracles of law ; 

With equal talents, theſe congenial ſouls 

One lall'd th* exchequer, and one ſtunn'd the rolls; 

Each had a gravity would make you ſplit, 131 

And ſhook his head at Murray, as a wat. 44 

4 Twas, Sir, your law” —and, Sir, your eloquence.“ 

« Yours, Cowper's manner — and yours, Talbot's 
„ ſenſe.” 

m Thus we diſpoſe of all poetic merit, 135 
Yours Milton's genius, and mine Homer's ſpirit. 
Call Tibbald Shakeſpear, and he'll ſwear the Nine, 
Dear Cibber ! never match'd one ode of thine. 
Lord! how we ſtrut thro' Merlin's cave, to ſee 
No poets there, but Stephen, you, and me. 140 


— — — 


Plerumque, et riſu populum quatit ; hic ego rerum 
Fluctibus in medus, et tempeſtatibus urbis, 
Verba lyræ motura ſonum connectere digner ? 
Frater erat Romæ conſulti rhetor; ut alter 
Alterius ſermone meros audiret honores: | 
Gracchus ut hic illi, foret huic ut Mucius ille. 
Qui minus argutos vexat furor iſte poetas ? 
® Carming compono, hic elegos ; mirabile viſu, 
Czlatumque novem muſis opus. aſpice primum, 
Quanto cum faſtu, quanto molimine circum- 
ſpectemus wacuam Romanis vatibus ædem. 


Nor zs. 


Ver. 139. Merlin's cave, ] In the royal gardens at Richmond. 
By this it ſhould ſeem as if the collection of poetry, in that place, 
Vas not to our author's taſte, 

Ver. 140. But Stephen,] Mr Stephen Duck, a modeſt and wor- 
thy man, who had the honour (which many, who thought them- 
ſelyes his betters in poetry, had not) of being eſteemed by Mr 


Pope, 
Walk 
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Walk with reſpe& behind, while we at eaſe 
Weave laurel crowns, and take what names we pleaſe. 
« My dear Tibullus !” if that will not do, 
„Let me be Horace, and be Ovid you: 
% Or, I'm content, allow me Dryden's ſtrains, 145 
And you ſhall rife up Otway for your pains.” 
Much do I ſuffer, much, to keep in peace 
This jealous, waſpiſh, wrong-head, rhyming race; 
And much muſt flatter, if the whim ſhould bite 
To court applauſe by printing what I write: - 150 
But let the fit paſs o'er, I'm wiſe enough, 
To ſtop my ears to their confounded ſtuff. 

„In vain, bad rhymers all mankind reject, 
They treat themſelves with moſt profound reſpect; 
Tis to ſmall purpoſe that you hold your tongue, 155 
Each prais'd within, is happy all day long ; 
But how ſeverely with themſelves proceed 
The men, who writ ſuch verſe as we can read ? 
Their own fri judges, not a word they ſpare, \, 
That wants or force, or light, or weight, or care, 


4 


4 


Mox etiam (fi forte vacas) ſequere, et procul audi, 
Quid ferat, et quare ſibi nectat uterque coronam. 
Cædimur et totidem plagis conſumimus hoſtem, 
Lento Samnites ad lumina prima duello. 
Diſcedo Alcæus puncto illius; ille meo quis? 
Quis, niſi Callimachus ? fi plus ad poſcere viſus; 
Fit Mimnermus, et optivo cognomine creſcit. 
Multa fero, ut placem genus zrritabile vatum, 
Cum ſcribo, et ſupplex populi ſuffragia capto: 
Idem, finitis ſtudiis, et mente recepta, | 
Obturem patulas impune legentibus aures. 

* Ridentur mala qui componunt carmina : verum 
Gaudent ſcribentes, et ſe venerantur, et ultro, 
Si taceas, laudant; quidquid ſcripſere, beati. 
At qui legitimum cupiet feciſſe poema, 
Cum tabulis animum cenſoris ſumet honeſti: 
Audebit quæcunque parem ſplendoris habebunt, 
Et /ine pondere erunt, et honore indigna ferentur, 

| Howe'er 
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Howe'er unwillingly it quits its place, 161 
Nay tho' at court (perhaps) it may find grace: 

Such they'll degrade ; and ſometimes, in its ſtead, 
In downright charity revive the dead; 

Mark where a bold expreſſive phraſe appears, 165 
Bright thro? the rubbiſh of ſome hundred years; 
Command old words that long have ſlept, to wake, 
Words, that wiſe Bacon, or brave Rawleigh ſpake; 
Or bid the new be Engliſh, ages hence, | 

(For uſe will father what's begot by ſenſe), 170 
Pour the full tide of eloquence along, | 
Serenely pure, and yet divinely ſtrong, | 
Rich with the treaſures of each foreign tongue ; 
Prune the luxuriant, the uncouth refine, 

But ſhow no mercy to an empty line : 175 
Then poliſh all with ſo much life and eaſe, 

You think 'tis nature, and a knack to pleaſe : 

«© But eaſe in writing flows from art, not chance; 

« As thoſe move eaſteſt who have learn'd to dance.” 
? If ſuch the plague and pains to write by rule, 
Better {ſay I) be pleas'd, and play the fool: 181 

Call, if vou will, bad rhyming a diſeaſe, 
It gives men happineſs, or leaves them eaſe, 


Verba movere loco; quamvis in vita recedant, 

Et verſentur adhuc intra penetraha Veſtæ: 

* Ob/eurata diu populo bonus eruet, atque 

Proferet in lucem ſpecioſa ene rerum, 
uz priſcis memorata Catonibus atque Cethegi 

Nane du in formis premit et — — 

Adſciſcet nowa, quæ genitor produxerit uſus : 

Vehemens et liguidus, puroque ſimillimus amni, 

Fundet opes, Latiumque beabit divite lingua: 

Luxuriantia compeſcet: nimis aſpera ſano 

Levabit cultu, virtute carentia tollet: 

Ludentis ſpeciem dabit, et torguebitur, ut qui 

Nunc Satyrum, nunc agreſtem Cyclopa movetur, 

y Prztulerim ſcriptor delirus inerſque videri, 

Dum mea delectent mala me, vel denique fallant, 

Quam fapere, et ringi. Fuit haud ignobilis Argis, 

There 
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There liv'd in primo Georgii — record) 
A worthy member, no ſmall fool, a Lord; 
Who, tho? the houſe was up, delighted far, 
Heard, noted, anſwer'd, as in full debate: 
In all but this, a man of ſober life, 

- ond of his friend, and — to his _ 
ot quite a madman, though a ell, I 
And — too wiſe to — 4 * 2 
Him, the damn'd doctors and his friends immur'd, 
They bled, * cupp'd, they purg'd ; in ſhort, they 

cur'd : 
Whereat the gentleman began to ſtare - 
My friends! he cry'd, p—x take you for your care 


185 


That from a patriot of diſtinguiſh'd note, 196 


Have bled and purg'd me to a ſimple vote. 
4 Well, on the whole, plain proſe muſt be my fate: 


Wiſdom (curſe on it) will come ſoon or late. 


There is a time when poets will grow dull: 200 


T'll e'en leave verſes to the boys at ſchool: 


To rules of poetry no more confin'd, 
J learn to ſmooth and harmonize my mind, 


Teach ev'ry thought within its bounds to roll, 


And keep the equal meaſure of the ſoul. 205 


Ah 4 — 


Qui ſe credebat miros audire tragœdos, 

In vacuo lætus ſeſſor plauſorque tro. 

Cetera qui vitz ſervaret munia recto 

More; bonus ſane vicinus, amabilis hoſpes, 

Comis in uxorem; paſſet qui ignoſcere ſervis, 

Et ſigno læſo non inſanire lagenæ: 

Paſſet qui rupem, et puteum vitare patentem. 

Hie ubi cognatorum opibus curiſque refectus, 

Expulit elleboro morbum bilemque meraco, 

Et redit ad ſeſe: Pol me occidiſtis, amici, 

Non ſervaſtis, ait; cui fic extorta voluptas, 

Et demptus per vim mentis gratiſſimus error. 
+ Nimirum ſapere eſt abjectis utile nugis, 


Et tempeſtivum pueris concedere ludum ; 


Soon 
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Soon as I enter at my country-door, - 2 
My mind reſumes the thread it dropt before ; 
Thoughts, which at Hydepark-corner I forgot, 
Meet and rejoin me in the penſive grot. 

There all alone, and compliments apart, 210 
I aſk thefe ſober queſtions of my heart. 

If, when the more you drink, the more you crave, 

You tell the doctor; when the more you have, 
The more you want, why not with equal eaſe 
Confeſs as well your folly, as diſeaſe ? 624 
The heart reſolves this matter in a trice, 
„Men only feel the ſmart, but not the vice,” 
* When golden angels ceaſe to cure the evil, 
You give alt royal witchcraft to the devil: 
When ſervile chaplains cry, that birth and place 220 
Endue a peer with honour, truth, and grace, 
Look in that breaſt, moſt dirty D—! be fair, 
Say, can you find out one ſuch lodger there ? 
Yet ſtill, not heeding what your heart can teach, 
You go to church to hear theſe flatt'rers preach. 225 
Indeed could wealth beſtow or wit or merit, 
A grain of courage, or a ſpark of ſpirit, 


6 


—— — 


Ac non verba ſequi fidibus modulanda Latinis, 
Sed veræ numero/qgue modo/que ediſcere vitæ. 
Quocirca mecum loquor hæc, tacituſque recordor: 

Si tibi nulla ſitim finiret copia lymphæ, 
Narrares medicis : quod quanto plura paritti, 
Tanto plura cupis, nulline faterier audes ? 

Si vulnus tibi monſtrata radice vel herba 
Non fieret levius, fugeres radice vel herba 
Proficiente nihil curarier: audieras, cui 
Rem Di donarint, illi decedere pravam 
Stultitiam; et, cum ſis nihilo ſapientior, ex quo 
Plenior es, tamen uteris monitoribus iſdem? 

At ſi divitiæ prudentem reddere poſſent, 


NorEs. 


Ver. 220. When froth chaplains cry, ] Dr, Kent, 
Vor. I. 1 K k The 
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The wiſeſt man might bluſh, I muſt agree, 
If D* loy'd ſixpence more than he. 

If there be truth in law, and uſe can give 230 
A property, that's yours on which you live. 
Delightful Abs- court, if its fields afford 
Their fruits to you, confeſſes you its lord: 

All * Worldly's hens, nay, partridge, fold to town, 
His ven'ſon too, a guinea makes your own : 235 
He bought at jr ns 11 what with better wit 

| You purchaſe as you want, and bit by bit; 

Now, or long ſince, what diff rence will be found? 
You pay a penny, and he paid a pound. 

7 Heathcote himſelf, and ſuch large-acred men, 
Lords of fat E'ſham, or of Lincoln fen, 241 
Buy ev'ry ſtick of wood that lends them heat, 

Buy ev'ry pullet they afford to eat. 

Yet theſe are wights, who fondly call their own 
Half that the dev'l o'erlooks from Lincoln town. 245 
'The laws of God, as well as of the land, 
Abhor a perpetuity ſhould ſtand : | 


Si cupidum timidumque minus te ; nempe ruberes, 
Viveret in terris te fi quis avarior uno. 
Si proprium eſt, quod quis libra mercatus et 
a ære eſt, 
Quædam (fi credis conſaltis) mancipat 28 
Qui te paſcit ager, tuus eſt; et villicus Orbi, 
Cum ſegetes occat tibi mox frumenta daturas, 
Te dominum ſentit. g 
; * das nummos ; accipis uvam, 
Pullos, ova, cadum, temeti : nempe mado iſto 
Paulatim mercaris agrum, fortaſſe trecentis, 
Aut etiam ſupra nummorum millibus emtum. 
Quid refert, vivas numerato nuper, an olim ? 

? Emptor Aricini quondam, Veientis et arvi, 
Emtum cœnat olus, quamvis aliter putat; emtis 
Sub noQtem gelidam lignis calefactat ahenum : 

Sed vocat uſque ſuum, qua populus adſita certis 
Limitibus vicina refgit jurgia : tanquam 
| Eſtates 
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Eſtates have wings, and hang in Fortune's pow'r 

Looſe on the point of ev'ry wav'ring hour, 

Ready, by force, or of your own accord, 250 

By ſale, at leaſt by death, to change their lord. 

Man ? and for ever? wretch! what wouldſt thou 

have? | | WE 

Heir urges heir, like wave impelling wave. 

All vaſt poſſeſſions, (juſt the ſame the caſe, 

Whether you call them villa, park, or chace), 255 

Alas, my Bar HuRxs T! what will they avail ? 

Join Cotſwood hills to Saperton's fair dale, 

Let riſing granaries and temples here, 

There mingled farms and pyramids appear, 

Link towns to towns with avenues of oak, 260 

Incloſe whole downs in walls, tis all a joke! + 

Inexorable Death ſhall level all, 

And trees, and ſtones, and farms, and farmer fall. 
* Gold, filver, iv'ry, vaſes ſculptur'd high, 

Paint, marble, gems, and robes of Perſian dye, 265 

There are who have not—and thank heav'n there are, 


Who, if they have not, think not worth their care. 


b Talk what you will of taſte, my friend, you'll find 
Two of a face, as ſoon as of a mind. N 


— — 


z Sit proprium quidquam, puncto quod mobilis horæ, 

Nunc prece, nunc preũo, nunc vi, nunc morte ſu- 
prema, 

Permutet dominos, et cedat in altera jura. 

Sic, quia perpetuus nulli datur 2%, et heres 
Heredem alterius, velut unda ſupervenit undam: 
Quid vici proſunt, aut horrea ? quidve Calabris 
Saltibus adjecti Lucani; f1 metit Orcus 
Grandia cum parvis, non exorabilis auro ? 

* Gemmas, marmor, ebur, Tyrrhena ſigilla, ta- 

bellas, 
Argentum, veſtes Gætulo murice tinctas, 
Sunt qui non habeant; eſt qui non curat habere. 
* Cur alter fratrum cęſare, et ludere, et ungi 
Præferat Herodis palmetis pinguibus ; alter 
"Ss K k 2 Why, 
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Why, of two brothers, rich and reſtleſs one 270 
Ploughs, burns, manures, and toils from ſun to ſun; 
The other lights, for women, ſports, and wines, 
All Townſhend's turnips, and all Groſvenor's mines: 
Why one like Bu— with pay and ſcorn content, 
Bows and votes on, in court and parliament; 275 
One, driv'n by ſtrong benevolence of ſoul, 
Shall fly, like Oglethorpe, from pole to pole; 
Is known alone to that directing pow'r, 
Who farms the genius in the natal hour; 
That God of nature, who, within us ſtill, 280 
Inclines our action, not conſtrains our will; 
Various of temper, as of face or frame, 
Each individual: His great end the ſame. 

* Yes, Sir, how 2 be my heap, 
A part I will enjoy, as well as keep. 285 
My heir may figh, and think it want of grace 
A man ſo poor would live without a place : 
But ſure no ſtatute in his favour ſays, 
How free, or frugal, I ſhall paſs my days: 


— 


Dives et importunus, ad umbram lucis ab ortu 
Silveſtrem flammis et ferro mitiget agrum: 

Scit genius, natale comes qui temperat aſtrum : 
NaTvurz Deus HUMAN, mortalis in unum- 
Quodque caput, vultu mutabilis, albus, et ater. 

c Utar, et ex modico, quantum res poſcet, acerve 
Tollam : nec metuam, quid de me judicet heres, 
Quod non p/ara datis invenerit. et tamen idem 
Scire volam, quantum fimplex hilariſque nepoti 
Diſcrepet, et quantum diſcordet parcus avaro. 


| NoTEs. 
Ver. 273. All Tewnſhend's turnips, ] Lord Townſhend, ſecreta- 
tary of ſlate to George the Firſt and Second, — When this great 
ſtateſman retired from buſineſs, he amuſed himſeif in huſbandry: 
and was particularly fond of that kind of rural improvement 
which ariſes from turnips ; it was the favourite ſubject of his 
converſation, 
Ver. 277. fly, like Ogletherpe,] Employed in ſettling the colony 
of Georgia. 
Ver. 288. But ſure ns flatute] Alluding to the ſtatutes made in 
England and Ireland, to regulate the ſucceſſion of Papiſts, 1 


3 
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I, who at ſome times ſpend, at others ſpare, 290 
Divided between careleſſneſs and care. 
Tis one thing madly to diſperſe my ſtore; 
Another, not to heed to treaſure more; 
Glad, like a boy, to ſnatch the firſt good day, 
And pleas'd, if ſordid want be far away. 295 
« What is't to me (a paſſenger God wot) 
Whether my veſſel be firſt rate or not? 
The ſhip itſelf may make a better figure, 
Bat I that ſail, am neither leſs nor bigger. 
I neither rut with ev'ry fav'ring breath, 300 
Nor ſtrive with all the tempeſt in my teeth. 
In pow'r, wit, figure, virtue, fortune, plac'd 
Behind the foremoſt, and before the laſt. 
% But why all this of av'rice ? I have none.“ 
I with you joy, Sir, of a tyrant gone; 305 
But does no other lord it at this hour, 
As wild and mad ? the avarice of pow'r ? 
Does neither rage inflame, nor fear appall ? 
Not the black fear of death, that ſaddens all? 
With terrours round, can Reaſon hold her throne, 
Deſpiſe the known, nor tremble at th' unknown? 


— 


— 


Diſtat enim, ſpargas tua prodigus, an neque ſumtum 
Invitus facias, nec plura parare labores; 

Ac potius, puer ut feſtis quinquatribus olim, 

Exiguo gratoque fruaris tempore raptim. 

Pauperies immunda procul procul abſit: ego, utrum 
Nave ferar magna an para; ferar unus et idem. 

Non agimur tumidis velis aquilone ſecundo : 

Non tamen adverſis ætatem ducimus auſtris. N 
Viribus, ingenio, ſpecie, virtute, loco, re, 
Extremi primorum, extremis uſque priores. 

Non es avarus: abi. quid? cætera jam ſimul iſto 
Cum vitio fugere ? caret tibi pectus inani 
Ambitione? caret mortis formidine et ira? 

Somnia, terrores mag icos, miracula, ſagas, 
Nocturnos lemures, — Theſſala rides? 


k 3 Survey 
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Survey both worlds, intrepid and entire, 312 
In ſpite of witches, devils, dreams, and fire? 
Pleas'd to look forward, pleas'd to look behind, 
And count each birthday with a grateful mind ? 315 
_ Has life no ſourneſs, drawn fo near its end; 
Canſt thou endure a foe, forgive a friend: 
Has age but melted the rough parts away, 
As winter-fruits grow mild ere they decay? 
Or will you think, my friend, your buſineſs done, 
When, of a hundred thorns, you pull out one ? 321 
Learn to live well, or fairly make your will; 
You've play'd, and lov'd, andate, and drunk your fill: 
Walk ſober off; before a ſprightlier age 
Comes titt'ring on, and ſhoves you from the ſtage: 
Leave ſuch to trifle with more grace and eaſe, 326 
Whom folly pleaſes, and whoſe follies pleaſe. 


Natales grate numeras ? ignoſcis amicis ? 
Lenioret melior fis accedente ſenecta? 
aid te exemta levat ſpinis de pluribus una? 
Vivere ſi recte neſcis, decede peritis. 
Luſiſti ſatis, ediſti ſatis, atque bibiſti: 
Tempus abire tibi eſt: ne potum largius æquo 
Rideat, et pulſet laſciva decentius ætas. 


T H E 


391 


The SATIRES of Dr Jonw Donnr, 
Dean of St Pavr's, verſified. 


* 


Quid vetat et noſmet Lucili /cripta legentes 
Quœrere, num illius, num rerum dura negarit 
Verſiculos natura magis factos, et euntes 

Mollius? | Hor, 


SA T-1. RE 


Es; thank my ftars ! as early as 1 knew 
This town, 1 had the ſenſe to hate it too : 
Yet here, as ev'n in hell, there muſt be ſtill 
One giant- vice, ſo excellently ill, 
That all beſide, one pities, not abhors ; WT 
As who knows Sappho, ſmiles at other whores. 
I grant that poetry's a crying fin ; 
It brought (no doubt) th* exci/e and army in: 


— — 


I Elk 


IR, though (I thank God for it) I do hate 
& Perfectly all this town; yet there's one ſtate 
In all ill things, fo excellently beſt, 
That hate towards them, breeds pity towards the reſt, 
Though poetry, indeed, be ſuch a ſin, 
As I think, that brings dearth and Spaniards in : 
Though like the peſtilence, and old-faſhion'd love, 
Ridlingly it catch men, and doth remove 
Never, till it be ſtarv'd out; yet their ſtate 
Is poor, diſarm'd, like Papiſts, not worth hate. 

Cs | Catch'd 
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Catch'd like the plague, or love, the Lord knows 
* how;c: * | | 
But that the cure is ſtarving, all allow. 10 
Yet like the Papiſt's is the poet's ſtate, 
Poor and diſarm'd, and hardly worth your hate! 
Here a lean bard, whoſe wit could never give 
Himſelf a dinner, makes an actor live: 
The thief condemn'd, in law already dead, 15 
So prompts, and faves a rogue who cannot read. 
Thus as the pipes of ſome carv'd organ move, 
'The gilded puppets dance and mount above. 
Heav'd by the breath th' inſpiring bellows blow: 
Th' inſpiring bellows lie and pant below. 20 
One ſings the fair; but ſongs no longer move; 
No rat is rhym'd to death, nor maid to love: 

In love's, in nature's ſpite, the ſiege they hold, 
And ſcorn the fleth, the dev'l, and all but gold. 24 
Theſe write to lords, ſome mean reward to get, 

As needy beggars ſing at doors for meat. 
Thoſe write becauſe all write, and ſo have ſtill 
Excuſe for writing, and for writing ill. 


— * 


— 12 * 


One (like a wretch, which at barre judg'd as dead, 
Vet prompts him which ſtands next, and cannot read, 
And ſaves his life) gives idiot actors means, 
(Starving himſelf) to live by's labour'd ſcenes. 

As in ſome organs, puppits dance above, 

And bellows pant below, which them do move, 

One would move love by rythmes ; but withcraft's 
charms 

Bring not now their old fears, nor their old harms ; 

Rams, and flings now are filly battery, 

Piſtolets are the beſt artillery. 

And they who write to lords, rewards to get, 

Are they not like fingers at doors for meat ? 

And they who write, becauſe all write, have ftill 


That ſcuſe for writing, and for writing ill. 
e a K Wretched 
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Wretched indeed! but far more wretched yet 
Js he who makes his meal on others' wit: 30 
Tis chang'd, no doubt, fiom what it was before, 
His rank digeſtion makes it wit no more: 

Senſe, paſt thro* him, no longer is the ſame; 
For food digeſted takes another name. 

[ paſs o'er all thoſe confeſſors and martyrs 435 
Who live like S—tt—n, or who die like Chartres, 
Outcant old Eſdras, or outdrink his heir, 

Outuſure Jews, or Iriſhmen outſwear; 

Wicked as pages, who in early years 

Act fins which Priſca's confeſſor ſcarce hears. 40 
Ev'n thoſe I pardon, for whoſe finful ſake 
Schoolmen new tenements in hell muſt make ; 

Of whoſe ſtrange crimes no canoniſt can tell 

In what commandment's large contents they dwell. 

One, one man only breeds my juſt offence; 45 

Whom crimes gave wealth, and wealth gave impu- 
dence: | 

Time, that at laſt matures a clap to pox, 

Whoſe gentle progreſs makes a calf an ox, 


But he is worſt, who beggarly doth chaw 
Others wits fruits, and in his ravenous maw 
Rankly digeſted, doth theſe things outſpue, 

As bis own things; and they're his own, *tis true, 
For if one eat my meat, though it be known 
The meat was mine, the excrement's his own. 

But theſe do me no harm, nor they which uſe, 
SETS to outuſure Jews, 

T' outdrink the ſea, t' outſwear the Letanie, 
Who with fins all kinds as familiar be 

As confeſlors, and for whoſe finful fake 
Schoolmen new tenements in hell muſt make; 
Whoſe ſtrange fins canoniſts could hardly tell 

In which commandment's large receit they dwell. 
But theſe puniſh themſelves. The inſolence 

Of Caſcus, only, breeds my juſt offence, 

Whom time (which rots all, and makes botches pox, 
And plodding on, muſt make a calf an ox) | 
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And gs all natural events to paſs, 


Hath made him an attorney of an aſs. 59 

No young divine, new-benefic'd, can be 

More pert, more proud, more poſitive than he, 

What further could I wiſh the fop to do 

But turn a wit, and ſcribble verſes too? 

Pierce the ſoft lab'rinth of a lady's ear 55 

With rhymes of this per cent. and that per year? 

Or court a wife, ſpread out his wily parts, 

Like nets or lime-twigs, for rich widows hearts; 

Call himſelf barriſter to ev'ry wench, 

And woo in language of the pleas and bench? 60 

Language, which Boreas might to Auſter hold 

More rough than forty Germans when they ſcold, 
Curs' be the wretch, ſo venal and ſo vain : 

Paltry and proud, as drabs in Drury-lane. 

*Tis ſuch a bounty as was never known, - 65 

If PETER deigns to help you to your can. 

What thanks, what praiſe, if Pater but ſupplies ! 

And what a ſolemn face, if he denies ! 


: 
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Hath made a lawyer; which (alas) of late; 

But ſcarce a poet: jollier of this ſtate, 

Than are new-benefic'd miniſters, he throws, 

Like nets or lime- twigs, whereſoe'er he goes 

His title of barriſter on ev'ry wench, 

And wooes in language of the pleas and bench. 
Words, words which would tear 

The tender labyrinth of a maid's ſoft ear: 

- More, more than ten Sclavonians ſcolding, more 

'Than when winds in our ruin'd abbyes rore, 

Then ſick with poetry, and poſſeſt with muſe. 

Thou waſt, and mad 1 hop'd ; but men which chuſe 

 Law-praQtice for meer gain; bold ſoul repute 

Worſe than imbrothel's ftrumpe:s proſtitute. 

Now like an owl-like watchman he muſt walk, 

His hand ſtill at a bill; now he muſt talk 


PO 


_ Grave, 
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Grave, as when pris'ners ſhake the head, and ſwear 
Twas only ſuretiſhip that brought em there. 70 
His office keeps your parchment fates entire, 

He ſtarves with cold to ſave them from the fire; 

For you he walks the ſtreets thro” rain or duſt, 

For not in chariots Peter puts his truſt ; 

For you he ſweats and labours at the laws, 75 
Takes God to witneſs he affects your cauſe, 

And hes to ev'ry lord in ev'ry thing, 

Like a king's favourite — or like a king, 

Theſe are the talents that adorn them all, 

From wicked Waters ev'n to godly * *. | 8 
Not more of Simony beneath black gowns, 

Nor more of baſtardy in heirs to crowns. 

In ſhillings and in pence at firſt they deal; 

And ſteal fo little, few perceive they fteal 

Till, like the ſea, they compaſs all the land, 85 
From Scots to Wight, from Mount to Dover ſtrand : 
And when rank widows purchaſe luſcious nights, 
Or when a duke to Janſen punts at White's, 

Or city-heir in mortgage melts away 

Satan himſelf feels 2 leſs joy than they. 90 


„ 


Idly, like priſoners, which whole months will ſwear, 
That only ſuretyſhip hath brought them there, 
And to every ſuitor he in every thing, 
Like a king's favourite — or like a king. 
Like a wedge in a block, wring to the barre, 
Bearing like aſſes, and more ſhameleſs farre 
Than carted whores, lie to the grave judge; for 
Baſtardy abounds not in king's titles, nor 
Simony and Sodomy in churchmens lives, 
As theſe things do in him; by theſe he thrives, 
Shortly (as th' ſea) he'll compaſs all the land, 
From Scots to Wight, from Mount to Dover ſtrand. 
And ſpying heirs melting with luxury, 
Satan Will not joy at their fins as he : 

| Piecemeal 
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Piecemeal they win this acre firſt, then that, 
Glean on, and gather up the whole eſtate. 
Then ftrongly fencing ill-got wealth by law, 


Indentures, cov'nants, articles they draw, 


Large as the fields themſelves, and larger far 95 

Than civil codes, with all their gloſſes, are; 

So vaſt, our new divines, we muſt confeſs, 

Are fathers of the church for writing leſs. 

But let them write for you, each rogue impairs 

The deeds, and dextrouſly omits, /es heires» 109 

No commentator can more {lily paſs 

O'er a learn'd, unintelligible place; 

Or, in quotation, ſhrewd divines leave out 

Thoſe words, that would againſt them clear the doubt. 
So Luther thought the pater- noſter long, 105 

When doom'd to ſay his beads and even- ſong; 

But having caſt his cowl, and left thoſe laws, 

Adds to Chriſt's pray'r, the power and glory clauſe. 
The lands are bought ; but where are to be found 

Thoſe ancient woods, that ſhaded all the ground? 110 


— 
- * 


For (as a chrifty wench ſcrapes kitchen- ſtuffe, 
And barrelling the droppings, and the ſnuffe 


Of waſting candles, which in thirty year, 


Reliquely kept, perchance buys wedding-chear) 
Piecemeal he gets lands, and ſpends as much time 
Wringing each acre, as maids pulling prime. 

In parchment then, large as the fields, he draws 
Aſſurances, big as gloſs'd civil laws, 

So huge that men (in our times forwardneſs) 

Are fathers of the church for writing leſs. 

'Theſe he writes not; nor for theſe written payes, 
Therefore ſpares no length (as in thoſe firſt dayes 
When Luther was profeſt, he did deſire 

Short Parer-nofters, ſaying as a fryer 

Each day his beads ; — having left thoſe laws, 


Adds to Chriſt's prayer, the power and glory clauſe) 
But when he ſells or changes land, h' impaires 


The writmgs, and (unwatch'd) leaves out, %s heires, 
"= 
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We ſee no new- built palaces aſpire, 

No kitchens emulate the Veſtal fire. 

Where are thoſe troops of poor, that throng'd of yore 
The good old landlord's hoſpitable door ? 

Well, I could wiſh, that ſtill in lordly domes 11; 
Some beaſts were kill'd, tho' not whole hetacombs ; 
That both extremes were baniſh'd from their walls, 
Carthuſian faſts, and fulſome Bacchanals ; 

And all mankind might that juſt mean obſerve, . 

In which none e'er could ſurfeit, none could ſtarve. 
Theſe as good works, tis true, we all allow, 121 
But oh! theſe works are not in faſhion now: | 
Like rich old wardrobes, things extremely rare, 
Extremely fine, but what no man will wear. 

Thus much I've ſaid, I truſt, without offence ; 
Let no court-ſycophant pervert my ſenſe, 126 
Nor fly informer watch theſe words to draw | 
Within the reach of treaſon, or the law. 


As ſlily as any commenter goes by 
Hard words, or ſenſe; or, in divinity 
As controverters in vouch'd texts, leave out 
gs which might againſt them clear the 
oudt. 
Where gy theſe ſpread woods which cloth'd here- 
torore 

Thoſe bought lands? not built, not burnt within door. 
Where the old landlords troops, and alms ? In halls 
Carthuſian faſts, and fulſome Bacchanals 
Equally I hate. Mean's b:eft. In rich mens homes 
I bid kill ſome beafts, but no hecatombs ; 
None ſtarve, none ſurfeit ſo. But (oh) we allow 
Good works as good, but out of faſhion now, 
Like old rich wardrobes. But my words none draws 
Within the vaſt reach of th' huge ſtatutes jawes. 
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Art ever baniſk'd from the bleſs'd abode. 


398 


. 
Verſified by Dr PARNELL, 


Ompaſſion checks my ſpleen, yet ſcorn denies 
The tears a paſſage thro' my ſwelling eyes; 
To laugh or weep at fins might idly ſhow 
Unheedful paſſion, or unfruitful wo. 
Satire! ariſe, and try thy ſharper ways, 5 
If ever ſatire cur'd an old diſeaſe. 
Is not Religion (Heav'n-deſcended dame) 
As worthy all our ſoul's devouteſt flame, 
As moral virtue in her early ſway, | 
When the beſt Heather ſaw by doubtful day? 10 
Are not the joys, the promis'd joys above, 
As great and ſtrong to vanquith carthly love, 
As earthly glory, fame, reſpect, and ſhow, _ 
As all rewards their virtue found below ? 
Alas! Religion proper means prepares, | Is 
Theſe means are ours, and muſt its end be theirs ? 
And ſhall thy father's ſpirit meet the fight 
Of Heathen ſages cloth'd in heav'nly light, 
Whoſe merit of ſtrict life, ſeverely ſuited 
To reaſon's dictates, may be faith imputed? 20 
Whilſt thou, to whom he taught the nearer road, 


Oh! if thy temper ſuch a fear can find, 
This fear were valour of the nobleſt kind. 
Dar'ſt thou provoke, when rebel ſouls aſpire, 25 
The Maker's vengeance, and thy monarch's ire? 
Or live entomb'd in ſhips, thy leader's prey, 
Spoil of the war, the famine, or the ſea ? 
In ſearch of pearl, in depth of ocean breathe, 
Or live, exil'd the ſun, in mines beneath ? 30 
Or, where in tempeſts icy mountains roll, 
Attempt a paſſage by the northern pole ? 4 
| r 
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Or dar 'ſt thou arch within the fires of Spazr, 

Or burn beneath the line, for Indian gain ? 

Or for ſome ide of thy fancy draw 3 

Some looſe-gown'd-dame ; O courage made of ſtraw ! 

Thus, deſp'rate coward ! wouldft thou bold appear, 

Yet when thy God has plac'd thee centry here, 

To thy own foes, to his, ignobly yield, 

And leave, for wars forbid, th' appointed field? 40 
Know thy own foes ; th' apoftate angel, he 

You ftrive to pleaſe, the foremoſt of the three ; 

He makes the pleaſures of his realm the bait, 

But can he give for love, that acts in hate? | 

The aworld's thy ſecond love, thy ſecond foe, 45 

The world, whoſe beauties periſh as they blow: 

They fly, ſhe fades herſelf, and at the beſt 

You graſp a wither'd ſtrumpet to your breaſt. 

The fleſh is next, which in fruition waſtes, 

High fluſh'd with all the ſenſual joys it taſtes, 50 

While men the fair, the goodly eu deſtroy, . 

From whence the fl has pow'r to taſte a joy. 
Seek'ſt thou Religion, primitively ſound — 

Well, gentle friend, but where may ſhe. be found? 
By faith Implicite blind [gnaro led, * 55 

Thinks the bright ſeraph from his country fled, 

And ſeeks her ſeat at Rome, becauſe we know 

She there was ſeen a thouſand years ago; 

And loves her relic rags, as men obey 

The foot-cloth where the prince ſat yeſterday. 60 
Theſe pageant forms are whining Obed'”s ſcorn, 

Who ſeeks Religion at Geneva born, 

A ſullen thing, whoſe coarſeneſs ſuits the croud ; 

Tho' young, unhandſome ; tho' unhandſome, proud: 

Thus, with the wanton, ſome perverſely judge 65 

All girls unhealthy but the country-drudge. 
No foreign ſchemes make eaſy Cæpio roam, 

The man contented takes his church at home; 

Nay ſhould ſome preachers, ſervile bawds of gain, 

. Should ſome new laws, which like new faſhions reign, 

| Command his faith to count /alvation ty'd 71 

To viſit his, and viſit zone beſide, 

3 Þ I „ He 
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He yu" ſalvation centers in his own, 

And grants it centers but in his alone: | 
From youth to age he graſps the proffer'd dame, 75 
And they confer Fis faith, who give his name : 

So from the guardian's hands, the wards who live 

EnthralPd to guardians, take the wives they give, 

From all profeſſions careleſs Airy flies, 
For, all profeſſions can't be good, he cries, 80 
And here a fault, and there another views, 
And lives unfix'd for want of heart to chuſe. 
So men, who know what /me looſe girls have done, 
For fear of marrying ſuch, will marry none. 

The charms of all obfequious Cour!ly ſtrike; 85 
On each he dotes, on each attends alike ; | 
And thinks, as dif”rent countries deck the dame, 
The dreffes altering, and the ſex the ſame ; 

So fares Religion, chang'd in outward ſhow, 

But *tis religion ſtill, where-e'er we go: 

This blindnefs ſprings from an exceſs of light, 

And men embrace the wrong to chuſe the right. 
But zhou of force muſt ens religion own, 

And only one, and that the right alone. | 

To find that right one; aſk thy rev rend fire; 95 

Let him of his, and him of his inquire; 

Tho' Truth and Fal/thood ſeem as twins ally'd, 

There's elderſhip on Truths dehghtful fide, t 

Her ſeek with heed - who ſeeks the ſoundeſt u, 

Is not of x0 religion, nor the worſt, | 100 

T' adore, or ſcorn an image, or proteſt, 

May all be bad: doubt wiſely for the beſt ; 

*T were wrong to fleep, or headlong run aftray ; 

It is not wand'ring, to inquire the way. 

On a large mountain, at the baſis wide, 1cy 

Steep to the top, and craggy at the fide, | 
Sits ſacred Truth enthron'd ; and he who mean? 
To reach the ſummit, mounts with weary pains, 
Winds round and round, and ev'ry turn eſſays 
Where ſudden breaks refiſt the ſhorter ways. lle 
Yet labour fo, that, ere faint age arrive, 


Thy ſearching foul poſſeſs her reſt alive; 1 
— | . 


To work by twilight were to work too late, 

And age is twilight to the night of fare. | 

To will alone, 1s but to mean delay ; „ 

To work at preſeut is the uſe of day, 

For man's employ much thought and deed remain, 

High thoughts the /oul, hard deeds the body ſtrain: 

And myſt'rtes aſk believing, which to view 

Like the fair /n, air plain, but dazzling too. 120 
Be Truth, ſo found, with ſacred heed poſſeſt, 

Not 4:ings have pow'r to tear it from thy breaſt. 

By no blank charters harm they where they hate, 

Nor are they vicart, but the hands of fate. 

Ah! fool and wretch, who lett'ſt thy ſoul be ty'd 125 

To human laws! Or muſt it /e be try'd ? | 

Or will it boot thee, at the lateſt day, 

When judgment fits, and juſtice aſks thy plea, 

That Philis that, or Greg'ry taught thee this, 


Or Jobs or Martin? all may teach amiſs : 130 


For, ev'ry contrary in each extreme 
This holds alike, and each may plead the ſame. 
Wouldſt thou to pow?'r a ger pa duty ſhew ? 
Tis thy firſt taſk the bounds of pow'r to know ; 
The bounds once paſt, it holds the name no more, 
Its nature alters, which it on'd before, 136 
Nor were ſubmiſſion humbleneſs expreſt, | 
But all a low idolatry at beſt. | 
Pow'r, from aboye ſubordinately ſpread, | 
Streams like a fountain from th? eternal head; 140 
There, calm and pure the living waters flow, 
But roar a torrent or a flood below ; 
Each flow'r, ordain'd the margins to adorn, 
Each native beauty from its roots is torn, 


And left on deſerts, rocks, and ſands, or toſt 143 


All the long travel, and in ocean loſt: 
So fares the foul, which more that pow'r reveres 
Man claims from God, than what in God inheres, 
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Ell, if it be my time to quit the ſtage, 
Adieu to all the follies of the age ! 
I die in charity with fool and knave, 
Secure of peace at leaſt beyond the grave. 
I've had my purgatory here betimes, 8 5 
And paid for all my ſatires, all my rhymes. | 
The poet's hell, its tortures, fiends, and flames, 
To this were trifles, toys, and empty names. 
With fooliſh pride my heart was never fir'd, 
Nor the vain itch t' admire, or be admir'd; 10 
I hop'd for no commiſſion from his Grace ; 


I bought no benefice, I begg'd no place; 


— —_— 


i 
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Ell; I may now receive, and die. My fin 
Indeed is great, but yet I have been in 
A purgatory, ſuch as fear'd hell is | 
A recreation, and ſcant map of this. | 
My mand, neither with pride's itch, nor hath been 
Poyſon'd with love to fee or to be ſeen, 


| Nor E. 

Ver. 3. 1 die in charity with fool and knave, ] We verily think 
he did, But of the cauſe of his death, not only the doors, but 
other people differed. His family ſuggeſts, that a general decay 
of nature, which had been long coming on, ended with a drop- 
ſy in the breaſt, The genie f the Dunciad maintain, that he 
| fell by the keen pen ef our redoubtable laureat. We ourſelves 
ſhould be inclined to this latter opinion, for the ſake of orna- 
menting his ſtory ; and that we might be able to ſay, that he di- 
ed, like his immortal nameſake, Alexander the Great, by a Crug 
of ſo deadly cold a nature, that, as Plutarch and other grave 
. wiiters tell us, it could be contained in nothing but the ſcull of 
an aſs, This is a grievous error, It was the bosf of an aſs; 
a much likelier vehicle of miſchief, 


Had 
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Had no new verſes, nor new ſuit-to ſhow ; 

Yet went to court! - the dev'l would have it fo. 
Bat, as the fool that in reforming days Ig 
Would go to maſs in jeſt (as ſtory ſays) 

Could not but think, to pay his fine was odd, 

Since *twas no form'd deſign of ſerving God; 

So was I puniſh'd, as if Fol as proud, 

As prone to ill, as negligent of good, 20 
As deep in debt, without a thought to pay, 

As vain, as idle, and as falſe, as they 

Who live at court, for going once that way ! 

Scarce was I enter'd, when, behold ! there came 


A thing which Adam had been pos'd to name; 25 


Noah had refus'd it lodging in his ark, 
Where all the race of reptiles might embark : 
A verier monſter, than on Afric's ſhore 

The ſun e'er got, or ſlimy Nilus bore, 


Or Sloane or Woodward's wondrous ſhelves contain, | 


Nay, all that lying travellers can feign, 31 


Fa 
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I had no ſuit there, nor new ſuit to ſhow, 

Yet went to court; but as Glare which did go 

To maſs in jeſt, catch'd, was fain to diſburſe 

Two hundred markes, which is the ſtatutes curſe, 

Before he ſcap'd ; fo it pleas'd my deſtiny 

(Guilty of my fin of going) to think me 

As prone to all ill, and of good as forget- 

full, as proud, luſtfull, and as much in debt, 

As vain, as witleſs, and as falſe, as they 

Which dwell in court, for once going that way. 
Therefore I ſuffer'd this ; towards me did run 

A thing more ſtrange, than on Nile's ſlime the ſun 

E'er bred, or all which into Noah's ark came: 

A thing which would have pos'd Adam to name: 

Stranger than ſeven antiquaries ſtudies, 

Than Afric monſers, Guianaes rarities, 

Stranger than ſtrangers : one who, for a Dae, 

In the Danes maſſacre had ſure been ſlain, 


The 
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The watch would liardly let him paſs at noon, 

At night, would ſwear him dropt out of the moon. 

One whom the mob, when next we find or make 

A Popiſh plot, ſhall for a Jeſuit take, 35 

And the wiſe juſtice ſtarting: from his chair 

Cry, By your prieſthood tell me what you are ? 
Such was the wight : Th' apparel on his back, 

Tho * was rev'rend, and tho' bare, was 

The ſuit, if by the faſhion one might gueſs, 40 

Was velvet in the youth of good Queen Beſs, 

But mere tuff-taffety what now remain'd ; 

So time, that changes all things, had ordain'd ! 

Our ſons ſhall ſee it leiſurely decay, 

Firſt turn plain raſh, then vaniſh, quite away. 45 

This thing has travell'd, ſpeaks each language too, 

And knows what's fit for ev'ry ſtate to do ; 

Of whoſe beſt phraſe and courtly accent join'd, 

He forms one tongue, exotic and-refin'd, | 

Talkers I've learn'd to bear; Motteux I knew, 50 

Henley himſelf I've heard, and Budgel too. 


— 
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If he had liv'd then; and without help dies. 
When next the prentices gainſt ſtrangers riſe; 
One whom the watch at noon lets ſcarce go by; 
One, to whom the examining juſtice ſure would cry, 
Sir, by your prieſtood tell me what you are? 
His clothes were ſtrange, tho' coarſe, and black, 
though bare, 173 ä 
Sleeveleſs his jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet, but twas now (ſo: much ground was ſeen) 
Become tufftaffaty; and our children ſhall 
See it plain raſh a while, then nought at all. | 
The thing hath travail'd, and, faith, ſpeaks all 
|  _. tongues, 
And only knoweth what to all ſtates belongs, 
Made of th' accents, and beſt phraſe of all theſe, 


He ſpeaks one language. If ſtrange meats diſpleaſe, 
The 
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The doctor's wormwood ſty le, the haſh of tongues 


A pedant makes, the ſtorm of Gonſon's lungs, 
The whole artill'ry of the terms of war, 1 
And (all thoſe plagues in one) the bawling bar: 55. 
Theſe I could bear; but not a rogue ſo civil, 
Whoſe tongue will compliment you to the devil, 
A tongue, that can cheat widows, cancel fcores,” 
Make Scots ſpeak treaſon, cozen ſubtleſt whores, 
With royal favourites in flatt'ry vie, 
And Oldmixon and Burnet both outlie. 

He ſpies me out; 1 whiſper, Gracious God 
What fin of mine could merit ſuch a rod? 
That all the ſhot of dulneſs now muſt be 1 
From this thy blunderbuſs diſcharg'd on me! 65 
Permit (he cries) no ſtranger to your fame Ip 
To crave your ſentiment, if —'s your name. 
What /peech eſteem you moſt ? The king's,” ſaid I. 
But the beſt words ?—*<© O Sir, the difionary.” 
You miſs my aim; I mean the moſt acute 70 
And perfect fpeaker ?—* Onſlow, paſt diſpute.” _ 
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Art can deceive, or hunger force my taſte ; , 

But pedants motly tongue, ſoldiers bumbaſt, 
Mountebanks drug-tongue, nor the terms of law, 
Are ſtrong enough preparatives to draw 

Me to hear this, yet I muſt be content 

With his tongue, in his tongue call'd complement : 
In which he can win widows, and pay ſcores, 

Make men ſpeak treaſon, couzen ſubtleſt whores, 
Outflatter favourites, or outlie either . 
Jovius, or Surius, or both together. 

He names me, and comes to me; Iwhiſper, God, 
How have I ſinn'd, that thy wrath's furious rod, 
This fellow, chuſeth me! be ſaith, Sir, | 
J love your judgment, whom do you prefer 
For the beſt linguiſt? and I ſeelily 
Said that I thought Calepine's dictionary. 
Nay, but of men, moſt ſweet Sir ? Beza then, 
Some Jeſuits, and two reverend men n 5 
Hut. 
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But, Sir, of writers ? Swift for cloſer ſtyle, 

% But Ho for a period of a mile.” 
Why yes, *tis granted, theſe indeed may paſs : 
Good common linguiſts, and fo Panurge was; 75 
Nay troth th' apoſtles (tho? perhaps too rough) 

Had once a pretty gift of tongues enough : 

Yet theſe were all poor gentlemen ! I dare 

Affirm, *twas travel 2 them what they were. 
Tus others talents having nicely ſhown, 80 
He came by ſure tranſition to his own: 

Till I cry'd out, You prove yourſelf ſo able, 

Pity ! you was not druggerman at Babel ; 

For had they found a linguiſt half ſo good, 

I make no queſtion but the tow'r had ſtood. 8 
- «« Obliging Sir! for courts you ſure were made: 
«© Why then for ever bury'd in the ſhade ? 

« Spirits like you, ſhould ſee and ſhould be ſeen, 

« 'The king would ſmile on you—at leaft the queen.“ 

Ah gentle Sir! you courtiers ſo cajol us — 90 

But Tully has it, Nanguam minus ſolus : a 
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Of our two academies I pam'd. Here 

He ſtopt me, and ſaid, Nay your apoſtles were 

Good pretty linguiſts ; ſo Panurgus was, 

Yet a poor gentleman ; all theſe may paſs _ 

By travail. Then, as if he would have fold 

His tongue, he prais'd it, and ſuch wonders told, 

That I was fain to ſay, If you had liv'd, Sir, 

Time enough to have been interpreter | 

To Babel's bricklayers, ſure the tower had ſtood. 
„He adds, If of court-life you knew the good, 

You would leave loneneſs. I ſaid, Not alone 

My loneneſs 1s ; but Spartanes faſhion 


NorxsSs. 

Ver. 73. a period of a mile.] A fladium of Euripides was a 
ang folks 4 the — 5 the ſame ind of plea- 
ſantry, Cervantes has called his hero's countenance, @ face of 
half a league long; which, becauſe the humour, as well as the 
meaſure of the expreſſion was exceſſive, all his tranſlators have 
judiciouſly agreed to omit, without doubt paying due attention to 
that ſober rule of Quintilian, Licet omnis hyperbole fit ultra fidem, 
non tamen debet ofſe ultra modum. a And 
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And as for courts, forgive me, if I ſay 

No leſſons now are taught the Spartan way, 

Tho? in his pictures Luſt be full diſplay'd, 

Few are the converts Aretine has made : 95 
And tho? the court ſhow vice exceeding clear, 

None ſhould, by my advice, learn virtue there. 

At this entranc'd, he lifts his hands and eyes, 
Squeaks like a high-ſtretch'd luteſtring, and replies, 
© Oh 'tis the ſweeteſt of all earthly things, 100 
% To gaze on princes, and to talk of kings!“ 
Then, happy man who fhows the tombs ! ſaid I, 
He dwells amidſt the royal family; 

He ev'ry day from king to king can walk, 

Of all our Harries, all our Edwards talk, 105 
And get by ſpeaking truth of monarchs dead, 
What few can of the living, eaſe and bread. 
Lord, Sir, a mere mechanic; ſtrangely low, 
And coarſe of phraſe, — your Engliſh all are ſo. 

« Howelegant your Frenchmen?” Mine, d'ye mean? 
I have but one, I hope the fellow's clean. 111 


To teach by painting drunkards doth not laſt 
Now, Aretines pictures have made few chaſte; 
No. more can princes courts (though there be few 
Better pictures of vice) teach me virtue. 


He like to a high-ftretch'd lute- ſtring ſqueaks, 


O Sir, 
"Tis ſweet to talk of kings. At Weſtminſter, 
Said I, the man that keeps the abbey-tombs, 
And for his price, doth with whoever comes 
Of all our Harrys, and our Edwards talk, 
From king to king, and all their kin can walk : 
Your ears ſha!l hear nought but kings; your eyes 
meet 
Kings only: the way to it is Kings-ſtreet, 
He ſmack'd, and cry'd, He's baſe, mechanic, coarſe, 
So are all your Fngliſhmen in their diſcourſe. 
Are not your Frenchmen neat ? Mine, as you ſee 


J have but one, Sir, look, he follows me. 


« Oh! 


1 
| 
| 

1 
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« Oh! Sir, politely ſo! nay, let me die, 

* Your only wearing is your Paduaſoy.” 

Not, Sir, my only, I have better ſtill, 

And this you ſee 1s but my deſhabille — 115 

Wild to get looſe, his patience I provoke, 72 

Miſtake, confound, object at all he ſpoke. 

But as coarſe iron, ſharpen'd, mangles more, 

And itch moſt hurts when anger'd to a fore; _ 

So when you plague a fool, *tis ſtill the curſe, 120 

You only make the matter worſe and worſe. 

He paſs'd it o'er; affects an eaſy ſmile 

At all my peeviſhneſs, and turns his ſtyle. 

He aſks, ** What news ?“ I tell him of new plays, 

New eunuchs, harlequins, and operas: 125 

He hears, and as a ſtill with ſimples in it 

Between each drop it gives, ſtays half a minute, 

Loath to enrich me with too quick replies, 

By little, and by little, drops his lies. 

_ Merehouſeholdtraſh! of birthnights, balls, and ſhows, 

More than ten Hollinſheads, or Halls, or Stows. 131 

When the Suecn frown'd, or ſmil'd, he knows; and 
what | 

A ſubtile miniſter may make of that : 
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Cerxtes they are neatly cloth'd. I of this mind am, 
Your only wearing is your grogaram. 

Not fo, Sir, I have more. Under this pitch 
He would not fly; I chaf*d him: but as itch 
Scratch'd into ſmart, and as blunt iron ground 
Into an edge, hurts worſe : ſo I (fool) found, 
Croſſing hurt me. To fit my ſullenneſs, 
He to another key his ſtyle doth dreſs ; 
And aſks what news; I tell him of new playes, 
He takes my hand, and as a till, which ftayes 
A ſembrief *twixt each drop, he niggardly, 
As loth t inrich me, ſo tells many a he. 
More than ten Hollenſheads, or Halls, or Stows, 
Of trivial houſehold traſh : he Knows, he knows 
When the Queen frown'd or ſmil'd, and he knows 
| what 


A ſubtile ſtateſman may gather of that; 
| | Who 
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Who ſins with whom: who got his penſion rug, 
Or quicken'd a reverſion by a drug: 135 
Whoſe place is quarter'd out, three parts in four, 
And whether to a biſhop, or a whore: 
Who having loſt his credit, pawn'd his rent, 
Is therefore fit to have a government: | 
Who, in the ſecret, deals in ſtocks ſecure, 140 
And cheats th' unknowing widow and the poor: 
Who makes a truſt of charity a job, 
And gets an act of parliament to rob: 
Why turapikes riſe, and now no cit nor clown 
Can gratis ſee the country, or the town : 145 
Shortly no lad ſhall chuck, or lady vole, 
But ſome exciſing courtier will have toll. 
He tells what ſtrumpet places ſells for life, 
What *ſquire his lands, what citizen his wife : 
And laſt (which proves him wiſer ſtil] than all) 150 
What lady's face is not a whited wall. 

As one of Woodward's patients, ſick, and ſore, 
I puke, I nauſeate, —yet he thruſts in more : 
Trims Europe's balance, tops the ſtateſman's part, 
And talks gazettes and poſtboys o'er by heart. 155 


4 


Ile knows who loves whom; and who by poiſon 
Haſtes to an office's reverſion; | 
Who waſtes in meat, in cloaths, in horſe, he notes, 
(% ated ocid 
He knows who hath ſold his land, and now doth be 
A licence, old iron, boots, ſhoes, and egg- | 
Shells to tranſport ; 
| | ſhortly boys ſhall not play 

At ſpan-counter, or blow-point, but ſhall pay 
Toll to ſome courtier ; and wiſer than all us, 
He knows what lady is not painted. Thus 
He with home meats cloyes me. I belch, ſpue, ſpit, 
Look pale and fickly, like a patient, yet 
He thruſts on more, and as he had undertook, 
To fay Gallo-Belgicus without book, _ 
Speaks of all ſtates and deeds that have been fince 
The Spaniards came to the loſs of Amyens, 

Vol. I. + M m Like 
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Like a big wife, at fight of loathſome meat, 

Ready to caft, 1 yawn, I figh, and ſweat, 

Then as a licens'd ſpy, whom nothing can 

Silence or hurt, he libels the great man; | 
Swears ev'ry place entail'd for years to come, 160 
In ſure ſucceſſion to the day ot doom: 

He names the price for ev'ry office paid, 

And ſays our wars thrive ill, becauſe delay'd : 
Nay hints, *tis by connivance of the court, 

That Spain robs on, and Dunkirk's fill a port. 165 
Not more amazement ſeiz'd on Circe's gueſts, 

T'o ſee themſelves fall endlong into beaſts, 

Than mine, to find a ſubject ſtay'd and wile, 
Already half turn'd traitor by ſurpriſe. 

I felt th' infection ſlide from him to me, 170 
As in the pox, ſome give it to get fre: 
And quick to ſwallow me, methought I ſaw 

One of our giant ſtatutes ope its jaw. 
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Like a big wife, at ſight of loathed meat, 
Ready to travail: ſo J ſigh, and ſweat 

To hear this makaron a talk : in vain; for yet, 
Either my humour, or his own to fit, 

He like a privileg'd ſpie, whom nothing can 
Diſcredit, libels now gainſt each great man. 

He names the price of ev'ry office paid ; 

He ſaith our wars thrive ill becauſe delaid ; 
That offices are intail'd, and that there are 
Perpetuities of them, laſting as far 

As the laſt day; and that great officers p 
Do with the Spaniards ſhare and Dunkirkers. 

I more amaz'd than Circe's priſoners, when 
They felt themſelves turn beaſts, felt myſelf then 
Becoming traytor, and methought I faw 

One of our giant ſtatutes ope his jaw 


NoOTEs. 
a Whom we call an aſs, the Italians ſtyle macchercni, 


In 
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In that nice moment, as another lie 
Stood juſt atilt, the miniſter came by. 175 
To him he flies, and bows, and bows again, 

Then, cloſe as Umbra, joins the dirty train. 

Not Fannius' ſelf more impudently near, 

When half his noſe is in his prince's ear. 

J quak'd at heart; and ſtill afraid, to fee 189 
All the court fill'd with ſtranger things than he, 
Ran out as faſt, as one that pays his bail, 

And dreads more actions, hurries from a jail, 

Bear me, ſome God! oh quickly bear me hence 
To wholeſome ſolitude, the nurſe of ſenſe : i85 
Where Contemplation prunes her ruffled wings, 

And the free ſoul looks down to pity kings! 


To ſuck me in for hearing him: I found 
That as burnt venemous leachers do grow ſound 
By giving others their ſores, I might grow 
Golly, and he free: therefore. I did ſhow 
All figns of loathing ; but fince I am in, 
J muſt pay mine, and my forefathers fin 
To the laſt farthing. Therefore to my power 
Toughly and ſtubbornly I bear; but th' hower 
Of mercy now was come : he tries to bring 
Me to pay a fine, to 'icape a torturing, 
And ſays, Sir, can you ſpare me—? Iſaid, Willingly ; 
Nay, Sir, can you ſpare me a crown? Thankfully I 
Gave it, as ranſom ; but as fidlers, ſtill, 
Though they be paid to be gone, yet needs will 
Thruſt one more jigg upon you : ſo did he 
With his long complimental thanks vex me, 
But he is gone, thanks to his needy want, 
And the prerogative of my crown; ſcant 
His thanks were ended, when I (which did ſee 
All the court fill'd with more ſtrange things than he) 
Ran from thence with ſuch, or more haſte than one 
Who fears more actions, doth haſte from priſon, 
At home in wholeſome ſolitarineſs 

My piteous ſoul began the wretchedneſs 

M m 2 There 
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There ſober Thought purſu'd th' amuſing theme, 
Till Fancy colour'd it, and form'd a dream. | 
A vifion hermits can to hell tranſport, 190 
And forc'd ev'n me to ſee the damn'd at court. 

Not Dante dreaming all th' infernal Rate, 

Beheld ſuch ſcenes of envy, fin, and hate. 

Baſe fear becomes the guilty, not the free; 

Suits tyrants, plundefers, but ſuits not me: 195 
Shall I, the terrour of this ſinful town, 

Care, if a liv'ry'd lord or ſmile or frown ? 

Who cannot flatter, and deteſt who can, 

Tremble before a noble ſerving- man? 

O my fair miſtreſs, Truth! ſhall 1 quit thee 200 
For huffing, braggart, puff d nobility ?- 

Thou, who ſince yeſterday haſt roll'd o'er all 

The buſy, idle blockheads of the ball, 

Haſt thou, oh ſun! beheld an emptier ſort, 

Than ſuch as ſwell this bladder of a court? 20g 
Now pox on thoſe who ſhew a court in wax! 

It ought to bring all coartiers on their backs: 
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Of ſuiters at court to mourn, and a trance 

Like his, who dreamt he ſaw hell, did advance 
Itſelf o'er me: ſuch men as he ſaw there 

I faw at court and worſe and more. Low fear 
Pecomes the guilty, not th? accuſer : then, | 
Shall I, none's ſlave, of high- born or rais'd men 
Fear frowns ; and my miſtreſs Truth, betray thee 
For th' huffing, bragart, puft nobility ?. | 
No, no, thou which ſince yeſterday haſt been 
Almoſt about the whole world, haſt thou ſeen, 

O ſun, in all thy journey, vanity, 

Such as ſwells the bladder of our court? I 
Think he which made your b waxen garden, and 
- Tranſported it from Italy, to ftand 


. Norxs. W 
b A ſhow of the Italian garden in waxwork,' in the time of 


King James | | 
Ver. 206. Court in wax I] A famous ſhow of the cout of 


France in wax-work, 
Such 
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Such painted puppets ! ſuch a varniſh'd race 
Of hollow gewgaws, only dreſs and face! 

Such waxen noſes, ſtately ſtaring things 210 
No wonder ſome folks bow, and think them kings. 
See! where the Britiſh youth, engag'd no more 

At Fig's, at White's, with felons, or a whore, 

Pay their laſt duty to the court, and come 

All freſh and fragrant to the drawing- room; 215 
In hues as gay, and odours as divine, 

As the fair fields they ſold to look fo fine. 

That's velvet for a king!“ the flatt'rer ſwears z 
*Tis true, for ten days hence *twill be King Lear's. 
Our court may juſtly to our ſtage give rules, 220 
That helps it both to fools-coats and to fools. 

And why not players ftrut in courtiers* cloaths? 
For theſe are actors too, as well as thoſe : | 
Wants reach all ſtates; they beg but better dreſt, 
And all is ſplendid poverty at belt. 225 


— OY 


With us at London, flouts our courtiers ; for 
Juſt ſuch gay painted things, which no ſap, nor 
Taſte have in them, ours are; and natural 

Some of the ſtocks © are; their fruits baſtard all. 
. *Tis ten a clock and paſt ; all whom the mues, 
Baloun, or tennis, diet, or the ftews 

Had all the morning held, now the ſecond 

Time made ready, that day, in flocks are found 
In the preſence, and I (God pardon me) 

As freſh and ſweet their apparels be, as be 
Their fields they fold to buy them. For a king 
Thoſe hoſe are, cry the flatterers : and bring 
Them next week to the theatre to ſell. 

Wants reach all flates : me ſeems they do as well 


© That is, of wood, 

Ver. 213. At Fig's, at White's, ] White's was a noted gaming- 
houſe; Fig's, a prize-fighter's academy, where the young nobili- 
ty received inſtruction in thoſe days: it was alſo cuſtomary for 
the nobility and gentry to viſit the condemned criminals in News 
gate, 

Ver. 230, our flage gives rules,] alluding to the chamberlain's 
authority. 
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Painted for ſight, and eſſenc'd for the ſmell, 
Like frigates fraught with ſpice and cochine'l, 
Sail in the ladies: how each pirate eyes 
So weak a veſſel, and ſo rich a prize! 25 
Top- gallant he, and ſhe in all her trim, 230 
He boarding her, ſhe ſtriking ſail to him: 

«© Dear Counteſs} you have charms all hearts to hit!“ 
And, Sweet Sir Fopling! you have fo much wit!“ 
Such wits and beauties are not prais'd for nought, - 
For both the beauty and the wit are bought, 235 
*Twould burſt ev'n Heraclitus with the ſpleen, 

To ſee thoſe antics, Fopling and Courtin : 

The preſence ſeems, with things ſo richly odd, 

The moſque of Mahound, or {ome queer pagod. 
See them ſurvey their limbs by Durer's rules, 240 
Of all beau-kind the beit-proportion'd fools ! 


At ſtage, as courts; all are players. Whoe'er looks 
(For themſelves dare not go) oer Cheapſide books, 
Shall find their wardrobes inventory. Now 

The ladies come. As pirates (which do know 
That there came weak ſhips fraught with cutchanel) 
The men board them; and praiſe (as they think) well, 
Their beauties; they the mens wits; both are bought, 
Why good wits ne'er wear ſcarlet gowns, I thought 
This cauſe, Theſe men, mens wits tor ſpeeches buy, 
And women buy all red which ſcarlets dye. 

He call'd her beauty lime- twigs, her hair net: 
She fears her drugs ill lay'd, her hair looſe ſet. 
Wouldn't Heraclitus laugh to ſee Macrine 

From hat to ſhoe, himſelf at door refine, 

As if the preſence were a moſque : and lift 

His ſkirts and hoſe, and call his cloaths to ſhrift, 
Making them confeſs not only mortal 

Great ſtains and holes in them, but venial 
Feathers and duſt, wherewith they fornicate : 
And then by Durer's rules ſurvey the ſtate 


Norxs. 
Ver, 240. Durer's rulet,] Albert Durer. 
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| Adjuſt their cloaths, and to confeſſion draw 


Thoſe venial fins, an atom, or a ſtraw ; 

But oh! what terrours muſt diſtract the ſoul 
Convicted of that mortal crime, a hole ; 245 
Or ſhould one pound of powder leſs befpread 
Thoſe monkey tails that wag behind their head. 
Thus finiſh'd and corrected to a hair, . 
They march, to prate their hour before the fair. 
So firſt to preach a white-glov'd chaplain goes, 250 
With band of lily, and with cheek of roſe, 

Sweeter than Sharon, in immac'late trim, 

Neatneſs itſelf impertinent in him. 

Let but the ladies ſmile, and they are bleſt: 
Prodigious ! how the things proteſt, proteſt: 255 
Peace, fools, or Gonſon will for Papiſts ſeize you, 
If once he catch you at your 7e/u ! Fe/u / 

Nature made ev'ry fop to plague his brother, 
Juſt as one beauty mortihes another. 25g 
But here's the captain that will plague them both, 
Whoſe air cries Arm! whoſe very fook's an oath : 


Of his each limb, and with ſtrings the odds tries 
Of his neck to his leg, and waſte to thighs. 

So in immaculate clothes, and ſymmetry 

Perfect as circles 4, with ſuch nicety 

As a young preacher at his firſt time goes. 

To preach, he enters, and a lady which owes 
Him not ſo. much as good-will, he arreſts, 

And unto her proteſts, proteſts, proteſts, 

So much as at Rome would ſerve to have thrown 
Ten cardinals into the 5 

And whiſpers by Je ſo oft, that a 

Purſuevant would have raviſh'd him away 

For ſaying our lady's pſalter. But 'tis fit 

That they each other plague, they merit it. 
But here comes Glorious that will plague them both, 
Who in the other extreme only doth 


Nor EVS. 


4 Becauſe all the lines drawn from the centre to che eircum- 
ference arc equal, 
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The captain's honeſt, Sirs, and that's enough, 

Tho? his ſoul's bullet, and his body buff. 

He ſpits fore-right ; his hanghty cheſt before, 

Like batt'ring rams, beats open ev'ry door: 265 

And with a face as red, and as awry, 

As Herod's hang-dogs in old tapeſtry, 

Scarecrow to boys, the breeding woman's curſe, 

Has yet a ſtrange ambition to look worſe ; | 

Confounds the civil, keeps the rude in awe, 270 

Jeſts like a licens'd fool, commands like law. 
Frighted, I quit the room, but leave it fo 

As men from jails to execution go z 

For hung with deadly fins I fee the wall, 

And lin'd with giants deadher than em alt; 275 

Each man an Afapart, of ſtrength to toſs 

For quoits, both Jemple-bar and Charing-croſs, 

Scar'd at the grizly forms, I ſweat, I fly, | 

And ſhake all o'er, like a diſcover'd ſpy. 279 


Call a rough carelefineſs, good faſhion : 

Whoſe cloak his ſpurs tear, or whom he ſpits on, 

He cares not, he. His ill words do no harm 

To him; he ruſhes in, as if Arm, arm, 

He meant to cry; and though his face be as ill 

As theirs which in old 1 4 s whip Chriſt, ſtill 

He ſtrives to look worſe; he keeps all in awe; 

Jeſts like a licens'd fool, commands like law. 

Tir'd, now I leave this place, and but pleas'd ſo 
As men from gaols to execution go, 

Go, through the great chamber (why is it hung 

With the ſeven deadly fins ?) being among 

Thoſe Afaparts e, men big enough to throw 

Charing-cre/s for a bar, men that do know 

No token of worth, but queens man, and fine 

Living; barrels of beef, flag gons of wine. 


NoTES. 


A giant famous in romances. 
Ver. 274. For bung with deadly fins] The room hung with old 


tapeiiry, repreſenting the ſever icadly fins, 
Courts 
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Courts are too mach for wits ſo weak as mine: 
Charge them with heav'n's artill'ry, bold divine! 
From ſuch alone the great rebukes endure, 

Whoſe ſatire's ſacred, and whole rage ſecure: 

"Tis mine to waſh a few: light ſtains, but theirs 

To deluge fin, and drown a court in tears. 285 
Howe'er what's now Apocrypha, my wit, 

In time to come, may paſs for holy writ. 


CC — 


I ſhook like a ſpied ſpie — preachers which are 
Seas of wit and arts, you can, then dare, 
Drown the ſins of this place, but as for me 
Which am but a ſcant brook, enough ſhall be 
To waſh the ſtains away: Although I yet 
(With Maccabees modeſty) the known merit 
Of my work leſſen, yet fome wiſe men ſhall, 

J hope, eſteem my writs canonical. 
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EPILOGUE to the SA TIRES. 

In Two DiaLoGuzs. 
Written in 17 38. 


DIALOGUE I. 

Fr. OT twice a twelvemonth you appear in 

| print, 
And when it comes, the court ſee nothing in't. 
You grow correct, that once with rapture writ, 
And are, beſides, too moral for a wit. 
Decay of parts, alas! we all muſt feel — 5 
Why now, this moment, don't I ſee you ſteal? 
Tis all from Horace; Horace long before ye 
Said, © Tories call'd him Whig, and Whigs a Tory;“ 
And taught his Romans, in much better metre, 
« To laugh at fools who put their truſt in Peter.” 10 


Nor EsSV. 47 
Ver. 1. Not tavice a tavekvemonth, &c.] Theſe two lines are 
from Horace; and the only lines that are fo in the whole poem; 
being meant to give a handle to that which follows in the cha- 
tacter of an impertinent cenſurer. 
"Tis all from Horace; &c. 


\ 
VARIATIONS, 
After ver, 2. in the MS.. | 
You don't; I hope, pretend to quit the trade, 
Becauſe you think your r-putation made : a 
Like good ** of whom ſo much was ſaid, 
That when his name was up, he lay abed. 
Come, come, refreſh us with a livelier ſong, 
Or like ** you'll lie abed too long. 
P. Sir, what I write, ſhould be correctly writ, 
F. Correct! tis what no genius can admit 
Beſides, you grow too moral for a wit. 


But 
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But Horace, Sir, was delicate, was nice; 
Bubo obſerves, he laſh'd no ſort of wice : 
Horace would ſay, Sir Billy./erv'd the crown, 
Blunt could 4 bu net, H-ggins knew the town'; 
In Sappho touch the failings of the ſex, 15 
In rev'rend biſhops note ſome ſmall neglects, 
And own, the Spaniard did a avaggih thing, 
Who cropt our ears, and ſent them to the king. 
His ſly, polite, inſinuating ſtyle | 
Could pleaſe at court, and make AucusTvus ſmile : 
An artful manager, that crept between 21 
His friend and ſhame, and was a kind of Screen. 
But faith your very friends will ſoon be ſore ; 
Patriots there are, who wiſh you'd jeſt no more — 
And where's the glory ? *twill be only thought 25 
The great man never offer'd you a groat. 
Go ſee Sir Ro BERTY — | 

P. See Sir RoperT ! — hum — 
And never laugh — for all my life to come? 
| Seen 


Nor ESV. 

Ver. 12. Bub ol ſerwes,] Some guilty perſon very fond of ma- 
king ſuch an obſervation. 

Ver. 14. H—ggins] Formerly jailor of the Fleet priſon, en- 
riched himſelf by many exactions, for which he was tried and 
expelled, 

Ver. 18. Who cropt our ears] Said to be executed by the cap- 
tain of a Spaniſh ſhip on one Jenkins a captain of an Engliſh one, 
He cut off his ears, and bid him carry them to the King his 
maſter. 

Ver. 22. Screen. 

Omne wafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico f 
Jangit, et admiſſus circum præcordia ludit. Perl, 

Ibid. Screen. ] A metaphor peculiarly appropriated to a certain 
perſon in power, | 

Ver. 24. Patriots there are, &c.] This appellation was gene- 
rally given to thoſe in oppoſition to the court, Though ſame of 
them (which our author hints at) had views too mean and inter- 
eſted to deſerve that name. 

Ver. 26, The great man] A phraſe, by ccmmon uſe, appropri- 
ated to the firſt miniſter, | 

Ver. 29. Seen him I have, &c.] This and other ſtrokes of com- 
mendation in the following poem, as well as his regard to him 
on all occaſions, were in acknowledgment of a certain ſervice the 
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Seen him I have, but in his happier hour 

Of ſocial pleaſure, ill-exchang'd for pow'r ; 30 

Seen him, uncumber'd with the venal tribe, 

Smile without art, and win without a bribe. 

Would he oblige me ? let me only find, - 

He does not think me what be thinks mankind. 

Come, come, at all I laugh he laughs, no doubt; 35 

The only diff rence is, I dare laugh out. | 
F. Why yes: with /cripture ſtill you may be free; 

A horſe-laugh, if you pleaſe, at honey; 

A joke on JKI, or fome odd oa Whig 

Who never chang'd his principle, or wig: 40 
5 | des A 


Nor rs. 
miniſter had done a prieſt at Mr Pope's ſolicitation. Our poet, 
when he was about ſeventeen, had a very ill fever in the coun- 
try, which, it was feared, would end fatally, In this condition, 
he wrote to Southcot, a prieſt of his acquaintance, then in town, 
to take his laſt leave of him. Southcot with great affection and 
ſolicitude applied to Dr Radeliffe for his advice. And not con- 
tent with that, he rode down poſt, to Mr Pope, who was then an 
hundred miles from London, with the Doctor's directions; which 
had the deſired effect. A long time after this, Souchcot, who 
had an intereſt in the court of France, writing to a common ac- 
quaintance in England, informed him that there was a good ab- 
bey near Avignon, which he had credit enough to get, were it 
nos from an apprehenſion that his promotion wonld give umbrage 
to the Engliſh court, to which he (Southcot) by his intrigues in 
the pretender's ſervice, was become very obnoxious, The perſon 
to whom this was written happening to acquaint Mr Pope with 
the caſe, he immediately wrote to Sir Robert Walpole about it; 
begged that this embargo \might be taken of; and acquainted 
him with the grounds of ſolicitation : That he was indebted io 
Southcot for his life, and he mutt diſcharge his obligation, ei- 
ther here or in purgatory. The minifter received the application 
favourably, and with much good-nature_ wrote to his brother, 
then in France, to remove this obſtruction. In conſequence of 
which Southcot got the abbey, Mr Pope ever after retained a 
grateful ſenſe of his civility. 9 

Ver. 31. Seen bim uncumber'd] Theſe two verſes were original- 
ly in the poem, though omitted in all the firſt editions, 

Ver. 37. Why yes: with ſcripture fßill you may be free; ] Thus 
the man ARM 4 called Muther Oſborne, who was in the mini- 


ſter's pay, and wrote journals ; for one paper in behalf of Sir Ro- 
bert, had frequently two againſt J. C. 

Ver. 39. A joke on Feky/,] Sir Joſeph Jekyl, maſter of the rolls, 
a true Whig in his principles, and a man of the utmoſt probky, 
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A patriot is a fool in ev'ry age, | 

Whom all lord chamberlains allow the ſtage : 
Theſe nothing hurts; they keep their faſhion ſtill, 
And wear their ſtrange old virtue, as they will, 
If any aſk you, Who's the man, fo near 45 
« His prince, that writes in verſe, and has his ear? 
Why, anſwer, LyYTTELTON, and [Ill engage 

The worthy youth ſhall ne'er be in a rage: 

But were his verſes vile, his whiſper bale, | 
You'd quickly find him in Lerd Fanny's caſe, 50 
Sejanus, Wolſey, hurt not honeſt FureurRy, _ 
But well may put ſome ſtateſmen in a fury, 

Laugh then at any, but at fools or foes ; 

Theſe you but anger, and you mend not thoſe. _ 
Laugh at your friends, and, if your friends are ſore, 
So much the better, you may laugh the more. 56 
To vice and folly to confine the jeſt, 7 

Sets half the world, God knows, againſt the reſt; 
Did not the ſneer of more impartial men | 


At ſenſe and virtue, balance all agen. 60 


Judicious wits ſpread wide the ridicule, 
And charitably comfort knave and fool. 

P. Dear Sir, forgive the prejudice of youth: 
Adieu diſtinction, ſatire, warmth, and truth! 


Nor xsVs. | 
He ſometimes voted againſt the court, which drew upon him the 


laugh here deſcribed of ox E who beſtowed it equally upon reli- . 


gion and honeſty, He died a few months after the publi 
of this poem. lication 


Ver. 47. Why, anſwer, Lyttelton, ] George Lyttelton, ſecretary h 


to the Prince of Wales, diſtinguiſhed both for his writings and 
ſpecches in the ſpirit of liberty, - - 

Ver. 51. Syanus, Wolſey,] The one the wicked miniſter of 
Tiberius; the other, of Henry VIII. The writers againſt the 
court uſually beſtowed theſe and other odious names on- the 
miniſter, without diſtinction, and in the moſt injurious manner, 
See dial. 2. ver. 137. 

Ibid. Fleury, ] Cardinal, and miniſter to Louis XV. It was 
a patriot-faſhion, at that time, to cry up his wiſdom and honeſty, 

Ver. 56. So much the better, you may laugh the more.] Their 
ſercueſi being a clear indication of their wanting the frequent re- 
petition of this diicipline, 

Vor. I. t Nn Come, 


— — —— — — — — 
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Come, harmleſs characters that no one hit ; 65 
Come Henley's 1481 Olborne's wit! 
The honey dropping from Favonio's tongue, 


The flow'rs of Bubo, and the flow of Y—ng ! 

The gracious dew of pulpit-eloquence, _ 

And all the well- whipt cream of courtly ſenſe, 70 
That firſt was H—vy's, F—'s next, and then | 
The S—te's, and then H—vy's once agen. 

O come, that eaſy, Ciceronian ſtyle, 

So Latin, y et ſo En liſn all the while, 3 
As, tho? 2; pride of Middleton and Bland, 75 
All boys may read, and girls may underſtand ! 
Then might I ſing without the leaſt offence, 

And all I ſung ſhould be the nation's /enſe; - 

Or teach the melancholy Muſe to mourn, 

Hang the fad verſe on CaroLina's urn, 80 
And hail her paſſage to the realms of reſt, 

All parts Pertorm rm'd, and al her children bleſt! 

So — Satire is no more — !] feel it die — 


No gazetteer more innocent than I — 
| | And 


: 


NOTE 94 1* 
vo 66. Henley — Cſborng, ] See them in their places i in the 
nciad. 

Ver. 69. The graciont dew] Alludes to ſome court-ſermons, 
and florid panegyrical ſpeeches ; particularly one very full of pu- 
erilities and flatteries z which atterwards got into an addreſs in 
the ſame pretty ſtyle ; and was laſtly ſerved up in an epitaph, 
between Latin and Engliſh, publiſhed by its author, 

Ver. 80. Carolina] Queen-conſort to King George II. She 
died in 1737. Her death gave occaſion, as is obſerved above, to 
many indiſcreet and mean performances unworthy of her memo- 
ry, Whoſe laſt moments manifeſed the utmoſt courage and reſo- 
Jution. 

How highly our poet thought of that truly great perſonage, may 
be ſeen by one of his letters to Mr Allen, written at that time; 
in which, amongſt others equally reſpectſul, are the following 
words: ec The Queen ſhewed, by the confeſſion of a}! about her, 
«© the utmoſt firmneſs and temper to her laſt moments, and 
boy through the courſe of great torments. What character hiſto- 
« rijans will allow her, I do not know ; but all her domeſtic 
& ſervants, and thoſe neareſt her, give her the beſt teſtimony, 
te that of fincere tears,” 

Ver. $4. No gazetteer more innocent than J.] The g:z:ttcer is 
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And let, a God's name, ev'ry fool and knave 85 
Be grac'd thro? life, and flatter'd in his grave. 

F. Why ſo? if Satire knows its time and place, 
You ſtill may laſh the greateſt — in diſgrace : 
For merit will by turns forſake them all; 
Would you know when ? exactly when they fall. go 
But let all Satire in all changes ſpare 
Immortal S—k, and grave De——re. 
Silent and ſoft, as ſaints remove to heav'n, 
All ties diſſolv'd, and ev'ry fin forgiv'n, 
Theſe may ſome gentle miniſterial wing 95 
Receive, and place for ever near a king! | 
There, where no paſſion, pride, or ſhame tranſport, 
Lull'd with the ſweet nepenthe of a court; oy 


| Nors. ä . 
one of the low appendices to the ſecretary of ſtate's office, to write 
the government's news-paper, publiſhed by authority. Sir Richard 
Steele had once this poſt, And he deſcribes the condition of it 
very well, in tte apology for bimfelf amd bis zoritings, . My next 
appearance ab a Miter was in the quality of the loweſt mini- 
« ſter of ftate, to wit, in the office of gazetteer z where I work. 
« ed faithfully, according to order, without ever erring againſt 
*« the rule obſerved by all miniſter, to keep that paper very in- 
«> nocent and very inſipid. It was to the reproaches I heard e- 
very gazette-day againft the writer of it, that I owe the forti- 
* titude of being remarkably negligent of what people ſay which 
% I do not deſerve.” 

Ver. 92. Immortal Si, and grave De—re !] A title given that 
Lord by King James II. He was of the bedchamber to King 
William; he was ſo to King George I, and II. This Lord was 
very ſkilful in all the forms of the houſe, in which he diſcharged 
himſelf with great gravity. 

Ver. 97. There, where no paſſion, &c.] The excellent writer De 
PEfprit des Loix gives the following character of the ſpirit of 


\ 
LY 


courts, and the e 0 of monarchies : © Qu'on liſe ce que les 


“ hiſtoriens de tous les tems ont dit ſur la cour des monarques; 
« qu'on fe rapelle les converſations des hommes des tous les pais 


« ſur le miſerable caraftere des Cour T1SANS ce ne font point 


des choſes de ſpeculation, mais du'ne triſte experience. L' am- 
«& bition dans I'oifivete, la baſſeſſe dans Yorgueil, le defir de sen- 
* richer fans travail, Peverfion pour la verite ; la flaterie, la tra- 
*© hiſon, la perfidie, abandon de tous ſes engagemens, le me- 
pris des devoirs du citoyen, la crainte de la vertu du prince, Fee 
« ſperance de ſes foibleſſes, et plus, que tout cela, LE rIDI- 
„% CULE PERPETUEL JET TE SUR LA VERTVU, ſont, je crois 


Nun 2 
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There where no father's, brother's, friend's diſgrace 
Once break their reſt, or ſtir them from their place: 
But paſt the ſenſe of human miſeries, 101 
All tears are wip'd for ever from all eyes; a 
No cheek is known to bluſh, no heart to throb, 
Save when they loſe a queſtion, or a job. _- | 
P. Good heav'n forbid, that I ſhould blaſt their 
| glory £5 105 
Who know how like Whig miniſters to Tory, | 
And when three ſov'reigns dy'd, could ſcarce be vext, 
Conſid'ring what a gracious prince was next. 
Have I, in filent wonder, ſeen ſuch things | 
Ass pride in flaves, and-avarice in kings; 110 
And at a peer, or peereſs ſhall I fret, 
Who ſtarves a ſiſter, or forſwears a debt? 
Virtue, 1 grant you, is an empty boaſt ; 
But ſhall the dignity of Vice be loſt? __ 
Ye gods! ſhall Cibber's ſon, without rebuke, 115 
Swear like a ford, or Rich outwhore a Duke? | 
A fav'rite's porter with his maſter vie, 
Be brib'd as often, and as often lie? 
_ Ward draw contracts with a ſtateſman's ſkill ? 
Ja tet, Hike his Grace, a will? 120 
Is it 8 Peter, (paltry things 
To pay their debts, ot keep their Faith, like . 


VAIAIATIOR Ss. 
Ver. 112. in ſome editions, | 
Wöbo ſtarves a mother, 
| Nor zs. | 
je caractẽre de la plupart des courtiſans marque dans tous les 
* lieux et dans tous les tems, Or il eſt tres mal-aife que les 
« principaux d'un etat ſoient malhonnetes- gene, et que les in- 
« fericurs ſojent gens-de-bien, que ceux là ſoyent trompeurs, 
« et que ceux-ci conſentent à n'etre que dupes. Que ſi dans le 
« peuple il fe trouve quelque malheureux honnete-homme, le 
« Cardinal de Richelieu dans fon Teſtament politique inſinue, qu'un 
% monargue doit ſe garder de sen fervir. Tant-il eſt vrai que la 
« vertu n'eſt pas le reffort de ce gouvernement.“ | 
Ver. 116. Cibber's ſon, — Rich} Two players: lcok for them 
in the Dunciad, 
Ver, 124. If Blount] Anthor of an impious fooliſh book called 
The oracles of reaſon, who being in love with a near kinſwoman of 
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If Blount diſpatch'd bimſelf, he play'd the man, 

And ſo may'ſt thou, illuſtrious Paſſeran ! : 

But ſhall a printer, weary of hus lite, 125 

Learn, from their books, to hang himſelf and wife ? 

This, this, my friend, I cannot, muſt not bear; 

Vice thus abus'd, demands a nation's care: 

This calls the church to deprecate our ſin, / 

And hurls the thunder of the laws on giz. 130 
Let modeſt Fos TER, if he will, excel 

Ten metropolitans in preaching well; 


' NoTEs 
his, and rejected, gave himſelf a ſtab in the arm, as 
to kill himſelf, of the conſequence of which he really died. 

Ver. 124. Paſſeran !] Author of another book of the ſame 
ſtamp, called A philoſophical diſcourſe on death, being a defence of 
ſuicide, He was a nobleman of Piedmont, baniſhed from his 
country for his impieties, and lived in the utmoſt miſery, yet 
feared to practiſe his own precepts; of which there went a plea» 
fant tory about that time. Amongſt his pupils, it ſeems, to 
whom he read in moral philoſophy, was a noted gamefter, who 
lodged under the ſame root with him. This uſeful citizen, af- 
ter a run of ill luck, came one morning early into his maſter's 
bedchamber with two loaded piſtols, And, as Engliſhmen do not 
underſtand raillery in a caſe of this nature, told the philoſopher, 
on preſenting him with one of his piſtols, that now was come 
the time to put his doctrine in practice: that as to himſelt ha- 
ving loſt his laſt take, he was become an /ſe/eſs member in ſocĩe · 
ty, and ſo was reſolved to quit his flation; and that, as to him, 
his guide, philoſopher, and fri ſurrounded with miſeries, 
the ouicaſt of government, and the ſport even of that chance 
which he adored, he doubtleſs would rejoice for ſuch an oppor- 
tunity to bear him company, All this was ſaid and done with ſo 
much reſolution and ſolemnity, that the Italian found himſelf 
under a neceſſity to cry out murder, which brought in e 
to his relief, — This unhappy man at laſt died a penitent. 

Ver. 125. But fhall a printer, &c. ] A fact that happened in 
London a few yearspaſt. The unhappy man left behind him a pa- 
per juſtifying his action by the reaſonings of ſome cf theſe authors. 

Ver. 130. Gin.] A fpirituous liquor, the exorbitant uſe of 
which had almoſt deſtroyed the loweſt rank of the people till it 
was reſtrained by an act of parliament in 1736. | 

Ver. 131. Let made Tos TER, ] This coufirms an obſervation 
which Mr Hobbes made long ago, That there be ery fea biſhops 
that act a fermon fo well, as due Preſbyterians and . preaches 
ers can do, Hit, of civ, wars, p. 62. 


„ 
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A ſimple Quaker, or a Quaker's wife, 

Outdo Landaffe in doctrine, — yea in life: 

Let humble ALLEN, with an awkward ſhame, 135 

Do good by ſtealth, and bluſh to find it fame, 

Firtne may chuſe the high or low degree, 

*Tis juſt alike to virtue, and to me 

Dwell in a monk, or light upon a king, | 

She's ſtill the ſame, belov'd, — thing. 140 

Vice is undone, if ſhe forgets her birth, 

And ſtoops from angels to the dregs of earth: 

But tis the Vall degrades her to a whore; 

Let Greatneſi own her, and ſhe's mean no more, 

ger birth, her beauty, crouds and courts confeſs, 

haſte matrons praiſe her, and grave biſhops bleſs ; 

In golden chains the willing world ſhe draws, 147 

And hers the goſpel is, and hers the laws, 

Mounts the . 4 A1 lifts her ſcarlet head, 

And ſees pale Virtue carted in her ſtede. 150 

Lo! at the wheels of her triumphal car, 

Old England's genius, rough with many a ſcar, 

Dragg in the duſt! his arms hang idly round, 

His flag inverted trails along the ground ! | 
Our youth all liv'ry'd o'er with foreign gold, 155 
Before her dance: behind her, crawl the old! 

See thronging millions to the pagod run, 
And offer country, parent, wife, or ſon ! 
Hear her black trumpet thro' the land proclaim, 
That Nor To BE CORRUPTED 18 THE SHAME, 160 
In ſoldier, churchman, patriot, man in pow'r, 
'Tis av'rice all, ambition is no more ! 
See, all our nobles begging to be ſlaves! 
See, all our fools aſpiring to be knaves ! 
The wit of cheats, the courage of a whore, 165 
Are what ten thouſand envy and adore : 


All, 


| NoTzs, | | 
Ver. 134. Landafſe] A poor biſhopric in Wales, as poorly ſup- 
lied. | 
' Ver. 165, The wit of cheats, the courage of a whore, — Are what 
ten tho:iſand and adore :] And no wonder, for the wit of cheats 
being the evaſion of juſtice, and the coage of @ whore the con- 
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All, all look up, with reverential awe, 

At crimes that ſcape, or triumph o'er the law: 

While truth, worth, wiſdom, daily they decry — 

Nothing is ſacred now but villany.“ 170 
Vet may this verſe (if ſuch a verſe remain) | 

Show there was one who held it in diſdain. 


Nor ES. 
tempt for reputation; theſe emancipate men from the two tyran- 
nical reſtraints upon free ſpirits, fear of puniſpment, and dread of 
ſhame, | 


EPILOGUE to the SATIRE s. 
ne n 9796. | 
DIALOGUE I. 


Fr.) IS all- a libel—Paxton (Sir) will ſay. 

. P. Not yet, my friend! to morrow 
faith it may; 

And for that very cauſe I print to-day. 

How ſhould I fret to mangle ey'ry line, 

In rev'rence to the fins of thirty nine! 

Vice with ſuch giant-ftrides comes on amain, 

Invention ſtrives to be before in vain ; 

Feign what I will, and paint it e'er ſo ſtrong, 

Some riſing genius ſins up to my ſong. 

F. Yet none but you by name the guilty laſh; 10 
Ev'n Guthry ſaves half Newgate by a daſh, 

Spare then the perſon, and expoſe the vice. 

P. How, Sir ! not damn the ſharper, but the dice 
Come on then, Satire! gen'ral, unconfin'c, | 
Spread thy broad wing, and ſouce on all the kind. 
Ye ſtateſmen, prieſts, of one religion all ! 16 
Ye tradeſmen, vile, in army, court, or hall! 

Ye rev'rend atheiſts. F. Scandal! name them, who ? 
P. Why, that's the thing you bid me not to do. 
Who ſtarv'd a ſiſter, who forſwore a debt, 20 

1 never nam'd ; the town's inquiring yet. 
The pois'ning dame — F. You mean — P. I don't, 
F. You do. 
P. See, now I keep the ſecret, and not you! 


un 


NoTEs, 
Ver. 1. Paxton] Late ſolicitor to the treaſury, 

Ver, 11. Ev'n Guthry] The ordinary of Newgate, who pu- 
bliſhes the memoirs of the malefactors, and is often prevailed 
upon to be ſo tender of their reputation, as to ſet down no more 
y 4 the initials of their name, 

| ' The 
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The bribing ſtateſman — F. Hold, too high you go. 
P. The brib'd elector — F. There you ſtoop too 
low. | 24 
P. I fain would pleaſe you, if I knew with what; 
Tell me, which knave is lawful game, which not ? 
Mult great offenders, once eſcap'd the crown, 
Like royal harts, be never more run down ? 
Admit your law to ſpare the knight requires, 30 
As beaſts of nature may we hunt the ſquares ? 
Suppoſe I cenſure —. you know what I mean — 
To ſave a biſhop, may I name a dean ? 
F. A dean, Sir ? no: his fortune is not made, 
You hurt a man that's rifing in the trade. 35 
P. If not the tradeſman who ſet up to-day, 
Much leſs the *prentice who to-morrow may. 
Down, down, proud Satire! tho” a realm be ſpoil'd, 
Arraign no mightier thief than wretched Wild; 
Or, if a court or country's made a job, 49 
Go drench a pick-pocket, and join the mob. | 
But, Sir, Fbeg you (for. the love of vice!) 
The matter's weighty, pray conſider twice; 
Have you leſs pity for the needy cheat, | 
The poor and friendleſs villain, than the great? 45 
Alas ! the ſmall diſcredit of a bribe 
Scarce hurts the lawyer, but undoes the ſcribe. 
Then better ſure it charity becomes 
To tax directors, who (thank God) have plums 3 


NoTErs. 
Ver. 31. As teafts of nature may æue hunt the [quires ?] The ex- 
reſſion 10 u l the ſubject, but no — For if 
ifts of nature, then not beaſts of their own making ; a fault 
too frequently objected to country-ſquires, However, the Latin 
is nobler, 2 natura, things uncivilized, and free. Feræ, as. 
the critics ſay, being from the Hebrew, Pere, Aſi nus ſilveſtris. 
Ver. 35. You hurt a man that's riſing in the trade.] For, as the 
reaſonable De la Bruyere obſerves, ** Qui ne ſait Etre un E- 
ce ASME, doit penſer à Etre Exque.”” 
Ver. 30. wretched Wild, ] Jonathan Wild, a famous thief, 
and thief-impeacher, who was at laſt caught in his own train 
and hanged, * | A 
Ver. 42. or tle love of wice!] We mult conſider the poet as 
here directing hes diſcourſe to a follower of the new ſyſtem of 
politics, That private vices are public benefits, S il 


J e 
Still better, miniſters; or, if the thing 50 
May pinch ev'n there — why lay it on a king. 
F. Stop! ſtop! 

_ P. Muſt Satire, then, nor riſe nor fall? 

Speak out, and bid me blame no rogues at all. 

F. Yes, ſtrike that Wild, I'll juſtify the blow. 

P. Strike ? why, the man was hang' d ten years ago: 
Who now that obſolete example fears? 56 
Ev'n Peter trembles only for his ears. 

F. What always Peter? Peter thinks you mad, 
You make men deſp'rate, if they once are bad; 
Elſe might he take to virtue ſome years hence — 

. As S—k, if he lives, will love the Princes. 

F. Strange ſpleen to S—k ! | 

P. Dol wrong the man? 

God knows, I praiſe a courtier where I can. 

When I confeſs, there is who feels for fame, 64 
And melts to goodneſs, need I Scaxz*'row name ? 
Pleas'd let me own, in Eſber's peaceful grove 
(Where Kent and nature vie for PEIRHAUu's love) 
The ſcene, the maſter, opening to my view, 

I fit and dream I fee my Craccs anew! 

Ev'n in a biſhop I can ſpy deſert ; 70 
Secker is decent, Rundel has a heart, 

Manners with candour are to Benſon giv'n, 

To Berkley, ev'ry virtue under Heav'n. 


Nor ES. 

Ver. 57, Ev'n Peter trembles only for bis ears, ] Peter had, the 
year before this, narrowly eſcaped the pillory for forgery; and 

got off with a ſevere rebuke only from the bench, | 
Ver. 65. Scarb"row] Earl of, and knight of the garter, whoſe 
perſonal attachments to the king appeared from his ſteady 2dhe- 
rence to the royal intereſt, after his refignation of his great em- 
ployment of maſter of the horſe; and whoſe known honour and 

virtue made him be eſteemed by all parties. 1 
Ver. 66. Efher's peaceful grove,] The houſe and gardens of 
Eſher in Surry, belonging to the Honourable Mr Pelham, brother 
of the Duke of Newcaſtle. The author could not have given a 
more amiable idea of his character than in comparing him to 

Mr Craggs, | add. 

But 
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But does the court a worthy man remove? 
That inſtant, I declare, he has my love: 75 
J ſhun his zenith, court his mild decline; 
Thus SouuERs once, and HaLiFax, were mine. 
Oft, in the clear, ſtill mirrour of retreat, 
I ſtudy'd SHREWSBURY, the wiſe and great: 
CarLEToON's calm ſenſe, and STANHoPE's noble 
flame, 80 
Compar'd, and knew their gen'rous end the ſame : 
How pleaſing ATTzRBuRY's ſofter hour! 
How ſhin'd the ſoul, unconquer'd in the Tow'r ! 
How can I Pui'Tney, CHESTERFIELD forget, 
While Roman ſpirit charms, and Attic wit: 85 
Nor ESV. | 
Ver. 74. But does the court a wvorthy man remove ?] The poet 
means, remove him for his worth: not that he eſteemed the be- 
ing in or out a proof either of corruption, or virtue. © I had a 
« glimpſe of a letter of yours lately, (ſays he to Dr Swift), by 
« which I find you are, /ike the vulgar, apter to think well of 
c“ people out of power, than of people in power. Perhaps it isa 
ce dnillake; but, however, there is ſomething in it generous,” 
Lett, 18. Sept. 3. 1726. vol. 4. G 
Ver. 77. Sommers] John Lord Sommers died in 1716. He 
had been lord keeper in the reign of William III, who took from 
him the ſeals in 1700. The author had the honour of knowing 
him in 1706, A faithful, able, and incorrupt minifter ; who, 
to the qualities of a conſummate ſtateſman, added thoſe of a man 
of learning and politeneſs, 22 | 
Ibid. zee A peer, no leſs diſtinguiſhed by his love of 
letters than his abilities in parliament, He was difgraced in 
1710, on the change of Q. Anne's miniſtry. 28 
Ver. 79. Shrewſbury, ] Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewſbury, 
had been ſecretary of ſtate, ambaſſador in France, lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, lord chamberlain, and lord treaſurer. He ſeveral 
times quitted his employmente, and was often recalled. He di- 
ed in 1718, A 
Ver, 80. Carleton] Hen. Boyle, Lord Carleton (nephew of the 
famous Robert Boyle); who was ſecretary of ſtate under King 
William III. and preſident of the council under Q. Anne. 
Ibid, Stanhope] James Earl Stanhope, A nobleman of equal 
—_— ſpirit, and learning. General in Spain, and ſecretary 
0 ate. by 
Ver, 84. Cheſterfield] Philip Earl of Cheſterfield, commonly 
given by writers of all parties for an example to the age he lives 
in, of ſipericur talents, and public virtue. | 
: | | 
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ARGYLL, the ſtate's whole thunder born to wield, 

And ſhake alike the ſenate and the field: | 
Or WynpHan, juſt to freedom and the throne, 

'The maſter of our paſſions, and his own. 

Names, which I long have lov'd, nor loy'd in vain, 
Rank'd with their friends, not number'd with their 
| train; YE; 91 

And if yet higher the proud liſt ſhould end, 

Still let me ſay ! no follower, but a friend. 

Yet think not, friendſhip only prompts my lays; 

I follow virtue; where ſhe ſhines, I praiſe : 95 
Point ſhe to prieſt or elder, Whig or Tory, 

Or round a Quaker's beaver caſt a glory. 

1 never (to my ſorrow I declare) 
Din'd with the Max of Ross, or my Lox D Mary's, 

Some, in their choice of friends (nay, look not grave), 
Have ſtill a ſecret bias to a knave : 101 
To find an honeſt man I beat about, 

And love him, court him, praiſe him, in or out. 
F. Then why ſo few commended ?. 

Tir? b | P. Not ſo fierce; 
Find you the virtue, and 11 find the verſe. 105 
But random praiſe — the taſk can ne'er be done; 
Each mother aſks it for her booby ſon, 

Each widow afks it for the C of men, 

For him ſhe weeps, and him ſhe weds agen. | 
Praiſe cannot ſtoop, like Satire, to the ground; 110 
The number may be hang d, but not be crown'd, 

1445 Nor xs. 

Ver. 88. Wyndbam] Sir William Wyndham, chancellor o 
the exchequer under Queen Anne, made arly a conſiderable fi- 
gure; but ſince a much greater both by his ability and eloquence, 
Joined with the utmoſt judgment and temper, F | 
Ver. 92. And if yet higher, &c.] He was at that time honour- 
ed with the eſteem and favour of his Royal Highneſs the Prince. 
Ver. 99. my Lord May'y. | Sir John Barnard, Lord Mayor in 
the year of the poem, 1738. A citizen eminent for his virtue, 
public ſpirit, and great talents in parliament, An excellent man, 
magiſtrate, and ſenator, In the year 1747, the city of London. 
in memory of his many and ſignal ſervices to his country, ere cd 


a ſtatue to him. Put bis image kad been placed long before in 
the heart of every good man. 


Enough 
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Enough for half the greateſt of theſe days, 
To 'ſcape my cenſure, not expect my praiſe, 
Are they not rich ? what more can they pretend ? 
Dare they to hope a poet for their friend ? 115 
What Richligu wanted, Louis ſcarce could gain, 
And what young Ammon wiſh'd, but wiſh'd in vain. 
No pow'r the Muſe's friendſhip can command ; 
No pow'r when virtue claims it, can withſtand: 
To Cato, Virgil paid one honeſt line ; 120 
O let my country's friends illumine mine! | 
— What — you thinking ? F. Faith the thought's 
no ſin, 
J think your friends are out, and would be in, 
P. If merely to come in, Sir, they go out, 
The way they take is ſtrangely round about. 125 
F, They too may be corrupted, you'll allow ? 
P. I only call thoſe knaves who are ſo now. 
Is that too little? Come then, Pl] comply 
Spirit of Arnal! “ aid me while I lie. 
CosgAu's a coward, POLWARTH is a flave, 130 
And LYTTELTOXN a dark, deſigning knave, 
ST Joux has ever been a wealthy fool — 
But let me add, Sir RonerT's mighty dull, 
Has never made a friend 1n private life, 
And was, beſides, a tyrant to his wife. 13 5 
But pray, when others praiſe him, do I blame ? 
Call Verres, Wolſey, any odious name ? 
Why rail they then, if but a wreath of mine, 
Oh all-accompliſh'd ST Joan! deck thy ſhrine ? 


: NoTEs. 

Ver. 129. Spirit of Arnall!] Look for him in his place, Dunc, 
book ii. ver. 315. 

Ver. 130. Polwarth] The Hon, Hugh Hume, ſon of Alexan- 
der Earl of Marchmont, grandſon of Patrick Earl of March- 
mont, and diſtinguiſhed, like them, in the cauſe of liberty. 

Ver. 136. do 1 blame? Call Verres, Wolſey, any odious name ?] 
The leaders of parties, be they as florid as they will, generally 
do their buſineſs by a ſingle rule of rhetoric, which they ma 
have learned of Quintilian, or perhaps of a much older phil, 
Si nihil, quod nas adjuvet, erit, quæramus quid adverſarium ledat. 


Vol. I. O o What? 
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What ? ſhall each ſpurgall'd hackney of the day, 140 
When Paxton gives him double pots and pay, 
Or each new-penſion'd ſycophant, pretend 
To break my windows if I treat a friend; 

Then wiſely plead, to me they meant no hurt, 
But *twas my gueſt at whom they threw the dirt? 
Sure, if 1 ſpare the miniſter, no rules 146 
Of honour bind me, not to maul his tools ; 
Sure, if they cannot cut, it may be ſaid 
His ſaws are toothleſs, and his hatchets lead. 

It anger'd Tua EN RE, once upon a day, 150 
To ſee a footman kick'd that took his pay: 

But when he heard th' affront the fellow gave, 
Knew one a man of honour, one a knave; 
The prudent gen' ral turn'd it to a jeſt, | 
And begg'd, he'd take the pains to kick the reſt : 
Which not at preſent 3 time to do — 156 
F. Hold Sir! for God's-ſake where's th' affront to 
75 ou? x 
Agzinft your Worſhip when had S—k writ ? 
Or P—ge pouf'd forth the torrent of his wit! 
Or grant the bard whoſe diſtich all commend 160 
[In pow'r a ſervant, out of pow'r a friend ] 
To W—le guilty of ſome venial fin ; 

What's that to you who ne'er was out nor in? 

The prieſt whoſe flattery bedropt the crown, < 
How hurt he you ? he only ſtain'd the gown, 165 
And how did, pray, the florid youth offend, 

Whoſe ſpeech you took, and gave it to a friend? 
P. Faith it imports not much from whom it came [ 


Whoever borrow'd, could not be to blame, 
Since the whole houſe did afterwards the ſame. 


| ern. ; 
Ver, 160. the bard] A verſe taken out of a poem, to Sir 
R. W 


Ver. 164 The grief, &c. ] Spoken not of any particular prieſt, 


but of many prieſts. | 
— Ver. 166. And how did, &c.] This ſeems to allude to a com- 


plaint made ver. 7 2. of the preceding dialogue. N 
| ; | et 
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Let courtly wits to wits afford ſupply, 171 
As hog to hog in huts of Weſtphaly; 
If one, thro' nature's bounty or his lord's, 
Has what the frugal dirty foil affosds, 
From him the next receives it, thick or thin, 175 
As pure a meſs almoſt as it came in 
The bleſſed benefit, not there confin'd, 
Drops to the third, who nuzzles cloſe behind ; 
From tail to mouth, they feed and they carouſe: 
The laſt full fairly gives it to the bou/e. 180 

F. This filthy ſimile, this beaſtly line 
Quite turns my ſtomach — 

P. So does flatt'ry mine; 

And all your courtly civet- cats can vent, 
Perfume to you, to me is excrement. 
But hear me further — Japhet, 'tis agreed, 185 
Writ not, and Chartres ſcarce could write or read, 
In all the courts of Pindus guiltleſs quite; | 
But pens can forge, my friend, that cannot write; 
And muſt no egg in Japhet's face be thrown, 
Becauſe the deed he forg'd was not my own? 190 
Muſt never patriot then declaim at gin, 
Unleſs, good man! he has been fairly in! 
No zealous paſtor blame a failing ſpouſe, 
Without a ſtaring reaſon on his brows ? 
And each blaſphemer quite eſcape the rod, 195 
Becauſe the inſult's not on man, but God? 

Aſk you what provocation I have had ? 
The ftrong antipathy of good to bad. 
When truth or virtue an affront endures, 
Th' affront is mine, my friend, and ſhould be yours, 
Mine, as a foe profeſs'd to falſe pretence, 201 
Who think a coxcomb's honour like his ſenſe ; 


VARIATIONS, 
Ver. 185, in the MS. * 
I grant it, Sir; and further, tis agreed, 
Japhet writ not, and Chartres ſcarce could read. 


NorzEsG. 


Ver. 185. Japbet = Chartres] See the epiſtle to Lord Ba. 
00 2 Mine, 


thurſt. 
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Mine, as a friend to ev'ry worthy mind; 
And mine as man, who feel for all mankind. 
F. You're ſtrangely proud. 

| | P. So proud, I am no ſlave: 
So impudent, I own myſelf no knave : 206 
So odd, my country's ruin makes me grave. 
Yes, I am proud; I muſt be proud to ſee 
Men not afraid of God, afraid of me : 
Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 210 
Yet touch'd and ſham'd by ridicule alone, 

O ſacred weapon | left for truth's defence, 
Sole dread of folly, vice, and infolence ! 
To all but heav'n- directed hands deny'd, 
The Muſe may give thee, but the Gods muſt guide: 
Rev'rent I touch thee! but with honeſt zeal; 216 
To rouſe the watchmen of the public weal, 
To virtue's work provoke the tardy hall, 
And goad the prelate ſlumb'ring in his fall, 
Ye tinſel inſets ! whom a court maintains, 220 
That counts your beauties only by your ſtains, 
Spin all your cobwebs o' er the eye of day! 
The muſe's wing ſhall bruſh you all away: 
All his Grace preaches, all his Lordſhip fings, 
All that makes ſaints of queens, and Gods of kings, 


| NoTrs. 
Ver. 204» And mine as man, wvho feel for all mankind. ] From 
Terence: Homo ſum: humani nibil a me alienum puto. | 
Ver. 219. And goad the prelate flumb"ring in bis fall.] The 
good Euſebius, in his Evanglical Preparation, draws a long parallel 
between the ox and the Chriſtian priebood. Hence the dignified 
clergy, out of mere humility, have ever fince called their eres 
by the name of falls, To which a great 7 Wincheſter, 
one W. Edinton, modeſtly alluding, (who otherwiſe had been 
long fince forgotten), has rendered his name immortal by this ece 
clefiaſtical aphoriſm, Canterbury is the bigher rack, but Wincheſter 
is the better manger. By which, however, it appears that he was 
not one of thoſe here condemned, who ſlumber in their ftalls. 
Ver. 222. Cobwwebs] Weak and flight ſophiſtry againft virtue 
and bonour, Thin colours over vice, as unable to hide the light 
of truth, as cobwebs to ſhade the ſun, 


All, 
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All, all but truth, drops dead- born from the preſs, 
Like the laſt gazette, or the laſt addreſs. 227 
When black ambition ſtains a public cauſe, 
A monarch's ſword when mad vain-glory draws, 
Not Waller's wreath can hide the nation's ſcar, 
Nor Boileau turn the feather to a ſtar. 231 
Not ſo, when diadem'd with rays divine, 
mung with the flame that breaks from Y irtue's 
rine, | 
Her prieſteſs Muſe forbids the good to die, 
And opes the temple of Erernity. 235 
There, other ws 76 deck the truly brave, 
Than ſuch as Anſtis caſts into the grave; 
Far other (lars than * and * * wear, 
And may deſcend to Mordington from STaig : 
(Such as on HovGn's unſully'd mitre ſhine, 240 
Or beam, good Dior, from a heart like thine). 
5 Let 


. VARIATIONS, 

After ver. 227, in the MS, * 
Where's now the ftar that lighted Charles to riſe ? 
— With that which follow'd Julius to the ſkies, 
Angels, that watch'd thz royal oak ſo well, 

How chanc'd ye nod, when luckleſs Sorel fell? 
Hence, lying miracles | reduc'd fo low 

As to ihe regal touch, and papal toe; 

Hence haughty Edgar's title to the main, 
Britain's to France, and thine to India, Spain 


Nor E 8. 

Ver. 228. When Black ambition, &c.] The caſe of Cromwell 
in the civil war of England; and (ver, 229.) of Louis XIV. in 
his conquelt of the Low Countiies, 

Ver. 231. Nor Beileau turn the feather to a flar,] See his ode 
on Namur; where (to uſe his own words) il a fait un aſtre de 
la plume blanche que le Roy porte ordinairement d ſen chapeau, et qui 
eft en effet une eſpece de comete, fatale à nos ennemis, 

Ver. 237. Anftis]The chief herald at arms, It is the cuſtom, 
at the funeral of great peers, to caſt into the grave the broken 
ſtaves and enſigns of honour, 

Ver, 239. Stair :] John Dalrymple, Earl of Stair, knight of 
the thiſtle; ſerved in all the wars under the Duke of Marl- 
borough ; and afterwards as ambaſſador in France. 

Ver. 240. 241. Hough and Digby] Dr John Hough, Biſhop of 
Worceſter, and the Lord Digby, The one an aſſertor of the 


* 
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Let Exvy howl, while heav'n's whole chorus ſings, 
And bark at honour not conferr'd by kings; 
Let Flatt'ry ſick'ning ſee the incenſe riſe, 
Sweet to the world, and grateful to the ſkies: 245 
Truth guards the poet, ſanctiſies the line, 
And makes immortal, verſe as mean as mine. 

Ves, the laſt pen for freedom let me draw, 
When truth ſtands trembling on the edge of law; 
Here, laſt of Britons! let your names be read; 250 
Are none, none living? let me praiſe the dead, 
And for that cauſe which made your fathers ſhine, 
Fall by the votes of their degen'rate line. 

Fr. Alas! alas ! pray end what you began, 
And write next winter more &//ays on man. 255 


0 | VARIATIONS, 
Ver. 255. in the MS, | 
Quit, quit theſe themes, and write eſſays on man. 
: | + WED © 6, k 
church of England in' oppoſition to the falſe meaſures of King 
2 IL . The other as firmly attached to the cauſe of that 
ing, Both acting out of principle, and equally men of honour 
and virtue. | PENS 
Ver, lt.] This was the laſt poem of the kind printed by our 
author, with a reſolution te publiſh no more; but to enter thus 
in the moſt plain and ſolemn manner he could, a ſort of Px o- 
TEST ?gainſt that inſuperable corruption and depravity of 
manners, which he had been ſo unhappy as to live to ſee, 
Could he hav? hoped to have amended any, he had continued thoſe 
attacks; but bad men were grown ſo ſhameleſs and ſo powerful, 
that ridicule was become as unſafe as it was ineſfectual. The 
pc em raiſed him, as he knew it would, ſcme enemies; but he 
d reaſon to be ſatisſied with the approbation of good men, and 
the teſtirgony of his own conſcience, 
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Receiving from the Right Hon. the Lady -- 


FRANCES SHIRLEY NV 


A STANDISH and Two Pens. 


E 8, I beheld th* Athenian queen 
Deſcend in all her ſober charms ; 
« And take (ſhe ſaid, and ſmil'd ſerene), 
“% Take at this hand celeſtial arms: 


Secure the radiant weapons wield ; 
This golden lance ſhall guard deſert, 
« And if a vice dares keep the field, 
6 This ſteel ſhall ſtab it to the heart.“ 


Aw'd, on my bended knees | fell, 
Receiv'd the weapons of the ſky ; 

And dipt them in the ſable well, 
The fount of fame cr infamy. 


«© What well ? what weapon ? (Flavia cries), 
„A ſtandiſh, ſteel and golden pen! 
« It came from Bertrand's a, not the ſkies ; 
gave it you to write again. 


“ But, friend, take heed whom you attack; 
* You'll bring a houſe (I mean of Peers) 

«© Red, blue, and green, nay white and black, 
9 and all about your ears. 


* A lady whole great merit Mr Pope took a real pleaſure 
in celebrating. 
* A famous toy-ſhop at Bath, 


« You'd 
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% You'd write as ſmooth again on glaſs, 
And run, on ivory, fo glib, 

& As not to ſtick at fool or aſs d, 
4 Nor ſtop at flattery or fib ©, *_ 


* Athenian queen ! and ber: charms ! 
© I tell ye, fool, there's nothing in't: 
& *Tis Venus, Venus gives theſe arms d; 
« In Dryden's Virgil ſee the * 8 


ay Come, if you'll be a quiet ſoul, 
. * 'That dares tell neither truth nor lies * 
K* Þ'Il lift you in the harmleſs roll 

Of thoſe that ſing of theſe poor eyes.“ 


Nor Es. 

b The Dunciad. 

e The epiſtle to Dr Arbuthnot, 

d Such toys being the uſual preſents from lovers to their 11 
miſtreſſes. 
2 When ſhe delivers /Eneas a ſuit of heavenly armour, 

f i. e. If you have neither the courage to write ſatire, nor 
the application to attempt an epic poem, — He was ihen medi- 
— on ſuch a work. | | ; 


The End of the ard vorvus. 
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